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Gifford Renwick, a private detective, while entering the consulting room of a Japanese 


doctor suspected of having stolen a tube of precious radium worth thousands of pounds from 


the laboratory of Professor Moritz, is drugged and partially blinded to defeat his investigations. 


In a fit of vanity the Jap specialist tells him how he trained a rat to steal the tube of radium 


from the professor's laboratory. 


Renwick is allowed to depart, and after visiting a number of 


London eye specialists in vain, goes to the Messonier Radium Institute, where an enormous 


fee is demanded before his cure can be effected. 


series of surgical crimes committed in the studio of a young Japanese artist. 


A few weeks later London is startled by a 


A German prince 


and a duchess ave vendered blind by the use of a vadium-saturated steveoscope. 
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VIII. 


IFFORD pondered swiftly as he 
hurried in the direction of the 
studio where Soto Inouyiti had 

held his inhuman carnival. The studio 
was a three-storey building of unpre- 
tentious appearance, and had _ been 
rented by the Japanese artist some 
months before. It was from the lift boy 
that Gifford gathered many unreported 
minor incidents. Quickness of per- 
ception is not the ruling passion among 
London lift boys, but it has often 
developed under the influence of a 
silver tip. 
_ The boy, his face luminous with 
information, pocketed Gifford’s half- 
crown in a way that won the young 
detective’s instant admiration. “‘ You 
see, sir,” he began in breathless haste, 
quite a lot of ladies and gents ’ave 
dropped in here lately to see Mr. 
Innerwitty’s colour work. I may say 
there’s been a extra rush of 


barons an’ millionaires in the last two 
ays, 


“This mornin’ Mr. Innerwitty gave . 
a special show to a little crowd of real 
swells. I was up on the second floor 
givin’ the caretaker a ’and with the 
plush carpet. Mr. Innerwitty (you 
see, sir, he’s only what you call a boy) 
he tips me half a sov. just to show 
her Grace the Duchess to the proper 
door when her carriage stopped out- 
side.” 

“Were there any Japanese attend- 
ants beside Inouyiti?’’ Gifford ques- 
tioned. 

“No, sir. It was what you'd call a 
one-man show. I opened the door an’ 
the artist did the salaamin’. I forgot 
to mention that he was dressed in 
white, sir ; kind of naval ducks with a 
red tie flyin’ loose from his collar, an’ 
a funny green stone ring on his 
middle finger.” 

The lift boy paused to grin expan- 
sively at the memory of the initial 
proceedings. 

“Mr. Innerwitty performed a kind 
of cake-walk, sir, when the Duchess 
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trooped in an’ said a few kind words 
about the spontaneous combustion of 
his sunset colourings.” 

Gifford suppressed a laugh at the 
boy’s mimicry of certain art critics 
who had evidently visited the studio. 
“Go on,” he said. “I want to hear 
more of the Baron.” 

“Well, sir, the show went off all 
right until the party adjourned to the 
Scarlet Room where the ‘Haunted 
Pagoda’ was hung. The Jap advised 
the ladies to see the picture through a 
sort of magnifying glass. The picture 
wasn’t no bigger than a saucer ; it had 
a big gold frame though, and gave you 
a_kind of weary Willy feelin’ when you 
looked at the pagoda where the 
Japanese spirits were supposed to 
live. 

“T must say, sir, the talk in the 
studio was elevatin’. Baron  Silly- 
stein grunted like a hippo when he 
spotted it. 

“Td vas a lot too smalls,’ he says 
to Mr. Innerwitty. ‘ A tousand pounds 
vas too much for a ting you can put 
in your vaistcoat pocket ! ’ 

“The Jap did a salamander bow, an’ 
his scarlet tie flapped like a parrot’s 
wing, sir. 

“<The “ Haunted Pagoda” is my 
life’s work,’ he says to the Duchess. 
‘It isa flame in colour. You look once 
at it an’ see only the colour. You look 
again an’ behold the living art of Soto 
Innerwitty. You look again, and lo, 
there comes to you the white fear of 
old Japan, fear of the departed spirits, 
the cryin’ of our trees, the voices of 
the forest and the heart-beats of our 
mountains.’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s the kind of stuff he 
reeled off to the company. I got it 
all pat, because I’d heard him sling 
it at those newspaper chaps that used 
to drop in. 

“Well, the Duchess had a _ peep 
through the stereoscope thing while 
the Baron dropped into a chair close 
by, fannin’ himself with one of Mr. 
Innerwitty’s big palm leaves. 

“Now, sir, I’m tellin’ you just what 
happened, because I was standin’ by 
the red screen near the door—waitin’ 
for orders. Mr. Innerwitty slipped 
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out of the studio an’ went into a little 
closet at the back, where he’d fixed up 
a lot of wires an’ insulators to connect 
with the studio. 

“Standin’ behind the red screen, 
sir, I spotted a kind of blue flicker pass 
over the stereoscope where the Duchess 
was peepin’ at the picture. Then a 
small copper fan started to whizz just 
over Mr. Hardinge’s head, and another 
over the Baron’s. At first I thought 
it was a new kind of spraying machine 
for keepin’ people cool. But the Baron 
didn’t think so. He gave a yell that 
had a German swear word wrapped in 
it. He landed in the middle of the 
studio on all fours, screamin’ out that 
someone had emptied a pickle jar over 
his face. He could feel the stuff 
burnin’ holes in his clothes, he said. 

“Mr. Hardinge was in a similar fix, 
sir. The spray got in his hair an’ 
turned it the colour of the pagoda. 
He was very quiet, Mr. Hardinge was, 
and went to the assistance of Prince 
‘Owenoff and the Duchess. 

‘Her Grace was almost cryin’, sir. 
I found her sittin’ on a couch wipin’ 
her eyes. Prince ’Owenoff had just 
come away from the peep show an’ 
was doin’ the same.” 

Hereat the lift boy breathed like one 
who had witnessed the most startling 
crime of the century. ‘‘ That’s how 
things were,’ he continued, ‘“ when 
Miss Violet Cranstone came in to the 
studio, sir.” 

‘Do you mean Miss Cranstone the 
comedy actress ? ” Gifford questioned. 

“Ves, sir, the one that’s got her 
picture on all the post-cards. Mr. 
Innerwitty is supposed to be engaged 
to marry her. She’s rather pretty, Sir, 
if I may mention it.” 

“Go on,” Gifford nodded im- 
patiently. “What was Miss Cran- 
stone doing in the studio at such a 
time?” 

‘Nobody can say, sir. All I know 
is that she walked straight to the 
stereoscope and took a free peep at the 
Haunted Pagoda.’ When I called to 
her, sir, she was rubbin’ her eyes just 
like Prince ’Owenoff an’ the Duchess. 

“What with the Baron roarin for 
swimmin’ baths, an’ the ladies callin 
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to each other, the studio was a little 
pandermonium, sir. I telephoned very 
prompt for the police, an’ we had a 
couple of doctors here in no time. 
The Duchess went away in the Prince’s 
car, while the other ladies were sent 
to their homes by the doctors. The 
last I saw of the Baron, he was on his 
way to a private swimming bath.” 
Gifford followed the lift boy into the 
studio, and found it occupied by a 
group of reporters all bent on solving the 
mystery of the phenomenal outrage. 
Many of the pictures, including the 
“Haunted Pagoda,” had been re- 
moved. Gifford learned that 
a foreign-looking man with 
ahandbarrow had taken 
them away only a 
few minutes be- 
fore the arrival 
of the police. 
A visit to 
the second 
tloor 
atelier 
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They 
had come to see his pictures with a 
view to their ultimate purchase. Yet, 


from his distinguished visitors. 


at a moment when the wealthy 
Duchess of Marister had evinced a 
desire to possess one or more of his 
works, the young artist had deliber- 
ately set himselt out to blind and 
injure his well-dis- 
posed patrons. 
What 


were 






















He landed in the middle of the studio on all fours. 


revealed a number of small oil paint- 
Ings, together with a tangled coil of 
magnesium wires at the stair head. 
The voices of the reporters rose and 
fell as they compared notes, each seek- 
ing to attach some real meaning to the 
Japanese boy artist’s crime. He had 
not sought by threats to squeeze money 


his motives? The pressmen retired 
in a body, leaving the mystery of 
Inouyiti’s conduct still unsolved. Gif- 
ford, as he leaned over the bannisters, 
was suddenly conscious of a tall, red- 
faced woman waiting at the studio 
door below. She was dressed in a 
faded grey ulster, and her eyes 
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appeared to be searching every corner 
of the apartment. 

“Is Mr. Inouyiti in?”’ 
in a high-pitched voice. 
one tell him that Mrs. 
here ?’ 

The sound of her voice reached 
Gifford with startling force. In a flash 
he remembered her as the charwoman 
who had released him from Dr. 
Tsarka’s house after the little nerve 
specialist had left him blind and half- 
drugged in the sleeping room adjoining 
the laboratory. 

He descended the atelier stairs with- 
out sound, and confronted her suddenly. 
““ Excuse me,” he began briskly. “I 
think we have met before ! ”’ 

Her face crimsoned at sight of him. 
With an easy laugh she appeared to 
recover her ready self-possession. 

“Sure I never met ye before,” she 
declared. “I’m entirely a stranger to 
this part of the town.” 

“At Dr. Tsarka’s,” he prompted. 
“The morning you came to clean the 
empty house. I think you under- 
stand.” 

A look of blank annoyance crossed 
the Irishwoman’s face. 

“T’ve no remembrance of the cir- 
cumstance, or I’d be admittin’ it,’’ she 
replied with assumed unconcern 

“You appear to be on hand when- 
ever a member of the Tsarka family 
deserts a house or studio,’ Gifford 
alleged. ‘“‘ You are not telling the 
truth.” 

Hereat the charwoman broke into a 
torrent of explanations in which she 
invoked the earth and sky to witness the 
truth of her first and only state- 
ment. 

Gifford’s manner changed swiftly. 
The fortunes of his chief, his own 
future depended on the speedy solu- 
tion of the Inouyiti crime. The 
woman knew something, and was 
trusting that his recent blindness would 
prevent him identifying her. 

Approaching the telephone in the 
passage, he made an adroit pretence of 
ringing up Scotland Yard. 

“Please send a man to the Inouyiti 
Atelier, Cumberland Place.’’ He spoke 
into the receiver sharply, clearly. 


she demanded 
“Will some- 


McGuire is 





‘“‘ There’s a person here I want to have 
arrested.” 

The charwoman trembled violently, 
and then broke into tears as he pro- 
ceeded to lock the passage door. 

“ T’ll be honest, sorr, an’ spake the 
whole truth if ye’ll spare a silly owld 
woman the shame of goin’ to gaol.” 

“Who sent you here?” Gifford 
demanded. “Speak quickly, or you 
may regret the consequences.” 

“"Twas Mister Inouyiti that im- 
plored me to go to the first floor room, 
sorr. ‘Tis only a boy, he is, an’ sorry 
I was to see him in such throuble.” 

Her voice broke into a_ painful 
whimper ; tears coursed down _ her 
scarred cheeks. ‘‘ Don’t sind me to 
the lock-up, sorr. I’m owld an’ wicked, 
but not a thief ; oh, not a thief, sorr!” 

“Go on. Did you come here for 
papers left behind ; letters or instru- 
ments of any kind ?”’ 

“No, sorr,’’ she sobbed heavily, 
wiping her cheek with a big red kerchief. 
“The little Japanese gintleman left 
one av his fingers on the first floor. 
’Twas caused by a wire twistin’ sudden 
an’ causin’ it to tear at the joint.” 

Gifford smiled astutely. ‘‘ Come, 
my good woman, you must speak the 
truth. These silly inventions will not 
serve you.” 

“?’Twas not Inouyiti’s real finger, 
sorr,”’ she protested tearfully. “ Only 
one av those rubber inventions he wore 
in public. A thing wut a little spring 
inside. Twill be somewhere about the 
room, I’ve no doubt, sorr. The findin’ av 
it will prove the thruth av my words. 

Gifford pondered briefly, and then, 
with the zest of a twelve-year-old boy, 
began a swift investigation of the 
studio. The Continental police might 
assist in solving Dr. Tsarka’s 1n- 
scrutable operations once he could 
prove that a four-fingered boy artist 
was the leading mover in the gang. 
He was confident now that the Japs 
were working with the assistance of 
foreign emissaries. 

A cry from the charwoman took him 
across the studio with a bound. She 
was stooping beside a bust of a samural 
warrior, a small flesh-coloured digit in 
her hand. 
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“Give it to me!”’ he said quietly, 


‘and please remain where you are for 
a moment.” 

Gifford repressed a cry of wonder as 
he examined the little rubber con- 
trivance which Inouyiti had worn in 
public. Flexible as elastic, it was 
modelled with considerable delicacy. 
Jointed at the butt with lip-shaped 
spring, it proved on examination to be 
as tenacious as a real finger. Gifford 
realised in that moment something of 
the matchless art which enables 
Japanese criminals to avoid the snares 
of European and American police. 

The duplicate finger had evidently 
been dropped by the artist in his wild 
haste to leave the studio the moment 
his victims had become aware of the 
infamous trap into which they had 
been decoyed. 

A sharp cross-examination of the 
charwoman elicited nothing further 
than the fact that she had been fre- 
quently engaged by Dr. Tsarka as a 
messenger and house-help. Gifford’s 
lips tightened. 

“How did Inouyiti communicate 
with you when he discovered that he 
had left this behind ?’”’ He held up 
the rubber finger insinuatingly. 

The charwoman answered his ques- 
tion without a blush. 

“ There’s a tiliphone in the house 
where I lodge, sorr. ‘Tis kept by a 
couple of nurses. Whinever the docthor 
or Mr. Inouyiti wanted me to clane up 
the place they just rang for me.” 

Gifford placed the finger in his 
waistcoat pocket, confident that the 
bey artist could be more easily traced 
than his more astute confrére, Dr. 
lsarka, 

The charwoman gave the name of 
Rose McGuire, and Gifford, after an 
exhaustive search of the studio, decided 
to allow her to return home. He was 
careful, however, to place a couple of 
smart men near the house in the hope 
that Inouyiti might show — himself 
before night. 

In the streets he was met by hosts 
Sonne, Posters on the hoardings. 

1ese referred to the outrage 
as The Spotted Baron and the Blue- 
whiskered Millionaire. Others assumed 
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a more serious note, while the majority 
dwelt upon Miss Violet Cranstone’s 
untimely entry into the studio. 

It occurred to him that a visit to 
the house of the famous comedy actress 
might cast more light on the affair. 
While doubting the story of Inouyiti’s 
attachment for Miss Cranstone, Gifford 
felt that the unforeseen tragedy might 
eventually draw the little artist in her 
direction. He was certain, however, 
that Inouyiti had never intended to 
injure her in any way. 

An evening paper supplied him with 
Miss Cranstone’s address in South Ken- 
sington. A sharp walk in that direc- 
tion helped to clear his mind, and he 
wondered, as his eve sought the number 
among the rows of semi-aristocratic 
houses, whether the inevitable batch 
of reporters would be in attendance. 

A smart servant answered the bell. 
Inside he was met by a white-haired 
lady in black, who assured him almost 
instantly that her daughter had been 
the victim of a wicked conspiracy. 

Gifford’s card bearing the impress of 
the International Inquiry Bureau paved 
the way to Mrs. Cranstone’s confidence. 

Her daughter was at that moment 
in her room awaiting the coming of a 
second oculist who had been called in 
to examine her radium-scarred eyes. 
The first one, a well-known London 
specialist, had proclaimed her case 
hopeless. The nerve trunk had been 
destroyed, he asserted, by a power- 
ful infusion of some _ radio-active 
material. 

Gifford listened attentively to Mrs. 
Cranstone’s story of her daughter's 
visit to Inouyiti’s studio. Violet had 
gone there in the hope of seeing the 
‘Haunted Pagoda.” It was perfectly 
true that the Japanese artist had 
become violently enamoured of her 
daughter, and had visited their home 
upon several occasions. 

Gifford followed Mrs. Cranstone into 
a small apartment where only a single 
light burned. On a couch, her face 
slightly exposed, reclined a young lady 
of eighteen or nineteen years of age. 
Gifford felt the white terror palpitating 
through her nerves, for he himself had 
endured similar torment when Horubu’s 














radium sponge had almost pressed the 
light of reason from his mind. 

But even through the terror which 
set her trembling at each unexpected 
sound Gifford was conscious of the 
subtle beauty of her English face. She 
lay very still, like a _half-crushed 
flower, bruised and shaken after a fierce 
blast of wind. 

He sat near her, scarce daring to 
break the silence, a silence he had felt 
when the radium devils were dancing 
through his brain. She was crying 
very softly, as though unaware of a 
strange presence, and each quick sob 
touched him with its breath of tragedy. 

Mrs. Cranstone spoke, her hands 
resting near her daughter’s. 

“It has made us feel the need of a 
stronger power, Mr. Renwick. This 
morning when Violet left the house I 
felt that God had given the day for 
her alone. We mothers are weak and 
selfish ; we are proud of our children’s 
talents or beauty. Then the lightning 
comes, and we are ashes. Look at my 
daughter ! ” 

Gifford had experienced many 
pathetic scenes when interviewing 
various classes of victimised citizens, 
but nothing touched him so sharply as 
the white-lipped despair of the radium- 
blighted comedy actress. 

The sound of her mother’s voice 
drew Miss Cranstone from her trance- 
like stupor. Her hands were clenched 
in the cushions as though from the 
stinging flashes of light that stabbed 
the darkness around her. 

“T cannot bear this agony much 
longer, mother. At first it was only a 
film of colour, now it is a wheel of fire, 
a torment of violet rays.” 

Gifford vouchsafed to address her 
without permitting his voice to jar on 
her radium-tortured senses. He told 
her how he had fallen into the hands of 
Japanese nerve-scientists, and of his 
temporary blindness, followed by hours 
of unspeakable colour delirium until 
Beatrice Messonier had dispelled the 
darkness and the pain with the magic 
of her art and science. 

Miss ‘Cranstone listened to him as he 
described his partial blindness, the 
night of horror experienced when the 
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Dantesque colour wheels flooded his 
nerve centres with a whirlwind of white 
fire. 

“Yet to-day I am well enough,” he 
said consolingly. ‘‘ And, although my 
mission here is not to recommend a 
choice of doctors, I cannot allow my 
own experiences to pass without volun- 
teering a word in favour of the 
Messonier Institute.” 

Mrs. Cranstone was deeply impressed 
by Gifford’s words, and was barely 
restrained from communicating  in- 
stantly with Beatrice Messonier. 

Violet Cranstone lay quite still on 
the couch, hope thrilling her like a 
sweet narcotic. Yet Gifford divined 
by the sudden facial tremors that the 
colour-fiends were stabbing her with 
javelins of red and white. 

Mrs. Cranstone held ‘her tight as 
though her own pulsing heart could 
stem the cataracts of flame that swirled 
and flowed before her daughter’s sight- 
less face. And Gifford saw that the 
mother’s lips prayed instinctively just 
as the mothers of old prayed when the 
fiery terror leaped from the mountain 
side to engulf their children. 

Like Gifford’s mother, Mrs. Cran- 
stone was a widow, and depended upon 
her daughter’s efforts in her struggle 
to maintain her position in life. Violet's 
salary, although not large, had sufficed 
to tide them over the most trying 
period of their existence. It seemed 
like one of Fate’s savage ironies that 
Violet Cranstone should have entered 
the studio at a moment when Inouyiti’s 
lunatic schemes were in course of 
operation. Gifford sighed as he con- 
templated mother and daughter. 

A ringing of the electric bell aroused 
him from his brief depression of spirits. 
The servant entered softly to announce 
Sir Floyd Garston. Gifford rose In- 
stantly from his chair and after a hasty 
apology to Mrs. Cranstone, withdrew. 

In the hall he was met by the famous 
oculist. Sir Floyd’s hand sought his 
arm inquiringly. are 

“Good evening, Mr. Renwick !”’ he 
exclaimed cheerfully. ‘‘ This radium 
business has brought us together again. 
Rather funny, eh?” : 
Gifford, in his mental abstraction, 






















made casual reference to the dulness of 
the afternoon, and was about to depart. 
Sir Floyd’s hand again detained him. 

“ Your advice in this matter may be 
of inestimable service to me and others, 
Mr. Renwick. I should be glad of a 
few moments’ conversation after I have 
examined Miss Cranstone.”’ 

Gifford waited in the hall while the 
old physician hurried in to the terror- 
stricken young lady and her mother. 
Sir Floyd’s staccato voice reached him 
from time to time, and to the young 
detective the examination appeared 
pathetically brief. 

The door opened after a while and 
Gifford, marvelling at Sir Floyd’s sud- 
den outburst of confidence, accom- 
panied him to the carriage outside. 

“Get in!” Sir Floyd commanded 
cheerfully. “‘I want to talk to you 
above all men, Mr. Renwick; for I 
honestly believe that you are the only 
person who has survived this new 
offspring of the modern laboratory.”’ 

Gifford nodded as one prepared to 
listen to an important statement. 

“It becomes me,” Sir Floyd went 
on, ‘as a dutiful servant of the old 
and new elements, to confess my in- 
ability to treat or even diagnose cor- 
rectly this painful affliction invented by 
a gang of Japanese lunatics.”’ 

“Science moves, sir,’ was all that 
Gifford could volunteer. 

“It leaps, my dear Mr. Renwick ; 
it leaps and leaves some of us gasping 
in the dark. For thirty years I have 
received measures of appreciation from 
the highest in the land. And... 
like all great artists, have been content 
to bask in the light of a well-earned 
reputation. With the flight of the 
years my interest in research work has 
decreased. The advent of Curie has 
left me only partially enthralled. I 
have regarded the god in the pitch- 
blend as a mere discovery, not a 
revolution.” 

The carriage ambled in the wake 
of the swift motor traffic, a cir- 
cumstance which appeared to Gifford 
as symbolical of the slow-thinking 
physician seated beside him—the once 
renowned ophthalmist who had _per- 
mitted the new scientific movement to 
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pass and leave him grumbling in the 
rear. 

“There are three radium specialists 
in the world to-day,” Sir Floyd con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Laban Steiglitz of Berlin, 
Emile Roche of the Paris Institute 
and,” he gestured impatiently, “‘ our 
own Beatrice Messonier.”’ 

‘““May we assume that she is Steig- 
litz’s equal ? ”’ Gifford ventured. 

“She is more. The German has 
method and a genuine passion for 
research. Beatrice Messonier has the 
Christ-gift that is above art and study, 
just as the Nazarene’s powers were 
above the doctors of Judea. So...” 
he brooded a little before completing 
the sentence, as though each syllable 
were a coin of value, “so there 
was nothing left but to advise the 
Duchess of Marister and Prince Hohen- 
hoff to consult Madame Messonier at 
once.” 

Gifford looked up in surprise. “‘ Did 
you advise Miss Cranstone also?” he 
asked. 

‘““Emphatically. Even an_ ultra- 
conservative like myself dare not risk 
the life vision of an aristocratic clientele. 
For one who has been late in the race,” 
he added with an affectation of blithe- 
ness, “‘ there is always the joy of hailing 
the swift. Beatrice Messonier de- 
serves her triumph. She thundered at 
the gates of science where I merely 
tapped.” 

Gifford experienced a measure of 
relief now that Miss Cranstone’s case 
was in the hands of Beatrice Messonier. 
He could not help wondering, however, 
what strange humour had led Sir 
Floyd into so candid a confession of 
failure. It was unlike the average 
medical man, he thought, to laud the 
students of the new school of radium- 
therapy. 

Arriving at Trafalgar Square, he 
alighted from the carriage after shaking 
hands with the old physician. 

“T have done with my profession, 
Mr. Renwick,” he said from the carriage 
window. ‘“‘ But before retiring I should 
like to ask the Scotland Yard officials, 
and the International Inquiry Bureau 
in particular, what they are doing to 
prevent an organised band of Japanese 







miscreants from paralysing the wealthy 
art patrons of Great Britain ! ”’ 

Without waiting for an answer Sir 
Floyd signalled the coachman to drive 
on. 

That evening Gifford dined at a 
Bohemian restaurant in Soho, where he 
had first encountered the laughing-eyed 
Pepio Tsarka. He felt certain that 
the little Jap doctor would never per- 
mit her to venture abroad again unless 
under cover of a fast travelling motor- 
car, 

Dinner over, Gifford took out his 
note-book, intending to jot down a 
few impressions of the studio outrage. 
His pencil lay inside his vest pocket, 
and as he drew it upwards he dis- 
covered that the rubber finger ob- 
structed its egress. With some care 
and patience he separated them from 
the pocket lining, and as he was about 
to replace the rubber digit his eye 
caught a faint emission of light which 
seemed to radiate from the hollow 
inside. 

Probing it gently with the pencil 
point, he noted that the light emissions 
increased in duration and _ power. 
Holding the finger beneath the table 
cloth, he was astonished at the volcano 
of violet rays that illumined the dark 
space below. 

“Why, the infernal thing is radio- 
active !’’ he gasped. 

A thrill of terror ran through him as 
he held it below the restaurant table. 
Like a child who had experienced the 
horrors of radium blindness, he re- 
garded the luminiscent flow of light 
with a beating heart and tight-clenched 
lips. 


IX. 


“Tf the gods did not invent motor 
masks, they blew up the dust that 
makes men wear them.” 

From his study window Dr. Tsarka 
commanded a view of the river where 
the swart barges moved in sullen pro- 
cession towards the smoke-bound city. 
A thick-set Jap sat in the shadow of the 
heavy window curtains, his head sunk 
forward on his chest. On a table in 
the centre of the room lay a pair of 
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motor masks and leather-lined travel- 
ling coats. 

Abandoning his City residence the 
morning after Gifford’s entry, Dr, 
Tsarka had sought refuge in Horubu’s 
house at Purfew-on-Thames. There 
was little to fear now from the radium- 
stricken detective or his confréres ; for 
by the time Gifford had regained his 
sight Teroni Tsarka hoped to be in a 
position to defy the unofficial 
hirelings of the International Inquiry 
Bureau. 

Dr. Tsarka was scanning a road map, 
his back half-turned to his companion, 
his great brow creased in thought. 

“These English detectives do not 
worry us much, Horubu,” he said 
without a glance from the map. “ In 
Nippon we should have been strangled 
for our efforts.”’ 

“The man Renwick is the only one 
we have to fear.”’ : 

Horubu spoke in a tight wheezing 
voice, interrupted by a violent fit of 
coughing that left him gasping like a 
fever patient in the chair. 

Dr. Tsarka leaned forward to pat 
him between the shoulders until the 
paroxysm ceased 

“Your cough has an echo, Horubu.” 
He peered into the flat, black-toothed 
face in the chair almost affectionately. 
‘““T have known the New York police 
to identify a man by his cough.” 

“This river fog is my _ poison,” 
Horubu admitted gruffly. “I will 
return to Nagasaki in the summer. 
Our radium schemes work slowly, 
Teroni. We grow old.” 

“ And rich,” Tsarka chuckled. This 
week will see the British gold pouring 
into our hands. Not for naught have 
we used our good brains. To-day is the 
one chosen for Inouyiti’s assault on 
some of the British and foreign aris- 
tocracy. Eleven o’clock was the hour. 
There is an American gold-dollar man, 
a prince, a duchess, and a beefy 
German baron to be dealt with.” 

“German barons are poor game, 
Horubu grumbled. ‘‘ They taught us 
economy. Why did not Inouyiti draw 
in a few more rich Americans ? ”’ 
‘The boy did his best. He is very 


clever.” 
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“These artists have the tongues of 


women ! ”’ 


Tsarka nodded thoughtfully. 


“He 


is in Jove with an English actress, 
a girl of the Cranstone name. 
Horubu sat forward breath- 









, the infernal thing is radio-active,’ gasped Gifford.” 


ing slightly. 
" put 


Pepio, 


your 


daughter,’ he ventured 
“I thought there had 
been a marriage con- 


tract! 
would 
made Inouyiti 





Pepio 
have 


a good wife.” 
Dr. Tsarka 
laughed 
lightly. 
“Ido 
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not value the connection, Horubu. He 
is a slender boy of no _ particular 
family, no physique. Yet I feel that 
he has slighted Pepic.” 

“You love your daughter.’ Horubu 
inclined his bullet head in token of 
respect. “‘A good daughter, a good 
wife.”’ 

“She is the last of my house,” Dr. 
Tsarka declared. “‘ 1 am a busy man ; 
vet there are times when I pause at 
my work to think of her, Horubu. A 
little while ago she was a prattling 
baby. To-day she is studying English 
art and letters. I think Inouyiti has 
slighted her for this fair English 
actress. Still, we must bear with him. 
Listen !”’ 

The sound of a motor-car entering 
the street reached them. Ten seconds 
later they heard a key fumbling in the 
lock ; footsteps wild and uncertain 
blundered down the entrance hall 
before the study door was flung ajar. 
Inouyiti, his red necktie fluttering 
beneath his passion-lined face, entered, 
his burning eyes turned upon the lean 
figure of Dr. Tsarka. 

‘The work is done!” he panted. 
“Give me a drink. I am sick; my 
head is full of pains. Oh 
Tsarka ! ”’ 

He reeled across the study, clutching 
at the table-edge to steady his shaking 
limbs. 

The little nerve specialist pressed a 
glass of spirits to his lips, a flush of 
anticipation lighting his own dark 
features. 

Horubu scowled at the young artist’s 
manner of enfry, the flaring red neck- 
tie, the loose coat and stammering 
speech. Asoya Horubu had seen ser 
vice with General Oyama during the 
bitter campaign in Manchuria, and his 
soldierly instincts revolted at Inouyiti s 
hysterical behaviour. 


The brandy steadied the young 
artist ; his breathing became more 
regular, his manner less distracted. 


Dr. Tsarka stooped towards a shaded 
lamp at his elbow and lit it carefully. 
“We rejoice to hear that you have 
operated without mishap, Inouyiti.”’ 
He glanced upward at the boy artist, 
his dark face illumined in the lamp 
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glow. ‘“‘ Horubu and I salaam to your 
initiative and dispatch.” } 

Inouyiti quailed in his seat. “‘ There 
has heen a mistake!” he broke out. 
“I was powerless to prevent it. Some 
devil of mischance has shattered my 
dream of happiness. Woe! I suffer! 
Only death will expiate my blunder. 
Help me, Teroni Tsarka, to bring about 
my end!” 

He flung out his arms in passionate 
despair as he sought to cover his face 
from Horubu’s menacing eyes. “I 
am sick of life. Help me, Tsarka, 
to end it!” 

His loud sobbing brought a snarl 
from Horubu. Rising, the old war 
veteran was about to leave the study, 
anger and disgust in his battle-scarred 
lineaments. Dr. Tsarka stayed him 
with a gesture. . 

“ Be patient, Asoya Horubu. Your 
instincts run to violence. This,” he 
indicated the bent figure of the artist 
peremptorily, ‘ this boy has been in a 
desperate enterprise. He needs sym- 
pathy.” 


The ex-soldier resumed his seat 
muttering a Bushido curse on all 
effeminate natures. Tsarka walked 


the length of the study halting at the 
window where the river lights glowed 
through the mists. A tug hooted her 
way up stream towards a huddle of 
barges lying in the black shelter of the 
bridge span. 

The artist’s voice reached him in 
broken sobs ; a voice full of the child 
anguish that goes with the little people 
of Nippon. 

‘“T had fulfilled my task, and had 
left the atelier in the hands of our 
victims. Everything’ had gone with 
snap; there were no hitches. The 
American man had _ been converted 
into a_blue-whiskered fool by the 
ray-molecule distributor ; the German 
Baron had become aware of his spots, 


and was screaming for swimming 
baths. Everything looked well. Even 


the Duchess of Marister succumbed to 
my invitation to view the ‘ Haunted 
Pagoda’ through the radium-poisoned 
stereoscope. he, 

‘‘T gained my car outside,” Inouyitt 
continued, ‘“‘ and had almost reached 
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this house before I learned that Miss 
Cranstone, the lady who is my life, the 
flower of my soul, had entered the 
atelier uninvited. The devil guided 
her footsteps to the hell of torture I had 
prepared for others. I learned the 
news from an evening paper. It is 
more than I can bear. I cannot live to 
see her suffer ! ”’ 

Dr. Tsarka eyed him coldly, his dark 
face kindling strangely. 

“Your private love affairs are 
nothing to us, Inouyiti. If this English 
actress has shared the radium-sponge 
with the others so be it. Do not harry 
our good comrade Horubu with your 
weeping.” 

Inouyiti rose gaping incredulously, 
his fingers stiffened at his side. 

“T shall go from here. The heaven 
that receives us after death has been 
shut to me!” he almost shouted. “I 
shall cry for her in the dark, for ever 
and ever. We shall pass and repass 
each other throughout eternity without 
seeing or speaking ! ”’ 

He sank back in his chair as though 
a hand had pushed him. 

“The artistic temperament!” 
Horubu growled. ‘‘ The stuff that des- 
troys armies and national organisations. 
Tashan !”’ 

“Tt is a kind of spiritual radium—a 
disease which suffers from eternal 
volition.” Dr. Tsarka spoke in a 
sneering undertone intended for the 
artist’s sensitive hearing. 

Silence fell upon the study while 
Inouyiti rocked to and fro in his tor- 
ment. Tsarka’s head was bowed to- 
wards the lamp, his eyes devouring the 
evening paper which had fallen from 
the young artist’s hand. He sighed as 
he read the brief, eye-searing headlines 
which revealed, at a glance, the story 
of Inouyiti’s crime. He handed the 
paper to the silent Horubu in the 
corner. 

. We shall gather enough fees from 
this holocaust to extend our operations 
to America,” he said dreamfully. 

' America is the place where the million- 
dollar men encourage science, Horubu.” 
_ Horubu read the paper, grunting from 

ume to time as the magnitude of the 
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crime revealed itself. Then, with a 
shrug, tossed the paper aside. 

“You have planned this coup to 
catch patients for your Radium Insti- 
tute, my dear Tsarka. It may fail yet,” 
he vouchsafed sullenly. “I do not 
like these inspired propositions.” 

“How can we fail? ”’ Dr. Tsarka 
eyed him in good-tempered amazement. 
“We set the fashion by curing Gifford 
Renwick. The renowned’ English 
specialist, Sir Floyd Garston, admits 
that the Messonier Institute has 
achieved the greatest triumph in modern 
ophthalmic surgery. A score of leading 
European and British medical journals 
are filling their columns with the 
facts of the Renwick cure. We are 
famous. The Duchess of Marister and 
Prince Hohenhoff will certainly go to 
Beatrice Messonier. They must then 
choose between blindness and our fees ”’ 

he laughed. 

Horubu grinned, then took a black 
cigar from his pocket and wolfed the 
edges thoughtfully. His huge shoulders 
were silhouetted in an _ elephantine 
curve against the window pane. 
Puffing heavily at the cigar, his quick- 
shifting eyes wandered to the figure 
of the artist crouching in the chair. 

“It is all like the dream of a weary 
nerve specialist,’’ he said broodingly. 
“We must take care and not push our 
guns too far. Now,” he paused while 
the cigar smoke marbled the air above 
him, “it is time we collected our 
loose radium and sent it to the Mes- 
sonier woman. She will need it.” 

“ Tnouyiti has the radium, the six 
grains we took from Moritz’s laboratory. 
I gave it to him in a bulb for his use at 
the studio. He could not charge nor 
infiltrate his sprays and sponges with- 
out it.” 

Dr. Tsarka turned to the sobbing 
boy artist and touched his bent 
shoulder. 

“Where is the radium bulb?” he 
asked. “It is much safer in my 
keeping, Inouyiti. Beatrice Mes- 
sonier may require it for curative 
purposes immediately.” 

The young artist shrank from his 
touch, the dark, unfathomable eyes 
peering into his own, 
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‘“T took it from the bulb and,” his 
voice trembled to the snapping point, 
“and put it in the rubber finger I 
wear. The idea came from’ you, 
Teroni.” 

“Where is the finger?’’ Tsarka’s 
hand stiffened like a garotter’s on his 
shoulder. ‘“‘ Where is it ? ”’ 

Inouyiti quailed under the merciless 
eyes ; his breath came in sharp expul- 
sions. 


““T left it in the studio,” he said 


faintly. ‘‘I forgot it in the rush to 
get away. Three hours ago I sent 
the woman to search the atelier. I 


have not heard from her since.”’ 

“Left it in the studio!” Dr. 
Tsarka repeated the words with scarce 
a lift in his voice. “Six thousand 
pounds worth of radium ! ”’ 

He stared bleakly at the cowering 
form in the chair, a dry grin of hate on 
his lips. 

Horubu leaned spellbound from the 
shadows, his great neck and shoulders 
swaying slightly. 

“You pulseless dog ; 
done !’ 

“Silence!’’ There was a_ tremor 
of passion in Tsarka’s voice. Defeat 
colossal was leaping to meet him, and 
after the sullen years of labour and 
travail. He glanced at the cowering 
Inouyiti as though he would strike. 
“Your mind was too full of your own 
safety to remember our priceless stock 
of radium. Six thousand pounds 
worth !”’ 

‘The radium was our life’s blood,” 


what have you 


Horubu snarled. ‘Our fighting 
breath. It was our white weapon. 


Tashan ! ” 

Inouyiti staggered from his seat, 
revolt, mutiny in his eyes. “ Take 
care, Teroni Tsarka, and you, Horubu, 
the wolf!” 

Inouyiti’s wrath threatened to hurl 
him at his tormentor. ‘‘ The woman 
McGuire will have found the radium. 
I shall hear from her this evening,” 
he cried. 

“There is a telephone where she 
lives.” Dr. Tsarka took a card from 
his pocket. “ The number is written 
here. Go you, Horubu, to the bureau— 
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there is one a couple of streets away— 
and ascertain whether this Rose 
McGuire picked up the rubber finger.” 

Horubu took the card with the 
telephone number, and departed noise- 
lessly. The little Japanese doctor 
turned to the trembling boy artist the 
moment the street door closed. 

‘“ Because I believed that our stock 
of pure radium was better kept in a 
single bulb I entrusted it to you. It 
was a foolish experiment. Our chance 
in life now depends on whether this 
woman McGuire was quick enough to 
carry out your orders.” 

“ Tf it is lost ? ” 

“We are beggars—worse. Beatrice 
Messonier cannot cope with the sudden 
rush of aristocratic patients unless she 
has fresh supplies of pure radium. 
She must have radium. If we had 
money,” he continued sharply, ‘ we 
could not obtain immediate supplies.” 

In the silence that followed his 
bitter tirade Horubu’s footsteps were 
heard in the passage. He entered 
with tigerish suddenness, his fierce eyes 
seeking Inouyiti. 

“The McGuire is being shadowed ! 


The dog Renwick was in the studio 
when she arrived. He made her 
confess everything ! ”’ 

“The radium ? ” Tsarka’s frail 


body trembled like an overwrought 
instrument. He crouched aside as one 
about to receive a blow. 

Horubu sat down, his clenched fists 


resting on his knees. ‘I did not 
consent to this concealing of six 
thousand pounds worth of radium 


in a stupid rubber finger. Why was 
I not consulted ?”’ he demanded, his 
cigar flattened between his teeth. 
“You were not here,’ Tsarka 
answered. ‘‘ The finger appealed to 
me as an excellent device for carrying 
the radium. Glass bulbs break easily. 
Inouyiti always wore the finger in 
public. It did not seem probable that 


he would leave a finger behind, eh, 
Horubu ? ” 

‘A childish experiment!’ growled 
“Its failure costs us 
yah!” 


the ex-soldier. 


blood and _ brains. He 
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yawned with tigerish gusto, as though 
resigned to the misfortune which the 
young artist had brought about. 

Dr. Tsarka paled slightly as he turned 
again to Inouyiti. ‘‘ You must seek 
out Gifford Renwick,” he said with an 
effort. ‘‘He may not discover the 
radium for weeks. He is almost sure 
to put the rubber finger in his pocket 
and, like most Englishmen, forget its 
existence.”’ 

“What shall I say to Renwick ? ” 
Inouyiti asked faintly. ‘‘ I am known 
to him.” 

Tsarka shrugged wearily. ‘‘ Shoot 
him on the pavement. It is our only 
chance. Horubu will be at hand with 
a fast car to snatch the rubber finger 
from his pocket.” 

“He may have already delivered it 
to his employer.”” Horubu spoke from 
the corner, his sullen brow creased in 
thought. 

“There is always the good chance 
that the radium may have escaped his 
notice,” Dr. Tsarka urged. “‘ He may 
carry it about as a clue for weeks. 
Who knows! Surely the attempt is 
worth making.” 

Horubu moved in his chair like an 
animal disturbed. His sullen features 
relaxed by degrees as though his 


conjrére’s scheme had _ seized his 
imagination. 
“Tshu!” A slight hissing noise 


escaped him as the pungent cigar 
smoke oozed from his mouth. “ In- 
ouyiti shall go. He will be caught and 
hanged for certain. But hanging is 
better for Inouyiti than hav kart. 
There will be no more exhibitions of 
‘Haunted Pagodas.’ The public shall 
have a rest.” 

The young artist crouched low in 
the chair, staring dull-eyed at the two 
men while they arranged, with merciless 
precision, the manner of his undoing. 

“IT will not shoot Renwick!”’ he 
declared, unable to suppress his wild 
fears. ‘“‘ You shall not decide my 
fate—you two!” 

Horubu’s fist swung from the shadows 
as though to grapple the swaying figure 
in the chair. Tsarka interposed. 

“The boy has his beliefs, Horubu. 
We have ours.” He placed a finger on 
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the artist’s shoulder. ‘‘ There will be 
no more cures at the Institute. The 
English lady who has turned your soul 
to fire, the Miss Cranstone whose eyes 
have retained your radium poison, shall 
be left to the mercy of the English 
medical prigs. Beatrice Messonier 
would have cured her as she cured 
Renwick. To-morrow I close the Insti- 
tute and,” he laughed sharply, “ there 
will be three blind mice waiting on the 
steps—calling for mercy and the light 
they will never again behold !” 

Inouyiti flinched as though naked 
steel had touched him. “ You will not 
commit this last infamy, Teroni Tsarka. 
Let me expiate...A son of the 
Samurai knows how to suffer and obey. 
Your wishes are mine. I am ready.” 

He spoke quietly now, his head bent 
in silent submission, his thin, shapely 
hands thrust out into the lamp glow. 

Dr. Tsarka sighed, and then glanced 
meaningly at the bull-necked ex-soldier. 

“Are you also ready?” he asked 
simply. 

Horubu waved his fuming cigar-butt, 
and was instantly seized by a fit of 
coughing that almost bent him to the 
floor. Recovering slowly, he thrust his 
asthma-congested face nearer the light 

“Give me a good car, Teroni. Let 
Inouyiti do the shooting. I will be 
near to strip Renwick if necessary. 
The rubber finger may be in his pocket 
Then ’’—he paused as the coughing fit. 
threatened to strangle him—" then, if 
there is a crowd of police and other 
fools to obstruct me I will give them a 
little exhibition of Indian Juggernaut 
work. I must have a_ good car, 
though,” he added, wiping his purple 
face. ‘One that will smash up a 
crowd like Oyama’s nine-inch shells. 
Ayati! Iam ready, Teroni.” 


X. 


Dr. Tsarka was never a victim of his 
own impulses. In ordering Soto 
Inouyiti to shoot Gifford Renwick he 
had done so believing that his existence 
depended upon the swift recovery of 
the radium concealed within the joints 
of the little rubber finger. 
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Horubu rose from his corner near the 
window, his animal eyes searching the 
study from corner to corner. 

“] want a pair of motor-goggles and 
achin-mask. That red tie of Inouyiti’s 
will hang us all unless it is burnt,’’ he 
growled with a nod in the artist’s 
direction. 

The desired articles were brought in 
by a quick-footed coolie servant, while 
Dr. Tsarka permitted himself a sharp 
examination of Inouyiti’s wearing 
apparel. 

“ You must dress for the adventure,” 
he said gently. ‘“‘ An American army 
hat and a suggestion of a beard will 
give you a Bohemian appearance. You 
keep such things for the use of your 
models, do you not ? ” 

The boy shivered as the gleam of 
Horubu’s revolver lit the dark folds of 
his driving coat. ‘‘ I will do what you 
wish,’ he muttered fearfully. ‘‘ Only 
I must have your promise that Miss 
Cranstone shall be treated by Beatrice 
Messonier.”’ 

Dr. Tsarka regarded him sombrely. 


“Bring back the rubber finger, In- 


ouyiti. Miss Cranstone shall be cured. 
Now go to your room. Fix yourself 
for a meeting with Renwick, and shoot 
straight.” 

Horubu waddled impatiently about 
the study while the young artist retired 
to complete his facial disguise. He 
paused at intervals in his limping 
promenade to inspect, by the lamp 
glow, his cartridge-filled revolver. 

“IT want your chauffeur’s licence, 
Teroni,” he said huskily. ‘‘ There is 
a German, near Victoria, who has the 
carl want. It has a torpedo body, a 
snout of steel. It was built in Paris 
for a Russian army surgeon who did 
ambulance work in Manchuria. It is 
an ugly machine, and was brought to 
London by a builder who used it 
for a model. The German at the 
garage wants me to buy it. He is 
willing to allow me a few trial runs.”’ 

“You are going to paint the 
wheels,” Tsarka questioned unmoved, 
‘with English blood ? ” 

© If the English fools get in my way 
to-night there will be a red car in the 
garage to-morrow,” Horubu grunted. 
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Inouyiti returned, an American army 
hat drawn over his brow. The change 
in his appearance elicited a mutter of 
admiration from both men. He was 
no longer the sloping-shouldered boy 
artist of eighteen. A _ few pencil 
strokes had given length to his round 
Japanese features. A wisp of beard, 
torpedo pointed, completed the change. 
Horubu clapped his shoulder with 
affected bonhomie. 

‘“‘ Dressed for killing, eh, my pretty 
Inouyiti! This night your name shall 
ring through London. Your photo- 
graphs will be in all the shop windows.”’ 

Now that the young artist’s vélz, in 
the prospective shooting expedition, 
had been decided, Horubu affected a 
grim pleasantry that was not devoid 
of affection, for Inouyiti and the ex- 
soldier had enjoyed a certain camara- 
derie together in London. 

To Inouyiti the shooting of Gifford 
Renwick meant certain arrest, and 
death eventually, in expiation of his 
crime. The thought scarcely caused 
him an instant’s regret. It was the 
memory of the studio tragedy that 
bludgeoned his conscience now, of 
Violet Cranstone, the one woman who 
had stirred his Asiatic soul to love and 
tenderness. He had never hoped to 
gain her affection; she was too far 
removed, socially, racially. All the 
fires of his transparent genius could 
not win her back to him. 

Dr. Tsarka took his hand, as he 
joined Horubu in the hall, and _ per- 
mitted an emotional tremor to soften 
the blade-edge of his words. 

‘* Adieu, Inouyiti, we shall remember 
you as a brave boy. If you fail to- 
night there is no hope for us. Shoot 
low ; grip him when he falls and get to 
his pockets. Throw the rubber finger 
to Horubu. Now go!” 

The young artist muttered an in- 
audible good-bye, then stepped inte 
the street, chin in the air, his eyes 
aflame. The fragments of a Samurai 
war song broke from him only to be 
checked by his sullen-browed com- 
panion. 

“We must reach Victoria, boy. 
A train leaves here at eight o'clock. 
This Renwick often reports the day’s 
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work to his chief between nine and ten. 
(f he is later we shall meet the theatre 
crowds.” 

Inouyiti meekly hummed his 
Japanese song as they tramped to the 
station. The end had come and he 
was no longer afraid. All his life he 
had struggled to attain eminence at 
his craft. Success had almost crowned 
his efforts until his meeting with Dr. 
Tsarka. The little nerve specialist had 
advanced him large sums of money to 
assist him in his fight for fame, but 
each fresh loan only plunged him deeper 
into debt. His pictures did not sell 
rapidly, and since his appearance in 
London he had acquired expensive 
tastes. The simple habits of his early 
life no longer sufficed. French dinners, 
theatre parties, and the society of 
English ladies had taken their place. 
He was no longer the homely boy 
artist who had journeyed from Tokio, 
with his brushes and canvas, to con- 
quer the artistic soul of Great Britain. 
The fire of genius was still in his pulse ; 
colour and vision still sobbed for 
expression. Yet here was the end of 
life—a gallows in an English gaol ! 

In the few sane moments that flashed 
upon him, at intervals, his mind went 
back to the scene in the studio, the 
men and women he had blinded and 
maimed at the bidding of Teroni 
Tsarka. What madness had led him 
into the compact! Tsarka had 
assured him that it was all a joke that 
would make the English laugh. They 
would laugh, Tsarka had assured him, 
at the Baron with the spots, and at the 
American millionaire with the purple 
whiskers. But Teroni Tsarka had said 
nothing about the horrible effects of 
the radium-sponge concealed within 
the specially arranged stereoscope. 
Neither had the Fates warned him that 
Violet Cranstone would walk into the 
midst of his devilish manipulations. 

Horubu sat beside him in the train 
until Victoria was reached. Here the 
gruff ex-soldier hurried him down a 
maze of streets where the traffic 
enveloped them like a_ millrace. 
Horubu halted at the door of a garage 
kept by an oily-tongued German, and 
riefly made known his wants. The 
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German shook hands cordially with 
Horubu in the badly-lit passage where 
half a dozen dilapidated cars filled the 
background. 

The ex-soldier’s glance wandered 
over the scrap-heap of derelict auto- 
mobiles, a look of feigned disappoint- 
ment in his eyes. 

“ The old French machine not here,”’ 
he said in his incomplete English, his 
squat bulk half-hid in the shadow of 
the gate. ‘‘ I want it to look at.” 

The German smiled reassuringly. 
“T keep id in der back garage because 
id distracts my customers. Dey say id 
is such a big car.”’ > oo 

Horubu affected an air of sullen sur- 
prise. ‘‘ The machine is heavy,” he 
admitted ; ‘“ too heavy for scout work.” 
He fumbled with some papers in his 
pocket as though in search of a letter. 

‘A friend of mine is going to the 
Congo next month. He wants a big, 
ugly car for the bad roads, a car that 
will not to pieces go when it strikes a 
tree stump.” 

The German evinced a business-like 
interest in the ex-soldier’s statement. 
“ De old tumbril haf a record for heavy 
work,”’ he laughed. “Id vas an old 
Russian army machine, und vas vort 
a hundred and fifty ponds as a model. 
Coom into der shed und haf a look.” 

Horubu followed him, leaving Inouyiti 
standing in the shadow of the gate. 
The German opened the shed door and 
lit a lamp suspended from an overhead 
beam. In the centre of the garage 
stood a low torpedo-shaped car, con- 
spicuous for its heavy mountings and 
axles. The proprietor patted its steel- 
belted face as though it were a man- 
killing tiger. 

“Td belong to an Army surgeon, und 
passed into der hands ob Lieutenant 
Scolitz of der second army corps. 
The German spoke in a confidential 
tone to Horubu, stooping over the 
copper-framed wind-screen. 

‘Td vas at Mukden where der 
fightin’ vas und id did some rear-guard 
work,” he concluded with a deep 
chuckle. 

“Tashan! I remember,” nodded 
the ex-soldier passing his black hand 
over the clutch and gear-boxes. “Scolitz 
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was cut off by a detachment of the 
twenty-third infantry.” 

The German gaped a little at the 
announcement, then, detecting some- 
thing of the soldier in Horubu, laughed 
good humoredly. ‘‘ Dot accounts for 
dese scratches, eh ?” 

He indicated a network of scars that 
ran diagonally across the steel-snouted 
machine. ‘“‘ Scolitz drove der car over 
der bayonets,” he added with a hoarse 
laugh. ‘He milled his way troo der 
twenty-third, eh, mein friendt, und 
joined Kuropatkin like a good soldier.” 

“Tsh!” Horubu strode round the 
machine, a critical scowl on his brow. 

“Tt’s a big scrap-heap, but if it has 
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pace 
“Td leaps—leaps !” the German ex- 
claimed. ‘Id can run down an 
express midout shifting a screw.’ 

“Get it ready!” Horobu com- 
manded. “ I will return it before 
morning after my friend has looked at 
it well.” 

Twenty minutes later the “ torpedo ’ 
car glided from the garage with 
Inouyiti seated low in the submarine- 
shaped “ poop.” The car, under the 
ex-soldier’s hand, moved with a pecu- 
liar sobbing noise in the direction of the 
International Inquiry Bureau. The 
young artist had drawn his hat over his 
eyes and his thoughts ran again to the 
scene in the studio where he pictured, 
with flowing imagery, the tragic 
moment when Violet Cranstone rushed 
unbidden to the deadly stereoscope. 

Horubu spoke once as the car swung 
into Whitehall, and his voice sounded 
above the vibrating throb of the 
cylinders. 

“You are a good shot, Inouyiti ? 
he asked. : 

“Yes.” The artist answered with 
his head down. He was thinking of a 
blind face and a pair of radium-scarred 
eyes, 

Horubu grunted his chin near the 
window-screen. “ Don’t mistake your 


” 


man. Put out your hand and take 
this pistol.” 

_ He thrust the heavy service revolver 
into the slim, tight-clenched hand, and 


again his glance returned to the wind- 
screen, 
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“ You know Renwick well, eh ?”’ 
“Quite. He is taller than most 
English or Americans. He has a good 
face and womanish eyes.” Inouyiti 
spoke in a scarce audible voice, his 
head almost between his knees. “I 
shall not mistake him.”’ 

“Men with womanish eyes have a 


knack of facing the fire,’ Horubu 
grumbled. ‘“‘ Take care and watch 


him.” 

The car drew up with a sliding gurr 
about twenty yards from the entrance 
to the International Inquiry Bureau. 

“When I light a cigarette—fire,’ 
Horubu whispered. ‘‘ Keep your 
weapon ready ; he may be here at any 
m ment.” 


’ 


XI. 


Gifford Renwick was vastly interested 
in the fluorescent rays which grew more 
brilliant as he sheltered the rubber 
finger from the electric glow. The 
carpeted floor, beneath the table, was 
illumined by a flood of amethyst light 
that spread to his hand and clothes 
with the suddenness of a Rontgen-ray. 

Gifford was not eager to replace the 
rubber finger in his pocket. A sudden 
fear of its radio-active properties came 
upon him. Wrapping it in his ’kerchief 
gingerly he left the restaurant and 
succeeded in obtaining a small empty 
chocolate box from an adjoining con- 
fectioner’s. Dropping the rubber digit 
in the soft paper at the bottom he was 
able to examine, with more safety, the 
cause of the light-emissions. 

Only one known element was capable 
of such tremendous molecular activity. 
And he divined in a flash that Inouyiti’s 
false finger contained a large quantity 
of pure radium. Further reflections 
induced the belief that the six grains 
of radium, which had been stolen from 
the laboratory of Professor Moritz, lay 
concealed in the hollow of the rubber 
finger ! 

With all his cunning and duplicity 
Dr. Tsarka had failed to hold the 
precious substance which had cost him 
many months of labour and toil to 
acquire. A thrill of pleasure seized 
Gifford as he strode in the direction of 








the International Inquiry Bureau, the 
small cardboard box gripped firmly in 
his hand. To have recovered the six 
thousand pounds’ worth of radium 
seemed like one of Fate’s compen- 
sations after his bitter experiences in 
the past. 

Whitehall and its immediate pre- 
cincts were in a state of unusual 
quietude as he hurried towards the 
Bureau. At Horseguards Avenue he 
paused irresolutely as though some long 
dead instinct had been startled to life, 
goading him into a state of unusual 
alertness. Some _ distance ahead, 
wrapped in the night fog, panted a 
long-bodied, steel-hipped automobile. 

Gifford’s eye traversed the broad 
column of shadow which slanted from 
the windows of the adjacent buildings, 
and, in that brief glance, he detected 
the figure of Soto Inouyiti standing near 
the portico. 

There was nothing in the artist’s 
pose to attract attention ; it was the 
grotesque outline of the automobile 
that quickened his curiosity ; its huge 
tumbril-like body, the great steel snout 
that seemed capable of boring through 
an army. But most of all, Gifford’s 
instincts swung him wide of the bull- 
necked figure squatting behind the 
clutch. 

Within fifteen feet of Inouyiti he 
halted sharply because the young artist 
had become aware of his approach. 
Incidentally the man in the car lit a 
cigarette. 

Gifford checked an exclamation as 
his eyes followed the up-slanting pistol 
in the artist’s fist. A moment later he 
saw the white flash, felt the heart- 
shaking report as the bullet sobbed 
past his face. 

“The deuce take you! 
you firing at?” 

Gifford remained stationary for a 
fraction of time, then a forward leap 
took him within three feet of his 
assailant. Inouyiti’s hand deviated 


What are 


slightly from the line of fire, and the 
accompanying flash lit up his eyes. 
Gifford ducked nimbly, his right hand 
smashing upward at the levelled arm. 

Inouyiti screamed a word in the 
vernacular as the smoking weapon was 
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twisted from his grasp. Withacleverly 
executed armlock Gifford brought him 
to the half-turn before the artist had 
regained his equilibrium. 

Gifford breathed sharply, his eyes 
questing over the charcoal-lined 
jeatures, the tag of false beard which 
had fallen, in the struggle, to the 
pavement. 

“You must come with me, Soto, 
There’s a warrant out for your arrest 
in connection with that studio business, 
Don’t struggle or your wrists may get 
broken.” 

A small crowd had been attracted by 
the revolver shots. Gifford waved 
back a dozen hands that sought to 
render assistance. Inouyiti hung 
limply in his grasp, his frail figure 
palpitating with exhaustion after his 
desperate scuffle. Slowly the young 
Englishman urged him forward in the 
direction of Scotland Yard, hoping to 
obtain police help before the crowd 
increased. 

Passing the low-bodied automobile 
with his assailant, the young detective 
observed a sudden movement on the 
driver’s part. Instantly Gifford sought 
to evade a noosed coil of rope that 
circled with unerring judgment above 
his head. Swiftly the loop descended, 
and was drawn with a savage jerk 
about his shoulders and arms. Simul- 
taneously he felt himself jerked from 
his feet towards the front wheels of the 
throbbing car. 

Horubu, with unparalleled audacity, 
moved the car forward a couple of 
yards and then, reaching out, made fast 
the rope to the heavy iron step under 
the door. 

Gifford struggled desperately to slip 
his arms from the octopus-like noose, 
his fingers striving to grasp Inouyiti’s 
revolver which had fallen within reach. 

Without haste or trepidation, Horubu 
slipped from his seat and caught up 
the semi-conscious artist from the pave- 
ment and dropped him, without cere- 
mony, into the car. With a panther- 
like movement he was back in his place, 
his great hands encircling the clutch. — 

The crowd appeared to divine his 
intentions, for as the car slid forward 
a friendly knife slashed the rope which 
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threatened to drag Gifford through the 
streets of Westminster. 

Horubu snapped a warning oath at 
the crowd of arms and shoulders that 
sought to bar his progress. A woman 
screamed at him from the pavement, 
for she had noted the grim race-hatred 
that flamed in his eyes. A _ stone 
whipped past her, smashing the wind- 
screen almost in his face. 

“Drag the beast out ! ”’ 

“Tie him to the car with his own 
rope!” 

Sticks and umbrellas smote and 
stabbed in Horubu’s direction. For an 
instant it seemed as though the clutch 
would not answer. The car sobbed 
and fretted near the pavement like an 
animal held in check 

The hand of a night watchman closed 
on Horubu’s neck as he stooped over a 
refractory lever. Another grabbed the 
supine Inouyiti lying at his feet. 

“They're Japs. . By Jove! Have 
‘em out. Turn the iron trap on top of 
em!” 

The Japanese ex-soldier shook off 
the watchman’s grip, and his eye 
measured the throng which threatened 
to cut off his retreat. Another moment 
and he would be out of the car under 
the feet of the excited Londoners. 

The refractory lever responded to 
his touch, and the whale-backed 
machine rushed forward into the tight- 
packed zone of arms and faces. 

A man, leaning across the front- 
wheel guard, was flung stammering to 
the kerb as though a bison had pitched 
him clear of the track. Gifford had 
gained his feet, in a half-dazed con- 
dition, his arms tingling and swollen 
where the noose had gripped. 

With some discretion the crowd 
scattered in front of the steel-hipped 
auto, allowing it to swing by. At the 
street corner, where the traffic grew 
denser as the theatre cabs swept past, 
another crowd, attracted by the 
screams and shouting voices, appeared 
at the street entrance. 

The auto moaned hoarsely, like a bull 


(To be continued.) 
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about to charge. Half a dozen enraged 
citizens clung to the wheel-guards and 
sides in their efforts to drag the 
Japanese ex-soldier from his seat. 

A sudden throw in of the clutch 
swayed the heavy-bodied car on to the 
sidewalk ; another, executed with the 
dexterity of an experienced chauffeur, 
sent her at full speed in a line with the 
wall. The men clinging to the wheel- 
guards were brushed off like flies. 

Horubu grinned as the released auto 
dashed from the sidewalk into the 
midst of the bewildered crowd. As a 
knife slides through bread so_ it 
separated and mowed down the flying 
pedestrians. Right and left it charged, 
grinding, slamming beneath its wheels 
the men and women who sought to 
reach a place of safety. 

Horubu hurtled through Whitehall 
into Northumberland Avenue, slacken- 
ing speed near the Embankment only 
when the shouts of the outraged 
citizens had died away. 

“We must separate,” he said to the 
slowly recovering young artist. ‘‘ Get 
up ; pull your silly wits together.” 

Halting the machine in the shadow 
of the railway arch, he alighted and 
hauled Inouyiti unceremoniously into 
the road. Then, with a glance over 
his shoulder at the car, hurried the boy 
artist towards Waterloo Bridge. 

“There will be a hue and cry,” he 
said hoarsely. “We must get to 
shelter.” 

“But . ..we have accomplished 
nothing! ”’’ Inouyiti almost sobbed. 
“ After the killirig and the mutila- 
tions...” 

“We have the radium _ cache.” 
Horubu tapped his huge pocket signifi- 
cantly. “The dog, Renwick, was 
carrying our fortunes in a chocolate 
box. Only for my American lariat 
he would have carried you to the 
gallows. Assoba! We part here. Go 


back to Tsarka.”’ 

Horubu touched his shoulder lightly 
and then walked sharply in the direction 
of the bridge lamps. 
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This is a story of a war of the future, but that a mere lively flight of imagination may some 
day become literal fact will easily be gathered from the news published in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ’’ of the forthcoming launch (if that is the word) that our naval airship, which has 
been built by Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, is ready at Barrow to make hey first experi- 
mental flight as soon as the weather is favourable, and is the largest divigible that has yet 
heen completed in any country. 

The body of the airship has been built with a new material, Duvalumin ; and the great 
outer cover, as well as the covers of the thirteen or fourteen separate balloons, or gas-bags, of 
which it ts composed, ts a stout material of British invention, named Ioco. Forty-five miles 
an hour is to be the speed of the new airship. Gondolas will be carried for hey crew of twenty- 
five men, and a warship will be in attendance whenever she is maneuvring at sea. 


Union Jack on her prow, and’ worm,” every sort of missile known to 
then, while the gun-fire rolled modern war skirred and shrilled by 
from hill to hill, and the rattle of the them, and Plain John Brown gave his 
rifles waxed and waned, they opened famous exhibition of getting all over the 
the door of Shed Number Two, manned ___gas-bag at once. He had a packet of 
her, and slid up into the grey sky. adhesive plasters, and wherever he 
There was Lieutenant Maclellan, found a shot hole he plugged it. 
Engineer Fortescue, Sapper Lowe, Engineer Fortescue sat with the others 
Gunner O’Reilly, and “Plain John behind the pressed steel bulwarks, and 
3rown,” who did things like oiling, his work was to keep an eye generally 
adjusting and plugging shot holes in’ on the engines, and, in particular, to 
the goldbeaters’ skin envelopes. They let hydrogen into the gas-bag out of a 
were the crew of H.M. Airship the metal cylinder whenever any escaped 
“Grey Lady.’”’ As they wriggled into through punctures. 
the air, zig-zagging—to avoid aimed There were no weeping women to 
shots—in a way that had earned for see them go up. England was choked 
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NOR bravado they painted the their ship the name of ‘the wounded 














with weeping women, but they 
were kept out of the way of the war, 
and they wept on half rations in 
obscure back streets in front of starved 
grates, while the children had got not 
to miss the grown men. 

Lieutenant Maclellan had a beard, 
and no one reminded him of the Army 
regulations against beards. Engineer 
Fortescue had boots that showed his 
toes. The seams kept his clothes 
together. Sapper Lowe and Gunner 
O'Reilly wore golfing suits, with their 
badges of rank wired on to their 
shoulders, and Plain John Brown was 
so oily that mere soap and water could 
not wash him clean. 

Their rations were four Army bis- 
cuits a day and whatever else they could 
get, and their work was to scout on 
behalf of the stubborn little army that 
was beaten, that did not realise it, 
and that ended one night—one cold, 
foggy, hoar-frosty night—by getting 
in with the bayonet, and settling up a 
six weeks’ war victoriously in little 
more than the same number of minutes. 

And the “Grey Lady ”’ was the little 
army's slave, its eyes, its ears, and 
altogether the best pal it ever had. 
And the “ Grey Lady” knew all this, 
and used to boast ‘‘ something horrid,” 
and carry on like a new evening paper 
that had just got a “‘ scoop.” 

There was always more or less of a 
battle going on, so that the gun fire 
and the rifle shots did not any longer 
worry the crew of the “ Grey Lady.” 
They had their own little gun, a smart 
one-pounder, that had been known to 
worry aeroplanes to a large extent. 

When you are a dirigible, and an 
aeroplane rushes you, and you sud- 
denly rise a thousand feet above him, 
dropping full sand-bags on him as you 
g0 up, it does worry him. In the first 
Place it seems to him as if you had been 
jerked up on a string by a god, and, in 
the second place, half-hundredweight 
sand-bags upset his stability when they 
hit his planes from a height. 

But when you slide back a panel in 
your deck, and plug him with one- 
pounder shells, his steering becomes 
wild. He cannot follow you, be- 
Cause it takes time to climb the air in 
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any sort of ’plane, so that, before he 
can reach you, you are hull down on 
the horizon, and he feels he has nothing 
to write home to mother about. So 
that there is more than a little to be 
said for the once despised “‘ gasbag.”’ 

The “Grey Lady” had a _ very 
choice quarrel on hand with a brace of 
monoplanes that seemed to live solely 
to harass her whenever she travelled 
on the wind-ways. As _ sure 
went out these two rose at her. They 
were like Fate. She knew them well 
One had a triangular patch on her 
starboard plane, and the other made 
a bubbling noise like an angry camel. 
They used to try to get above her and 
drop burning celluloid on her skin. 
Besides that, there was always a man 
with a rifle on board each, and they 
attended to her with a fidelity that 
was touching. When she rose above 
them the marksmen lay on their backs 
and tried to drill holes in her. Some- 
times they succeeded, and then Plain 
John Brown had to scramble about 
with his plasters and make running 
repairs, whilst the ‘“‘ Grey Lady” got 
patchier and patchier. 

The only grey thing about the 
“Grey Lady” was her car, and that 
was painted a warship-slate. The rest 
of her was lemon yellow, with darker 
yellow spots where Plain John Brown 
had been at work. 

She kept low to-day, and the noise 
of her engines was like the beating of 
the wings of hundreds upon hundreds of 
pheasants, and her four propellers 
droned mournfully like bees on a cold 
day when honey is scarce, and the 
grubs are hungry. 

‘“ There’s ‘ patch-plane,’ ” 
lellan. 
out.” 

He was, and the rifleman beside his 
pilot was ejaculating shots at a steady 
rate of twenty a minute. They fell 


as she 


said Mac- 
“ He’s seen us, and he’s fussing 


short, but Plain John Brown got 
ready his poultices. 
“And there’s ‘the camel,’” said 


Fortescue, ‘‘ bubbling more than ever. 
We'd be lonely without those two.” 

“It’s the true word you're saying,” 
said O’Reilly, fondling the one-pounder 
hopefully. 
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‘“‘ But here’s another,” Maclellan ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Here’s another I don’t 
know.” 

With a business-like whir a brand 
new biplane got up off the grass, and 
came skimming along at the “ Grey 
Lady” like an angry double-winged 
dragon-fly. 

“He’s going to ram us, and take us 
to eternal smash with him,” Lowe said. 
‘“T don’t know his name, but I think 
he ought to be called ‘ The Earnest 
Worker.’ ” 

“ Try him with the gun,” Maclellan 
ordered. O’Reilly got the sights on, 
and fired, but he only drilled a hole in 
the port plane.- The “Earnest 
Worker” slanted up, showing his 
skeleton belly, and O'Reilly tried 
another shot at him, and missed. 

“It’s time we went up on the 
string,” said Maclellan. Fortescue 


stopped the engines, Lowe emptied 
three sand-bags, and the “ Grey Lady 
shot up above the attacking aeroplanes, 
tilted her elevators, and wriggled push- 
fully higher into the sky. 


Two more aeroplanes left the grass 
and came at her. 

‘Five to one,’ Maclellan said. 
‘They’ve been getting new ones from 
somewhere.”’ The last to rise was a 
rakish-looking monoplane with a turn 
of speed and a general handiness in 
the air that filled the men on the 
“Grey Lady” with admiration, and 
a little tinged them with caution. It 
was the biggest _heavier-than-air 
machine they had yet seen. It carried, 
their glasses showed, four men, and it 
came at them with the speed of a 
railway engine. O’Reilly got to work 
with his gun, and sent a shell home on 
one of the cylinder heads. The jar 
stopped the delicate engines, and the 
great monoplane slid down and took 
ground. 

A little party of soldiers ran out 
from the enemy’s lines, and the British 
shelled and peppered them. 

‘We can leave that little lot to the 
earthworms,” said Maclellan. ‘‘ Earth- 
worms” is the army airman’s slang for 
those who go about their business in 
any other way than by air. 

Bullets were singing about their ears 
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now, and the high-angle guns were 
making things hot. 

“What did the policeman say to the 
*busman ? ”’ Fortescue asked. 

“Higher up,’ Maclellan ordered 
taking the hint, and more sand 
splashed down. They rose a thousand 
feet, and the enemy’s lines lay under 
them. The sapper took his photo- 
graphs, made his notes, and generally 
did his business upon the great winds. 

The four aeroplanes toiled manfully 
up the air after them, and spat ineffec- 
tive rifle bullets at them on principle. 
Maclellan looked at the intricate 
mechanism of the “ Grey Lady,” and 
scraped his feet on the pressed steel of 
the bottom of her car. It all seemed 
very solid to be suspended on a bubble, 
however tough the skin of the bubble. 
A shadow fell on the gasbag, and he 
climbed up the netting to get a view 
of the sky above him, and of what 
might be in it. A clear thousand 
feet over his head hung, or seemed 
to hang, a monoplane. He looked 
closer, and saw that it was rushing 
down on him at so steep a slant that 
his first thought was that it was falling. 

He scrambled back into the car, 
gave short, urgent orders, and the big 
yellow dirigible began to twist and turn 
like a clumsy swallow-hunted butterfly 
harnessed to a sausage-skin. The air- 
man who can take his enemy to death 
with him hassucceeded. The swooping 
thing above him was quite content to 
be wrecked if it could only wreck too. 
But when you are planing down at an 
angle so near disaster, and a gale blows 
up between your feet, it is not easy to 
steer, and the “‘ Grey Lady ”’ wriggled 
herself out of danger that time, and her 
crew hung over the sides of the car, and 
watched the most daring bit of devil- 
may-care airmanship they had ever 
seen. 

As it was, the monoplane missed by 
inches, and they caught a glimpse of 
the keen white face of the pilot as he 
flashed by. Hewas cool. He laughed 
as he passed, shouted something rasp- 
ing they could not catch, dragged 
over his levers, righted himself with 
two seconds to spare, went round on a 
mile wide slant, and came at them 





“They caught.a glimpse of the keen white face of the pilot as he flashed by.” 
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again. He flew the fastest thing that 
ever happened, and he was _ perfectly 
ready to die in any one of the gruesome 
ways possible to an airman. He seemed 
to be hunting death as a lover, and 
he rocketed across the sky, and did 
amazing things because he_ risked 
strains on his stays and guys that no 
man who even faintly feared dying 
would have risked. 

When the “ Grey Lady ” went further 
up he cork-screwed up after her, and 
seemed to turn into a_helocoptrical 
machine that could drag itself sheer up 
by the speed and lifting power of its 
propellers. 

“Good God!” said O’Reilly once, 
looking down at him, “ he’s sitting on 
his tail climbing up his own head.” 

He was hate translated into terms of 
mechanism ; he had the single-minded 
ferocity of a bulldog, and his intentions 
were wholly murderous. They threw 
one-pounder shells at him, and he 
swerved when he saw the flash, and 
escaped without scar. He was alone 
on his ‘plane. He laughed almost 
without ceasing, and at intervals he 
shouted inarticulately. He seemed one 
with his machine, the very type of the 
bird-man, or hawk-man rather. 

The ‘ Earnest Worker”? came up 
again, having pulled herself together, 


and the “ Patch-plane”’ and _ the 
“Camel” were indefatigable. They 
tried to head the ‘Grey Lady” off, 


but she rose higher and higher, until it 
became hard to breathe, and O'Reilly, 
working his gun, saw blood drop on 
the breech, and found his ears were 
Lleeding. 

And always outdistancing them the 
great monoplane climbed at them and 
tried to run in on them and bring 
them down, and have done with it for 
ever. 

They left the lesser machines a 
thousand feet below them, so that only 
the “ Grey Lady” and the “ Eagle,” 
for that was the name they read on 
her before the end came, were fighting. 

Maclellan, Fortescue, O'Reilly, Lowe 
and Brown clustered together round 
the steering wheel and took counsel, 
and could devise nothing except that 
they should go higher if they could. 
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ballast was all 


The 


only chance was to set the elevators, 


out, and their 
and force themselves up by 
engine power. 

But as high as they went the “ Eagle ” 
followed, though her pilot was labouring 
for breath, and the blood oozed from his 
ears, eyes and fingernails. Up and up 
they struggled in wide circles, and the 
clouds below them shut out the sight 
of the earth. 

They seemed to be flying over a 
fantastic. country of grey mountains 
in flux, and the sun flamed above them 
like the mouth of a great furnace. 

And all the while, unheeding the 
glory about them, these men struggled 
to kill each other. The little gun pawric* 
tuated the noise of the engines with 
staccato barkings, and the “ Eagle,” 
with torn wings, never relented of its 
purpose, but twisted and turned after 
them as surely as though it were 
attached to them by a cord. 

Then higher clouds banked them- 
selves heavily up before the face of 
the sun, and the air grew colder, making 
the gasin the great envelope shrink, and 
the ‘‘Grey Lady” dropped lower and 
lower until she was lost in the fog of 
the clouds she had flown above. 

“If we can keep in this we shall do 
yet,” Brown gasped. 
~ “Ves if we could,” Maclellan said. 
He opened his pocket-book and wrote 
in it. 

“T’m not married,” said Fortescue. 
He knew that Maclellan was saying 
his last words to his wife and his little 
son. 

‘“ The envelope’s getting wet,” Lowe 
said. ‘‘ We'd better steer down.” 

O’ Reilly stood by his gun and waited. 

The engines stopped. The petrol 
was gone. The “ Grey Lady ”’ drifted 
into a break in the clouds, and a shalt 
of sunlight shining through a rift in 
the higher clouds fell upon her, and 


their 


she rose again, and the “Eagle 
sighted her and swooped. 
The five men stood and watched 


him, O’Reilly by his gun. The mighty 
monoplane came at them with engines 
working at full speed, and the Irishman, 
a little grey about the lips, watched it 
steadily. 
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“T’ll not miss this time,” he said, 
looking along the sights. 

The “ Eagle’ was half a mile away, 
and the suspense lasted forty seconds. 

“It’s the last shell,” said O'Reilly. 
“T’ve kept it for this.”’ 

He waited till he knew he must hit, 
and then he fired. The last thing he 
saw was the broken body of the pilot 
of the ‘‘ Eagle ” spinning over and over 
into the cloud bank, and then the 
monoplane, her propellers shrilling, 
“ Grey 
flamed and 


tore into the envelope of the 
Lady,” 
exploded. 


and the gas 


KING 





above 
them driven down in a spume of mist, 
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Those below, watching the clouds 
them, saw them riven, saw 


and through the jagged opening the 
car of the ‘“ Grey Lady,” interlocked 
with the tangled framework of the 


and, 


fell spinning to the earth, 
flesh that once 


Eagle,” 
more dreadful, 


was men. 


On Laffan’s Plain are trenches filled 


with chips of white marble. The air- 
men, passing over, look down on them 
and see that they spell the names of 
the men who died when the “ Grey 
Lady ”’ died. 

PIPPIN. 


robed in white and red, 


ING PIPPIN, 
A banquet in my orchard spread ; 


The wasps and butterflies and bees 


Drained out his goblets to the lees, 


Then flew to feast on Summer’s store 


Of blossoms. 


Pippin, grown quite poor, 


Held meagre state in a green gown, 


With little apples buttoned down ; 


But in his cap the thrush would sing 


At evenfall and morning-spring ; 


And, with the robin’s reddening throat 


The gayer grew King Pippin’s coat— 


Until in crimson and in gold 


He stood, most glorious to behold ; 


And every little wanton breeze 


Piled his ripe riches round his knees, 


3ut, by the dusking of one day, 


Men’s hands had stripped his wealth away, 


And left King Pippin beggared, bare 


And shivering in the autumn air. 


Then, in the dark, deft spiders threw 


Their lacework over him, and Dew 


And Frost hung these with gems, so bright 


His dazzling splendours dimmed the sight ! 





CLOTILDE GRAVES. 
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LORD KELVIN—GARIBALDI—DR. LIVINGSTONE—JOHN BRIGHT. 


HEN middle life is reached 
memories become the chief 
possession of the inner con- 

sciousness. They can be divided into 
the remembrance of those events, 
unnoticed at the moment and often 
trivial in themselves, which have been 
the turning point in the history of the 
individual. Link by link it is possible 
to see how the daily round, the com- 
mon task, neglected or performed, 
forged the chain of circumstances 
which environ and form the life lived 
before and after in the world. These 
memories are for the individual con- 
alone. Before them we 
stand and note where issues, momen- 
tous to ourselves, have taken place, 
and we remember we did the deed, or 
left it undone, as idly as on a summer’s 
day we threw a stone into the river, 
and noted the spread of the rocking 
wavelets as they rippled to our feet. 

These are the memories noted in the 
unseen book of life ; they are not those 
with which we can enrich the pages 
to be read by the world in which we 
move and have our being. In a totally 
different category are the memories of 
the great scenes we have witnessed 
or have shared; the words “ pregnant 
with celestial fire’? which we have 
heard in debate, or conversation, in 
the pulpit, or on the platform. It has 
been said that the records of conver- 
sation are as bunches of dried flowers 
pressed between the leaves of a book. 
The form is there still, the flowers can 
be named, but from them all colour, 
scent and life has for ever fled. 

It must be sadly recognised that 
there is much truth in all this. None 
feel this more than those who remember 
the great dead and the sound of the 
voices that are still. They can remem- 
ber the emotions that thrilled as with 
a physical anguish, and yet a pain 


sciousness 





which none who have experienced it 
would ever forego. It may have been 
felt in the presence of the truly great, 
at the sight of the doer of an heroic 
deed, or by words touched with a live 
coal from the altar of some high 
ideal, some burning apostolic zeal for 
the souls of men. 

It is not always that the soul of a 
leader among men, in deeds or in 
words, is encompassed by an heroic 
appearance. 

I can recall one instance where the 
inner man was not revealed externally. 
Sir William Thompson, the great phy- 
sical scientist, whose discoveries have 
so greatly aided the safety and well 
being of those whose business is in 
great waters, very late in his life took 
his seat as Lord Kelvin in the House 
of Lords. There was nothing in his 
appearance to make him noted in any 
assembly. His face and eyes had the 
absorbed look of one who was very 
little conscious of an outside world. 
A lameness hampered his movements, 
and the extraordinary modesty of his 
character, the truest indication of his 
great mental superiority, had made 
him obtrude himself but little in that 
House of which he was one of its most 
distinguished ornaments. 

On one occasion it was his duty to 
introduce a small Bill which concerned 
fishing interests, not of great moment 
to the general public. Lord Kelvin 
had, however, a large House to address, 
as later in the day a subject of burning 
interest in the political history of the 
day was to be discussed. . The members 
were anxious this debate should be 
reached. The majority of them were 
quite unfamiliar with the personality 
of Lord Kelvin, and after the manner 
of a debating chamber, uninterested 
in what was going on, they talked 
loudly through the whole of Lord 
























Kelvin’s speech. One of the Peers 
who was present knew the history of 
the speaker and was indignant with the 
ignorance and careless rudeness of his 
fellow Peers. He turned to the group 
who were talking loudest near to him 
and said, “‘ You talk together while 
the greatest man in the House is 
honouring you by addressing your 
Lordships.” The startled Peers sunk 
into an ashamed silence, while they 
eagerly looked round to distinguish 
what great orator and leader they had 
overlooked. Lord Kelvin was pro- 
bably totally unconscious of the diffi- 
culties under which he had _ been 
speaking. The great discoverer of 
scientific facts had none of the vanity 
of the orator, and his duty to the 
task he had undertaken accomplished, 
he resumed his seat as unaware that 
he had not been listened to as the 
audience were unaware of his great 
achievements in worlds into which 
their intellects could never enter. 
_Again, there are leaders who stamp 
their personalities on the eye and 
memory, and those who have seen 
them recognise that were they met in 
any company, scene, or circumstance, 
their appearance would always com- 
mand attention. 

First among these I would put. my 
memory of Garibaldi, Dr. Livingstone, 
and John Bright. Types, differing as 
widely as their lives were to be 
separate and distinct. 

The impressions made upon early 
youth are always vivid, and perhaps 
not necessarily accurate, but in the 
case of my own memory it was un- 
doubtedly stimulated by an early 
training in hero worship, an educa- 
tion left out in the training of the 
young generation, who are carefully 
instructed that there are no heroes so 
great as themselves. The art of lifting 
the eyes to the monumental among 
man and womankind, does, however, 
teach a close and noting observation. 

Garibaldi, as I remember him, had 
entered London, and been driven to 
Stafford House through a_ route 
crammed with one of the most remark- 
able crowds that had ever gathered to 
welcome a foreign conqueror to these 
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shores. The way had been prepared 
for him by the fiery words of Mr. 
Gladstone. The people saw in him the 
man who had, with his patriot army, 
accomplished the unity of a great 
country, and when Garibaldi appeared 
in person, the crowd saw in him the 
man and the hour. With difficulty he 
was conveyed through the miles of 
seething admirers. The carriage in 
which he _ stood saluting, literally 
dropped in pieces at the door of 
Stafford House, so great had been the 
pressure of the crowd that had hung 
on and around it. A few days later he 
came to breakfast in my father’s 
house. The guests and family were 
collected, waiting his arrival. He 
entered the long room decorated in 
white and gold, the sun of a gorgeous 
summer morning streaming across the 
flower-beds and wide lawn outside the 
open windows. For an instant he 
halted in the doorway, looking at those 
within. He was dressed in the uniform, 
whose colours became the rage in the 
dress of women (‘the Garibaldi” 
was the pioneer of the useful but less 
historic blouse of to-day); a man 
short of stature, but his noble carriage 
gave an impression of size. The folds of 
the grey cloak lying on the red shirt, 
the fair hair and beard framing a 
brow of great expanse ; above all, the 
keen blue eyes, which seemed to see 
everything in their wide, fearless out- 
look. He stands in that sunlit door- 
way an ineffaceable image of dauntless 
power, and of one born to lead men 
through blood and fire to certain 
victory. Later, we were taken up to 
him, and bid to kiss his hand ; of that 
and what followed little remains on 
my memory. Content am I with that 
portrait stamped on my mental vision. 

Dr. Livingstone is yet another of the 
personalities which are not easily for- 
gotten. He was, when in this country, 
a guest at Inveraray, and in that place 
occurred an illustration of the gifts of 
observation which so _ conspicuously 
marked his work as one of the greatest 
explorers the world has ever possessed. 

In the grounds of Inveraray Castle 
there stood a tall many-branched lime 
tree. Very high up, the trunk had 
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parted into two thick-limbed forks, 
and these had been bound together by 
chains connecting solid iron bars, the 
whole being riveted on to the tree in 
a somewhat unusual fashion. These 
bands had been unnoticed by the 
owner at the time when Dr. Living- 
stone was his guest. A previous genera- 
tion had dealt with the tree, and the 
leafy growth of branches had almost 
hidden this effort to support Nature. 
Many years after his visit Dr. Living- 
stone, in describing some growth cf a 
parasitic vegetation, quoted the methcd 
in which the tree he had seen at 
Inveraray had been bound with chains 
as similar to the binding effect of the 
creeper he described. 

The owner read the words written 
in far-off Africa, and making a close 
search in the castle grounds, found the 
tree which had so silently been observed 
by the traveller. Many years after a 
great storm brought the lime to the 
ground, and only then could the 
accuracy of the description be fully 
verified. <A section of the tree bearing 
its iron clamps lies near the young 
and vigorous forest tree which was 
planted by the missionary explorer. 

I can recall sitting on his knee in the 
large roomy barouche, as he drove 
with his hosts. The dusky skin, sun- 
burnt to a shade unusual in most white 
men. The dark eyes, with the look of 
those who have dwelt amid wide 
spaces, and lived alone with their own 
thoughts for companions. He wore 
the cap encircled with the gold band 
which is as familiar in his portrait as 
is the red shirt of Garibaldi... Dr. 
_ivingstone’s voice was peculiar for its 
soft modulation, not exactly a typical 
Scottish voice, or, at any rate, not 
typical of the locality which has the 
honour of being his birthplace. 
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It might be said of his presence, as 
of that of Garibaldi, that neither of 
them appeared types of the nation to 
which they belonged. The fair Italian 
and the dark Scot had, however, in 
them the inherited instincts of both 
their nations. 

Last of this trio of picture 
memories stands John  Bright— 
the self-possessed, strongly-built Eng- 
lishman. Here again the remark- 
able features were blue eyes, placed 
beneath the square, open forehead; 
the magic of the finely modulated 
voice, which gave expression to the 
somewhat immobile features. The 
first time he came as a guest to In- 
veraray he made some quick note of 
comment on a French carpet on 
which he found himself standing— 
the manufacturer’s observation with 
its alert and well-instructed informa- 
tion. Behind that same barouche in 
which Livingstone had sat, there was 
attached a capacious old-fashioned 
“rumble.” Into it the children were 
relegated, and I can remember leaning 
over the hocd in front listening to 
John Bright, as he repeated from his 
well-stored memory poems by every 
master, as the scenes and conversation 
prompted his recollection. The same 
musical voice which had echoed through 
the listening senate, and thrilled the 
swaying crowds packed beneath the 
platforms on which he stood. A 
tribune of the people, who cared neither 
for place nor fame; living and work- 
ing for the freedom of the individual ; 
loving to see his country yet more 
richly dowered by its laws, with liberty 
of conscience and of life- 





We pass; the path that each man trod 
Is dim or will be dim with weeds: 
What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age ? It rests with God. 
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POLICE AND THE CRIMINAL 


BY JOHN LAVINGTON. 


N every great city, but especially in 
London, the greatest city in the 
world, the fabulous amount of 

money and property which is carried 
and housed in safety by its citizens 


would surprise any one. Is not the 
World still ringing with the crime in 


Houndsditch 2? Is not the fact brought 
home to us almost daily in the news- 
papers when some daring gang seize 
by force or stealth the bags carried by 
the workers and traders who spend their 
ume in handling thousands of pounds’ 
worth of gems and precious metals ? 
Although the instances of robbery are 
extremely rare when we consider the 
amount of treasure which is carried, 
When they do occur they often are 








connected with — surprisingly 
sums. 
best days for the thieving fraternity, 
for some thousands of firms and in- 
dividuals send to the banks on these 
days and cash large cheques to pay the 
wages of the workers of our great 
industrial centres. To give a slight 
idea of the prizes which may fall to the 
lot of some successful and enterprising 
‘* bag-snatcher ”’ from this source alone, 
I would recall to my readers’ minds an 
instance which at the time made a 
great stir. 

The commissionaire in the employ of 
a large business house was returinng 
from a bank in the south of London 
when, without the slightest warning, 
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Friday and Saturday are the 
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the bag he carried was whipped out of 
his hand, and he beheld it rapidly dis- 
appearing up a dark by-street in the 
hands of a particularly agile and, as it 
afterwards turned out, desperate crimi- 
nal. A hot chase was immeciately 
started, and the fortunate appearance 
of constables from other streets re- 
sulted in the bag being recovered and 
the thief brought to justice. To the 
surprise even of the magistrate who 
tried the case, the bag was said to 
contain £2,000 in gold and notes. 


A famous robbery recalled. 

This cannot be an isolated case, nor 
can it be by any means the greatest 
amount which is 
being conveyed by 
unlikely people 
about our streets 
in this form alone ; 
but if we wish to 
find really remark- 
able cases of great 
wealth more or less 
unprotected we 
must go to the 
travellers and 
workers in costly 
metals. The case 
which caused such 
a sensation only a 
few months 
where £40,000 was 
stolen from a public 
lavatory, where the 
owner had put his 
bag containing the 
valuables out of his 
hand for a few brief 
seconds, will still 
be fresh in the 
memory of my readers. This was a 
remarkable amount, it must be ad- 
mitted, but there was nothing unusual 
in the method of robbery. 

Clerkenwell is the real arena in 
which the bulk of the jewel robberies 
take place. 


ago, 





This is, of course, natural, 
if we come to think of it, for the area 
bounded by Hatton Garden on the 
west, stretching through Clerkenwell to 
Goswell Road, is the abode of the 


greater part of the stone-dealers and 
manufacturing. jewellers in 


London. 
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A single diamond worth £3.000. 
Manufacturing jewellers and dealers handle such 
stones as a matter of course each day 





Only a few days after the great robbery 
I have mentioned, a messenger was set 
upon by three men in one of the busy 
streets of Clerkenwell, and roughly 


handled. He had only just left the pre- 
mises of his employers, manufacturing 
jewellers, when his bag, containing a 
fairly valuable collection of ornaments, 
was snatched from him. Luckily the 
thieves were in such a hurry that they 
‘fumbled the deal” and dropped the 
bag in their anxiety to get away. A 
chase was taken up by police and 
passers-by, but the men escaped. 


An ingenious escape. 

There is an old saying that “ fortune 
favours the brave”’ 
it certainly was on 
the side of the 
daring rough who 
snatched a_ bag, 
quite recently, 


from a_ jewellery 
traveller in 
the Holborn 


quarter, and, al- 
though his _ pur- 
suers were close on 
his heels, he man- 
aged to escape by 
bolting into a 
square of one of 
the inns and slam- 
ming behind him 
a heavy metal gate 
which closed with 





a spring lock. 
While the police 
and public were 


clamouring at the 
locked gate the in- 
genious thief, who 
had no doubt pre-arranged this avenue 
of escape, got clean away. 

These criminals who prey upon the 
floating wealth of the world have as 
many grades as our “ old nobility.” 
There are the common “ bag-snatchers, 
who grab, often clumsily, anything of 
even small value, and above them rank 
upon rank, until the princes and—since 
women are amongst our most expert 
jewel-thieves—the princesses of crime 
are reached. The latter stop at nothing 
and use every aid a broad scientific 
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knowledge can suggest to encompass 
their ends. Drugs and anesthetics 
are their daily servants, and so daring 
are their exploits that they rapidly 
develop into international thieves, for 
the sensation caused by a single stroke 
from these master criminals is enough 
to set the whole police organisation of 
the country at work 
against them. 


A “Princess” of 
crime. 

The continental 
trains and boats 
between London 
and Paris have from 
time to time been 
favoured by these 
swell mobsmen, and 
the gay city is a 
profitable centre, for 
the wealthy people 
gather there. Quite 
recently a lady who 
kept a very expen- 
sive flat in a Paris 
suburbputupthe de- 
fence,when arrested, 
thata great mistake 
had been made. The 
detective, who had 
traced some pearls, 
part of {12,000 
worth stolen from a 
jewel-broker, was 
not to be put off 
with the indignant 
declaration that “‘ if 
he touched her he 
would regret it”’ 
nor did the assertion 
that she was the 
niece of some well- 
known official in 
South America, 
who had been pre- 
sented with the pearls by an Indian 
prince, cause the official to forego her 
arrest. Perhaps it is natural that the 
bluff failed and that the detective re- 
mained unmoved, for, notwithstanding 
fer aristocratic pretensions and_ her 
expensive mode of living, he knew that 
she had already been subjected to 
several condemnations for picking 
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pockets. These are only _ instances 
chosen at random, but the pages of the 
newspapers give ample evidence of the 
continual warfare which is going on 
between the criminal classes and those 
couriers of fortune who spend. their 
days in handling and carrying articles of 
immense value. Considering that they 


Manufacturing jewelier packing away his gems and precious metals ready to 
take them to the Safe Deposit. 


are fully alive to the dangers of their 
occupation, they take comparatively 
few precautions when about in the 
streets, and it is probably the fact that 
they are so ordinary, both in their 
appearance and behaviour, that they 
are not more often singled out for 
attack. Certainly the trusted mes- 
sengers who carry ornaments of enor- 
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mous value across continents to crowned 
heads and wealthy patrons generally 
carry a revolver, but those who convey 
gems about the cities where they trade 
are practically never armed. 

Many of the dealers and their agents 
are really far from discreet, but, even 
so, robberies are comparatively infre- 
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contained nails. Another friend, who 
deals with large pawnbrokers all over 
the country, although, by his own 
admission, fully alive to the possible 
attention of “the boys,” takes no 
more apparent care of his jewel-laden 
bag than a workman would of his 
dinner-basket. 


A well-guarded district, 











I have taken friends well 
versed in the ways of the world 
along that dingy home of 
diamond-dealers, Hatton Gar- 
den, and shown them shabby 
men openly handling and deal- 
ing with valuable gems on the 
pavement before they would 
believe that such things existed, 
yet it is only now and then that 
one hears of a robbery in the 
streets. There is, of course, a 
reason for this comparative 
immunity from attack, just as 
there is a reason for everything 
else. The police are quite as 
alive to the dangers of the 
situation as the thieves are to 
its possibilities, hence the 
Garden and the Clerkenwell 
district is, to put it in the 
words of the inspector in 
charge, ‘‘ well policed,” both 
by uniformed and plain-clothes 
men. Hatton Garden itself has 
the somewhat unique distinc- 
tion of being better guarded 
than most places, not only on 
account of its wealth, but from 
the fact that the City Police 
and the Metropolitan each have 
one side of the street, as it is 
the dividing line of the two 








With a smart blow the jeweller’s bag is secured by the 


** snatcher.” 

quent. A friend of mine who travels 
amongst the great jewellers of London 
has often exposed packets of valuable 
stones in an ordinary tea-shop, and on 
one occasion he walked out, leaving 
behind him on a chair a bag containing 
perhaps £5,000 worth of gems, and 
when he noticed his error sauntered 
back and recovered his precious bag 
with as little excitement as if it had 


forces, hence an unusual num- 
ber of men patrol the neigh- 
bourhood. Apart from this, 
on the principle that the mouse follows 
the cheese, and the cat follows the 
mouse, wherever the cheese is there 
vou find the cat, or, in other words, 
the thieves follow the valuables 
and ‘the detectives follow _ the 
thieves, so that wherever there is a 
more than ordinary accumulation of 
wealth, there is an unusually large 
number of watchful officers. With 
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all the precautions, though, a man’s 


best safeguard is to avoid attract- 
ing attention. Once he is marked 


down by a gang, little short of an 
earthquake will draw them off, and it 
will be a mere matter of luck if even 
the most elaborate precautions 
sufficient to safeguard their intended 
victim. 
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view 


general 
snatcher ” 
pair of trousers rapidly receding in 


one gets of a “ bag- 
is the back of a coat and a 


charge of your property, and to 
identify a thief from this meagre 


glance at an object lacking any dis- 





A well-capitalised business. 
If we except the smaller fry 
of criminals, who never soar 
to anything very great, we 
find that in the bulk of in- 
stances thieving is a business 
well capitalised by unscrupu- 
lous men, who have followed 
a certain moralist’s advice to 
“make money, honestly if 
thou canst, but make money.” 
It is absolutely certain that 
in all big jobs not weeks but 
months have been spent in 
closely watching the unsus- 
pecting victim and his habits, 
and channels are kept open 
for the immediate disposal of 
the booty, once it is secured. 
There is, with these organised 
gangs, no time lost, and within 
an hour the gems are probably 
on their way by devious routes 
to the continent. The auda- 
city of these thieves is amaz- 
ing, and a small stone worth 
perhaps {20 was actually sold 
in Hatton Garden an hour 
after it had been stolen from 
there, after no doubt having 
first changed hands in another 
quarter of the town where a 
kind of doubtful diamond- 














exchange is in full swing. 

It is aroyal battle of wits 
between the police and the 
thieves; the police know them, and 
they know the police; and to the 
credit of our forces be it said that 
the criminals score rather infrequently. 
The greatest difficulties the police 
have to put up with are in getting 
the victims to identify the thief, and 
the reluctance of many people to prose- 
cute or come forward to aid a prose- 
cution. One imagine that the 


can 





are tinctive detail is generally next to 
impossible. 
Huoded ard helpless. 
How thieves render a man incapable when gcing over his pockets 


Ingenious hiding-place for jewels. 
The men who carry valuable packets 
of stones are quite aware of the fact 
that, unknown to them, they may have 
attracted the unwelcome notice of 
some criminal gang, and they seek to 
protect their valuables by depositing 
them about their persons in most un- 
likely places. The small bulk of the 
goods enables them to conceal them in 





Followed ! 


f 1 . a situation 
The unsuspecting courier of fortune is often followed for months before the coup is attempted. Such a 


as this is one of extreme danger for the traveller. 
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numberless, quaintly placed special 
pockets, and these are arranged in all 
manner of positions. Nearly every 
messenger has hiding-places inside the 
vest, and many use belts which fit 
round the body inside the trousers’ 
band. I know one trusted messenger 
who took a stone of enormous value 
from London to St. Petersburg con- 
cealed in a little pocket on his vest just 
under the shoulder, so that it lay neatly 
in the pit of the arm, a place where one 
is unusually sensitive; and this in- 
genious guardian was able to assure 
himself of its safety by pressing his 
arm against his body, which he could 
do in a dozen ways which would not 
attract attention. Nothing short of 
stripping him would have revealed his 
precious burden. Another gentleman 
provided an interesting problem by 
concealing costly packages inside his 
boot in the space behind the ankle- 
bone, where there is invariably enough 
space to form an excellent receptacle 
for small articles. On the principle of 
the old lady who kept her valuables 
secure at home for many years by 
placing them in an unprotected fire- 
grate, where they were covered with 
paper, wood and coal, one West End 
jewellery manufacturer has conveyed 
numberless costly packets behind the 
inside leather band of his hat, and when 
he was overhauled one day in a narrow 
street near Piccadilly Circus by a 
couple of ‘‘ boys,” who evidently knew 
his occupation, although they knocked 
off the precious hat, it never occurred 
to them to search it for the plunder 
they were disappointed in not finding 
on their victim. Many things, such as 
tiaras, necklaces, and other more bulky 
ornaments, cannot, however, be con- 
cealed in any such ingenious ways, but 
must be carried in bags, and the 
thieves must often confine their energies 
to snatching these. 


The ways of racecourse thieves. 
Expert criminals who infest the race- 
courses during the racing season, and 
spend the winter months in villainy in 
our great towns, will search every 


pocket on a man in a few minutes, a 
favourite dodge being to seize the back 
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of the victim’s coat and turn it over his 
head, a position in which he is both 
hooded and helpless. The wearing of 
valuable scarf-pins is an everlasting 
source of income to these “ racecourse 


heads,’ who render their quarry 
practically helpless by seizing the 
collar of the coat in the front and 


jerking it half off the shoulders, when 
it forms a sufficiently effective “‘ tie-up ” 
to give them ample time to pluck out 
a dozen tie-pins. The bravado of some 
of these ‘‘ boys ”’ is astounding, and one 
well-known sportsman who frequents 
racecourses tells with considerable 
amusement of a “‘ head” who asked 


him if he was the buyer of a good 
scarf-pin. As a matter of curiosity, he 
said, “‘ Let me have a look at it.” 


There it is, governor,’ replied the 


thief—‘‘ in that gent’s tie over there.” 
While, of course, giving the thief 


to understand that he had spoken 
to the wrong man for such business, 
he could not help gazing through his 
glasses at the magnificent specimen of 
jewellery which was designed to change 
hands. When occasion offered, he 
warned the owner, and the gems 
ceased to blaze out their tempting rays 
for the rest of the day. 
Notwithstanding the millions of 
pounds’ worth of priceless jewellery 
and stones which must be lying in 
dealers and manufacturers’ premises, 
it is seldom that burglars attempt, and 
still less often that they accomplish, 
a successful raid on the hoards of 
wealth in the various great city houses. 


The merchants, very naturally, avail 
themselves of the wonderful safes 
which our great manufacturers con- 


struct, many of them being to all intents 
proof against anything but a lengthy 
attention from experts aided by every 
scientific appliance. 


The methods of the Safe Deposit. 
London is well provided with safe 
deposits, and I am able, by the 
courtesy of one of the best known of 
them—that in Chancery Lane, opened 
over a quarter of a century ago—to give 
some idea of the manner in which their 
operations are conducted. Occupy- 
ing some twenty numbers in this great 
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A Corridor on the lower floor in the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit fitted with Strong Rooms. 


legal stronghold, and a further fifteen entrance is sure to attract everyone 
in Southampton Buildings, the spacious _ using this busy thoroughfare. The 
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strong-rooms are the very essence of 
solidity, each of them weighing about 
five hundred tons. In these there are 
no less than forty thousand safes made 
bv Chubb, Milners, and other famous 
firms. Entrance to such a stronghold, 
quite apart from the many other 
admirable safeguards, is enough to 
daunt any burglar. Another sensible 
advantage is that all the valuables 
stored are under the depositors’ own 
control. Secrecy is, of course, absolute, 
and the system possesses many advan- 
tages over the old-fashioned method 
of making similar use of the banker, 
whose custody might be equally secure 
but whose counter is generally open to 
the public eye. In Chancery Lane all 
sorts of guardianship is organised for 
the benefit of the numerous clients, 
not merely in London, but in all parts 
of the country, from the simple registry 
of a bunch of keys or bag at the modest 
fee of a shilling a year, to the custody 
of valuables and security of every kind. 
For these safes may be rented at fees 
varying from one guinea to five, or 
strong-rooms from five guineas to a 
hundred. 

The safeguards have been well and 
carefully planned by experts regardless 
of cost, and the system is far better 
than the use of a strong-room in town 
or country house. Absence from home 
is not attended with any anxiety, 
neither has the fidelity of servants to 
be relied upon. In Chancery Lane 
each stronghold is protected by triple- 


barred doors of immense strength 
fitted with chronometer time locks. 


The safes themselves are secured by 
combination locks or similar intricate 
safeguards, each lock being changed 
for each new tenant. No duplicate 
keys are held by the custodians, but 
access to the safe cannot be attained 
Without the first use of a cover key by 
an attendant. Access even by the 
subscriber is carefully guarded, and a 
Safe deposit is almost as difficult of 
entry as a masonic lodge, each person 
renting a safe being identified by per- 
sonal description and the use of a 
private number and password before 
access can be obtained. In cases of 
trusteeship the secrecy is even more 
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stringent, the presence of two or more 
persons being necessary. Trusteeship 


forms a considerable part of the 
company’s work, as it arranges to 
take all such duties under wills, 


marriage settlements, and trusts of all 
kinds. 

This wonderful Deposit is by no 
means a stern and chill construction of 
safes and strong rooms only. It pro- 
vides for the comfort of its subscribers 
in addition by the provision of well- 
equipped lighting and waiting rooms, 
where correspondence and_ business 
may be dealt with. Ladies, who form 
a considerable portion of the clientele, 
have also a similar room provided for 
their special use. Nor is it necessary to 
visit the premises whenever docu- 
ments or valuables are wanted, a 
trustworthy officer being sent to the 
subscriber’s residence whenever neces- 
sary. 

Many of the great as well as smaller 
jewellers carry their valuables to their 
safes each night. So costly are the 
gems, gold, and platinum in which 
jewellers work that an_ insignificant 
bag will easily hold between {£10,000 
and £20,000 worth of ornaments and 
rough material. A hundred pounds’ 
worth of platinum, for instance, will 


only measure in sheet about three 
inches square, and gem; no larger 


than a Spanish nut may be worth 
thousands. To rob a Safe Deposit 


Company is an enterprise which, 
so far as I know, has never even 
been attempted. I am quite sure 


it would be a dismal failure if even 


the greatest expert undertook the 
job. The working is very interesting. 
When you enter the building an 


attendant rings an electric bell to warn 
the custodian that some one is coming 
down. After a process of identification 
entrance to the stronghold is gained 
through what is believed to be one of 
the finest safe-doors in the world. 
This weighs no less than three tons, 
and is secured by fifteen bolts, the size 
of which can be judged from our 
illustration. It is impossible to blow 
this in ; even the finest fusing appliance 
would make little impression on the 
door, which is constructed of steel of 
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three different tempers, and, if you 
secured the keys controlling this mag- 
nificent example of the safe-maker’s 
art, you could not open the door 
between 6 p.m. and g.10 in the morning, 


if you are a stranger you are on the 
right side of the door to run away. If 
you are known, this barred door is 
opened and you are admitted. Even 
if you rent one of the many thousands 


Strong Room Door at the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit fitted with a Time-lock. 


because the whole working is controlled 
by a mechanical time-lock which makes 
the hand keys useless until the clock 
reaches the proper hour. 
Behind a heavy barred 
door the custodian awaits you, 


steel grill 
so that 


of small safes or one of the hundreds 
of large ones, and have your key with 
you, you cannot open your own safe, 
let alone that rented by any one else, 
until the custodian has first unlocked 
your safe with his key, for, before this 
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has been done, it is impossible to 
insert your own key. Behind you the 
srill door has been securely locked as 
you came in, and the official will not 
jet you out until, when you have 
finished with your safe, he has locked 
it with his key after you. The wonder- 
ful door which guards this gold mine is 
supplemented at night by watchmen 
who unceasingly patrol the premises ; 
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any perverse human agency is out- 
witted. 

Perhaps the risks run by people who 
handle and carry treasure is greater 
than that of an ordinary citizen, but 
the very magnitude of such a robbery, 
and the risks run by the criminals, 
deter them from such frequent attacks. 
The law which governs the relations 
between thieves and the public is much 





A Renter inspecting some of the contents of his Strona Room. 


and, to be sure that security is doubly 
secure, the guardians are in immediate 
communication with the outside police 
as well as with the management. Once 
the customers have got their property 
safely in here, I am inclined to think 


(The copyright of the photographs accompanying this article is strictly reserved.] 


the same as that which governs every 
form of enterprise in life. The smaller 
the gain, the smaller the risk; the 
higher the stakes, the greater the 
difficulties which beset both the specu- 
lator, gambler, and thief. 






























































“THOSE CHARMING 
PARISIENNES.” 


SOME SKETCHES AT A 


PARIS RINK. 


BY M. E. CLARKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE LE 


QUESNE., 


VERY time Margaret 
and I come to Paris 
we make up our 


minds to be dans 
le mouvement, 
and no matter 
what the latest 
craze may be we 
take it up with 
enthusiasm. On 
this particular 
visit the craze 





proved to be 
rinking. Nobody 
does anything 
else apparently, 
and everybody 
does it very well 
and with a really 
Parisian grace. 
The first thing 
which struck us 
when we _ went 
to the rue St. 
Didie’s rink was 


On the Rink. 



























how very different the 
girls look in Paris frem 
what they do in London : 
but that is noticeable in 
the streets, too, and 
Margaret nearly wept 
with rage to think of the 
hopeless muddle we 
always make when trans- 
lating a French hat into 
English, to say nothing 
of the jupe étriquée, which 
we call the hobble skirt. 
It never did “ hobble” in 
France, and, although it 
is now a thing of the 
past, I cannot help say- 
ing that no French girl 
ever found herself in 
such a predicament as 
I once found an English 
girl. She was being care- 
fully led across Bond 
Street by a policeman 
while all the traffic was 
held up for her benefit! 
By the way, I wonder 
what we shall do with 
the pantalon jupon, which 
is the very latest novelty 
of the rue de la Paix! 
The first I ever saw was 
at Christmastime, but 
since then it has made 
as many strides towards 
perfection as the aere- 
plane. The first attempt 
was a long black velvet 
redingote edged with fur, 
and it barely covered 
what was frankly a pair 
of riding breeches 

made in_ black 

silk. Now the 

story is quite a 
different one. 

The new pantalon 

jupon is made in 

fine cloth or 

serge, and it is 

slit on the outer 

side of each leg, 

or in front, just 

high enough to 

allow the feet to 

have full play. 

















not 


Eve Lavaliere 
silhouette when 
everyone said 
she never 
would, that it 
is not safe to 
say what she 
will and what 
she will not do. 
| suppose 
therein lies her 
charm, for 
charm she cer- 
tainly has, and 
the more I 
know her the 
more I feel it. 

Look at her 
on her skates 
with her furs 
flying behind 
her and her 
dear little vel- 
vet bonnet 
throwing her 
sweet profile 
into relief! 
And watch her 
leaning over 
the balustrade 
with her bare 
arms tucked far 
into her huge 
muff. The very 
way she has 
slung the long 
cord of her em- 
broidered bag 


on her wrist fascinates me, and the line cut cameo in a dark setting. 

and pose of her hat is enough to make I wonder if it has ever struck anyone 
an English girl declare she will never else, as it did Margaret and me, that 
wear anything but a hood for the rest the present French fashions are not 
ot her life, so impossible is it for a nearly as silly as they are considered 
foreigner to get the right tilt to a rue’ to be! Please think for a moment. 
de la Paix hat, which costs a fortune There is only the tightness of the 
to begin with, and, when taken to skirts which cannot bear criticism, 
England, is ridiculed by one’s brothers! and even that is balanced by the 
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Of course, it shows the ankles, and All these little bonnets are dreams, 
[ suppose girls with slim ankles will and they are quite the right things to 
really mind that on the hockey wear just now, far more so than the 
feld or for tennis, but I cannot imagine big hat, which is easily copied, and, 
any jeune fille bien élevée wearing one therefore, has gradually become pos- 
in town! Even the Parisienne would — sible to the masses. Naturally there 
not have the courage to do that I are certain big shapes which remain 
think, and yet, who knows! She has in fashion, but only very clever hands 
adapted herself so remarkably to the can make them. There is, for instance, 
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the 1820 bonnet with 
its softly falling feathers 
at the back; there is 
the Directoire hat which 
only a Parisienne can 
wear at all success- 
\. fully, alas! and there 
Eg is its week-day edition 

with wings instead of 
feathers, which I saw 
upon the head of one 
of the most adorable 













little French 
girls I have 
ever seen in my 
life. She was 
hugging her 
muff just as she 
must once have 
hugged her doll, 
and she was so 
swathed in fur, 
and so shaded 
by a big hat, 
that her little 
“With her bare arms tucked into her muff.” f ace gleamed 
like a finely- 
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common-sense fashion of wearing them 
so short that it is possible to walk even 
in the wet and still have clean shoes. 
It is all very well to wax eloquent 
about the graceful flowing draperies 





of the past, but they were most incon- 


venient, and not at all hygienic. Then 
think of the modern corset! It is 
almost boneless, and this season’s 





model is perfectly straight up and 
down, and so supple that the body can 
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bend any way, for such is the advan- 
tage of the high-waist line—the line, 
by the way, which is to rule through 
all the coming season. Then remember 
how the Parisiennes have been wearing 


**The 1820 Bonnet.” 


their furs! swathed all round _ their 
throats and shoulders, not slipping 
away to the bottom of their backs! 
And I am sure the grannie muffs 
have proved most graceful and 
comforting. 
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[ will allow that heels are high, too 
high, and there is something incon- 
sistent in the general weakness for the 
Oriental silhouette and Oriental 
materials in a city where the con- 
ditions of life are so obviously western. 
But after all these are not very serious 


CHARMING 
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almost sure to be a riot of colour, 
especially in millinery. I think I am 


rather glad, for we have been black- 
birds and magpies long enough, and, 
considering it is Coronation year, we 
ought to be thankful to the Parisiennes 
for leading 


the way with really glad 


“The Directoire Hat.’ 


inconsistencies, and the lovely colours 
of the East are very charming to look 
upon when the weeks bring nothing 
but a monotony of grey skies. Anyway, 
whether we approve these things or 
not, we shall certainly have to put up 
with them, and the coming season is 





clothes so that we may follow suit. 
Let us hope, though, that these gay 
garments will not have grown gaudy 
by the time they reach London town ! 
But it does make one quake when one 
remembers some of the things one sees 
at home marked with the legend, 
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‘““ Paris Model.” I am sure the pretty 





“The Week-day Edition.” 


sure they would refuse to believe the adopted the sheath-like, mermaid kind 
legend. of dress, and learned to glide ; and now, 

Another thing which amused us very — since she has become so enamoured of 
much was to notice how the Parisienne Eastern modes, she has adopted a 
has changed her walk to suit her sil- funny, little tottering walk which 1s 





houette. At one time, the time when she 
Parisiennes of the skating rink would — woresmall, high-perched hats, had a tiny 
open their eyes in amazement if waist and any amount of under-frills 
they saw them, and I am equally she used to “ trip daintily,” then she 
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something between a Japanese waddle of the sporting Englishman. The 
and an agitated fox terrier’s dance oddest thing about it is, though, that 
when he goes to meet his master. It it really does not matter what she does, 
really is the funniest thing imaginable or what she wears, the Parisienne looks 
to see a French girl in a very narrow fascinating. Have you ever watched 








**The Oriental Siihouette.” 


rock, flying furs, huge muff and high- her powder her nose in public ? If I 
crowned velvet bonnet sitting right were a man I should write a poem 
down over her ears, scuttling along be- about it, being a woman I can only 
side a young Frenchman who thinks envy her inimitable grace when she is 
he has mastered the correct swagger so occupied ; but I shall never try to 
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English women to follow 


copy her, because a poor imitation is 
such a deplorable thing to contemplate. 
Just in the same way I think, and so 
does Margaret, that it is a mistake for 
slavishly 
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The trouble is, how to learn! Wel] 
Margaret and I find we learn a great 
deal by coming over to Paris two or 
three tim.s a year and just watch- 
ing how different types of women 


* The Parisian Scuttle.” 


French fashions. They do far better 
to learn from the Frenchwoman how 
to choose what suits their particular 
style, and then to: dress accordingly. 





are choosing 


clothes! You 
some excuse for 


their 


see, we must have 
coming, and that is as good as any 
other. 

















BY MRS. BARRY PAIN 





ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLS. 


Dramatis Persone: 


Mrs. ROBERTS YARDLEY-PHIPPS. 
Mr. Joun Crivdoc (alias Smith, Jones, Brown, Robinson, &c., &c.) 


FANSHAW. 


ScENE : Sitting-room of private suite in the Hotel Carlitz. 
Doors c and R. Writing-table, sideboard, telephone, sofa, etc. 


RS. YARDLEY-PHIPPS ts dis- 
covered at writing-table writing 
letters and smoking a cigarette. 

She wears an elaborate matinée. (The 
telephone bell rings.) 

Mrs. P.: Blow! (Crossing to tele- 
phone.) That’s the tenth time, at 
least, since breakfast. If it goes once 
more I'll box its ears. (At telephone.) 
Well ?—Oh, you, Bob! Yes, it’s me.— 
Lunch with who ?—No, I should hate 
it. I don’t want to lunch out to-day. 
Want to keep myself fresh for to-night. 
I shall be dead, anyway, after the 
dinner and the Embassy.—No, my 
gown has come from Value’s, and 
they're sending a woman specially to 
see it on me here this morning for one 
or two alterations. She may keep me 
till late—Tell him I was out when you 
telephoned.—_The gown? Rather! 
Wait till you see me in it.—Oh, bother 
the bill!—What ?—Oh, no, I won’t 
forget. I was just on the point of 
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telephoning to the Bank when you 
rang me up. Can’t stop now. Heaps 
to do.—All right. Good-bye. (Re- 
places receiver.) There! If I hadn’t clean 
forgotten about the Bank. Let’s see— 
what’s the number? (Looks at letter 
on desk.) 52077. (At telephone.) Ger- 
rard 52077. (To herself.) Lucky that 
he reminded me. I’d have had the 
manager in a taxi about my ears 
in another (Into telephone.) 
Oh! Can I speak to the manager? 
I’m Mrs. Yardley-Phipps.—Oh, Mr. 
Gumbridge, I just wanted to ex- 
plain why I’m not sending back 
the diamonds to-day. I’m keeping 
them to wear again to-night at a special 
function. I was going to have worn 
the copies, but Mr. Phipps would like 
me to wear the real stones, so I’ll bring 
back the box myself to-morrow morn- 
ing, and place it in your hands, on my 
way back to Riversfield. Will that be 
all right ?—Thanks.—Yes.—Good-bye. 
17 
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(Goes back to desk.) I'll never get these 
notes written—never in life. All one’s 
most important duties are scattered to 
the four winds by that fiendish bell. 
(Shaking her fist at telephone.) Haven't 
even had a moment for manicuring 
yet! (Sits and takes up pen. Bell 
rings again. She treadles and whimpers 
with irritation.) No, 1 won't! (Calls.) 
Fanshaw! She never hears me. I 
might be fainting. (Cvescendo.) Fan- 
shaw! Fanshaw! (Enter FANSHAW 
with wine and sandwiches on tray.) For 
heaven’s sake answer that and say I’m 
dead! (Takes sandwich from tray.) 
It’s as nearly true as no matter. 

FANSHAW (in highly genteel voice) : 
Yes,madam. (Aételephone.) Hullo !— 
Yes.—Who is it ?—Yes.—Yes. Hold 
the line, please. I will inquire. (To 
Mrs. Puipps.) It’s the hairdresser, 
madam. He wants to know if he can 
come at six instead of six-thirty, as he 
has nine heads to-night. 

Mrs. P. : Good heavens! How 
horribly intemperate! Say yes, I'll 
be ready at six if I must, and I ex- 
pect him to bring the tail and the new 
frame with him. If he forgets them 
I’m lost. 

FANSHAW (into telephone): Are you 
there ?>—Madam will be ready at six 
o’clock, and will you please remember 
the frail and the tame——? 

Mrs. P. (with a little scream) : What 
are you saying ? 


FANSHAW (quite calmly): Sorry, 
madam. (Into telephone.) The tail 
and the frame. My _ error.—Thank 


you.—Good morning. 
ceiver.) 

Mrs. P.: Then I'll have my bath 
soon after tea, Fanshaw, and we'll try 
the new Eau d’Ivresse in it. Perhaps 
we'd better ring up Value’s and ask 
at what time their Miss Griffin is likely 
to turn up here to see my gown on. 
One would like to get dressed some 
time before lunch. (FANSHAW goes 
towards telephone.) No; leave it. I’m 
sick of the telephone. (Throws herself 
on sofa, still nibbling a sandwich.) It’s 
broken up the best part of my morning 
as it is. Haven’t even opened the 


(Replaces re- 


papers yet, and can’t dine out till I 
(Throws her the 


have. Here, Fanshaw. 
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papers.) You can read out the head- 
ings whilst I do my nails. Give me 
my manicure things. (Points to table. 
FANSHAW goes towards bedroom door R.) 
There they are. (Aside.) Priceless 
idiot! (Takes them from her.) Thanks, 
Now sit there, Fanshaw, and don’t 
whisper. Skip the politics. 

FANSHAW (reading paper in deliberate, 
mincing tones): ‘A  Drunkard’s 
Suicide.” 

Mrs. P. (busy on-her nails) : Don’t 
be revolting, Fanshaw. 

FANSHAW : Sorry, madam. “ Damage 
by Storm in the——’”’ 

Mrs. P.: Pass that. I bar storms. 

FANSHAW : “ Sporting Notes.” 

Mrs. P.: No, thanks: I’m sick to 
death of backing losers. 

FANSHAW : “ The Church.” 

Mrs. P.: Fanshaw ! 

FANSHAW : “ The Hotel Thief. Fur- 
ther Exploits.” 

Mrs. P.: Good! Go on. 

FANSHAW (reading): “ Yet another 
has been added to the long list of 


remarkable coups ” (pronounced 
cowps)—— 

Mrs. P.: Coups. 

FANSHAW : “‘ Coops executed by the 


accomplished burglar, who has now 
baffled the police in seven daring day- 
light robberies within three weeks, all 
being confined to jewel thefts from the 
more important hotels in London and 
the provinces, and all being carried out 
with a fund of plausible stories and an 
aplomb = (Anglicised pronunciation) 
which are truly amazing. This time 
the victims are the Hon. James and 
Mrs. Tracy, who are spending the 
regatta week at the Wilberforce Hotel, 
Henley. The servant who admitted 
the thief into their private apartments 
during their absence on the river, 
describes him as a remarkably well- 
dressed and gentlemanly-looking man, 
answering in all respects to the de- 
scription of the man who called at the 
Lion Hotel, Southsea, on the morning 
when Lady Thornby’s magnificent 
pearls were missed from that establish- 
ment. The slight foreign accent was 
again noticed. It appears that he de- 
scribed himself as an old friend of Mr. 
Tracy’s, asked to be allowed to await 
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his return, and ordered drinks, cigars, 
and papers to be brought out on to 
the private balcony, where he was seen 
reading and smoking at his ease by 
several of the hotel visitors. Nothing 
was discovered until 7 o’clock, when it 
was found that the ‘old friend’ had 
disappeared, and with him the con- 
tents of Mrs. Tracy’s jewel-case, valued 
at over £600. The police are _ 
(Telephone bell rings again.) 

Mrs P.: Oh, that wretched bell ! 

FANSHAW : Shall I go, madam ? 

Mrs. P.: Of course. Quick ! 

FANSHAW (at telephone): Hullo !— 
Yes. Oh, one moment, if you please. 
(Jo Mrs. Puipps.) It’s someone at 
Value’s, madam. Monsieur Value is 
coming here himself. 

Mrs. P. (springing up and scattering 
cushions and manicure instruments right 
and left): What! I’ll speak to them. 
(Dashes to telephone.) Hullo !—Yes, I 
am Mrs. Yardley-Phipps.—Oh, that’s 
very good of him.—Oh, yes, I know it’s 
one of his greatest triumphs ; it only 


requires just one or two trifling touches, 
I think.—Yes, I'll be here all this 
morning.—Oh, he’s started already !— 


Yes.—Yes, of course, I will. I'll be 
quite ready for him.—Thank you so 
much. (Replaces receiver. Breathlessly 
to FANSHAW, who remains perfectly calm 
and impassive.) Fanshaw! He’s com- 
ing himself—the great Value himself ! 
It’s the biggest compliment I’ve ever 
had. I don’t believe he’s ever been to 
anyone less than a double duchess 
before. J’ve never even set eyes on 
him. Now, keep calm, Fanshaw. 
Don’t lose your head. I'll see him in 
here. (Picking up sofa cushions, mani- 
cure things, etc., and throwing them into 
place.) Put all this straight. Don’t 
stand there. He’s on his way now, 
and I haven’t a moment to lose. 
Daren’t keep him waiting—not a 
second. Tell them to show him straight 
in here. But first get me into the 
gown. Quick! (Dashes into bed- 
room, door R, followed by FANSHAW. 
Short pause.) 

[Enter JoHN CriDoc, door c. He is 
dressed in morning coat, silk hat, 
gloves. Clean-shaven. He closes 
the door with extreme rapidity, looks 
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about him. Comes forward and 
listens at door R. Moves quickly 
and nimbly about the room. Opens 
every drawer of  writing-desk. 
Mutters to himself at their con- 
tents. Looks at bunch of seals 
on table. Replaces them with 
grimace. Is just about to inspect 
silver candlestick on mantelpiece 
when re-enter Mrs. YARDLEY- 
PHIPPS in magnificent evening dress 
with diamond necklace, tiara, ear- 
rings, etc.] 

J. Cripoc (coming towards her with a 
bland smile, and speaking with slight 
French accent) : Ah, forgive my—— 

Mrs. P. (simultaneously) : Oh, here 
you are already, Monsieur Value! I 
didn’t hear you come; and I’ve just 
sent my maid down to give orders 
about showing you up. 

J. Cripoc (starting): Showing me— 
ah, yes! I have this moment come—— 

Mrs. P.: It’s most good of you to 
come yourself. I really feel it to be 
quite an honour. I know how dread- 
fully busy you must be just now—the 
middle of the season—and I hadn’t for 
a moment expected you in person. I 
thought one of your fitters—— 

J. Crivoc: I prefer to come myself 
when the occasion justifies. 

Mrs. P. : I’m delighted ; and I want 
you to understand that I like the gown 
immensely. It’s adorable, and so sur- 
prisingly comfortable in some places. 
But I have just one or two tiny sug- 
gestions to make, if you'll let me, and 
if you'll promise to tell me quite 
candidly if I’m mistaken. 

J. Crrpoc: That I can promise. I 
am used to saying what I think, madam, 
on this subject. ; 

Mrs. P. : I’m so glad. Now, I'd like 
just to see if anything strikes you 
before I say another word. (She turns 
slowly round before him.) 

J. Cripoc: If you will walk slowly 
backwards and forwards before me I 
will decide in a few moments. The 
general effect is excellent. It is a 
great—a grand creation. (Throwing 
himself on to sofa in easy attitude.) 
Now, then, please. Slowly to the 
window. (She obeys.) Good! Turo 
round. Raise the right arm slightly. 
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Ah, the sleeve—perhapsp——. Now 
the left arm. No, it is good. Come 
back. Stand still Um! You were 
perhaps going to suggest a waistband— 
a sash—— 

Mrs. P. : A what ? 
at me, Monsieur Value. 

J. Cripoc (nervously): Quite true. 
Quite true. 

Mrs. P.: But seriously, now, does 
anything strike you ? 

J. Crivoc : I cannot be serious unless 
I smoke, unfortunately. Perhaps 
madam has a cigarette or cigar at 
hand ? 

Mrs. P.: Oh, of course. How 
thoughtless of me. My husband has 
some very excellent cigars—where are 
they ?—here—and I don’t mind cigar- 
smoke in the very least. Won't you 
take one of these? (Hands him the 
box.) 

J. Crrpoc: Ah, I will accept one 
with many thanks. (Slips a handful 
into his pocket as she turns away.) If I 
may trouble you for a light ? 

Mrs. P.: Certainly. (Hands him 
silver matchbox at which he looks closely 
and grimaces as before.) And won't 
you have a whisky and soda? It’s all 
here. 

J. Crrpoc : I have very little time, 
unhappily. Always rushed. But if it 
is quite handy 

Mrs. P.: Here it is. (Pours out at 
sideboard.) And then you will be able 
to give me your most serious opinion, 
won't you. I do want this gown to be 
a sensation—to make a furore, and 
for that it must be absolutely perfect, 
mustn’t it. 

J. Cripoc (taking whisky) : It shall 
be absolutely perfect, for my own sake. 

Mrs. P. : Of course, we both want it 
to succeed, don’t we. It'll be a 
wonderful gathering at the Embassy— 
everybody who matters will be there. 
Now I'll tell you what I thought 
myself, and you mustn’t be too severe 
if I'm wrong. I thought this piece 
of incrustation seemed just a trifle— 
et—much, if you know what I mean— 
a little overweights the —— 

_ J. Croc : Excuse me, madam, that 
.!8 where you make a mistake. The 
lincrusta—the asbestos—the—er _fire- 


You're laughing 
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works are not too much; it is the 
diamonds that give the overloaded 
effect. This, you understand, is a 
gown that should stand alone. It is 
perfect in itself. It is a masterpiece. 
Not everybody could wear it. You 
can. You were made for that gown. 
But such a creation must be treated 
with respect. The diamonds are, no 
doubt, beautiful in themselves. With 
this gown they are a mistake—a 
bourgeois impertinence. At the Em- 
bassy every woman will be blazing with 
diamonds. They will be common as 
daisies in a field. How much more 
effective, how much more distingué to 
wear none, to 

Mrs. P.: Oh, but Mr. Phipps was 
particularly anxious that I should wear 
them to-night ! 

J. Cripoc (rising and bristling) : Oh, 
if Mr. Phipps knows better than me— 
of course I give in—I give up—— 
(Takes up his hat.) 

Mrs. P.: Oh, please don’t say that, 
Monsieur Value. Please wait. Of 
course, I needn’t wear them—— 

J. Crrpoc: You have—I mean, if 
you happen to have something a little 
quieter in effect—a rope of pearls, for 
mstance—— 

Mrs. P.: 
them ? 

J. Crrpoc (sitting again): First let 
me see the effect with no jewels what- 
ever. Beauty unadorned 

Mrs. P.: Certainly. .(Takes off neck- 
lace and places it on table. He licks hts 
lips.) Perhaps without the riviére, but 
with the tiara alone ? 

J. Crrpoc : Let me see you without 
either—and without the ear-rings. 

Mrs. P. (placing them beside the neck- 
lace): There! Is that really better ? 

J. Cripoc (critically) : A shade—the 
merest shade, too—ingénue, perhaps. 
If you will fetch the pearls, at once 

Mrs. P.: Of course—I won’t keep 
you a moment. [Extt quickly, R. 

J. Cripoc (whipping the diamonds 
into a back pocket): Quite true, chére 
amie—you won’t keep me a moment. 
(Moves noiselessly and swiftly to door 
c. Turns and makes a low bow towards 
door R.) Adieu, madame! E¢ merci ! 

{Exit. 


I have. Shall I fetch 
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Re-enter Mrs. Puipps, fastening on 
a rope of pearls. 

Mrs. P.: Here they are. I hope 
you’ll——-._ (Sees that he 1s gone.) 
Hullo! What an_ extraordinary 
thing! Gone—withvut a- 

Enter FANSHAW, Door c. 

FANSHAW: They'll show him up 
directly, madam. 

Mrs. P.: He’s been. He was here 
one minute ago. I only left him to 
run and get these pearls as quickly as 
Icould. Really these men-dressmakers 
—spoiled is a poor word. Why, you 
must have passed him. 

FANSHAW : I saw a gentleman run- 
ning along the passage in a great hurry, 
madam ; but they said downstairs that 
Monsieur Value had just come, so—— 

Mrs. P.: Just gone—and without 
even troubling to say good morning. 
Really—— 

FANSHAW: They must have made 
a mistake. They are all most off- 
hand down there. 

Mrs. P.: Well, I may as well take 
this off. He was satisfied with the 
gown, but didn’t approve of the 
diamonds—wouldn’t have them at any 
price. Just bring them and put them 
away again, Fanshaw. (Goes to door 
R, muttering to herself:) Extraordinary 
behaviour ! 

FANSHAW (looking about) : Where are 
they, madam ? 

Mrs. P. (at door) : On that table. 

FANSHAW : I don’t see them. 

Mrs. P. (coming back—aside) : Deaf 
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and blind! (Sees that they are gone— 
looks about the room and suddenly 
staggers back.) Fanshaw! Fanshaw! 

FANSHAW (alarmed): Oh, madam, 
what is it ? 

Mrs. P.: They’re gone! 
He’s taken them ! 

FANSHAW : Oh, it couldn’t be hin— 
Monsieur Value himself ! 

Mrs. P.: Could it—was it him? 
Can it have been? Fanshaw! The 
hotel thief! (Collapses on the chair.) 


Stolen ! 


FANSHAW : Oh, madam! What shall 
we do? 

Mrs. P. (faintly): Give me some- 
thing—quick ! 

FANSHAW (rushing to fill glass from 
the tray) : Oh, what shall we do! Don’t 
You're not going 


go off, madam. 
off ? 

Mrs. P. (to herself, sipping hysteri- 
cally) : What will Bob say ? What will 
he say? (Zo FANSHAW.) Ring the 
bell—ring ! 

FANSHAW (ringing) : He’ll say what 
a mercy I didn’t put you on the real 
diamonds. 

Mrs. P. (jumping up with a scream) : 
What! Were those the copies ? 

FANSHAW: Yes! Yes! 

Mrs. P.: Oh, why didn’t you say 
that at once! (Laughing and crying 
hysterically.) He’s got the imitations— 
it was the hotel thief, and he’s sold! 
Sold! Sold! Oh, how splendid! 
Ring again! Give the alarm! I’m 
all right. (FANSHAW flies back to bell. 
Mrs. Purpps bursts into fresh hysterics.) 


CURTAIN. 




















THE 
By 

ILLUSTRATED BY G. R. HALKETT. 
FIRST speech made in the House 


of Commons is an ordeal—now 
no doubt agitating the minds 


A 


of many new members—not quite dis- 


associated from torture. The know- 
ledge of this fact, no doubt, tends in 
no small way to make a House of 
Commons audience the most gentle 
and courteously encouraging of all. 
It may safely be stated that, 
with few exceptions, every member 
suffers from some nervousness when 
addressing the House of Commons, and 
that, with few exceptions, those who do 
not are seldom listened to, and mostly 
rank as the bores of the House. Fora 
time at least, in the earlier attempts, 
the efforts made to conceal nervousness 
gives rise to those outward indications 
of the inward suffering which constitute 
an interesting study in the art of un- 
conscious self-deception. These indi- 
cations—mostly physical movements— 
become, when the nervousness has dis- 
appeared, and when it is toned down, 
In later years, the more or less graceful 
actions and mannerisms of the 
individual. 

The efforts made to conceal this 
nervousness oftentimes tends to in- 
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MAIDEN SPEECH. 


BERNARD C. MOLLOY. 


crease it, and renders it more observ- 
able by the confusion it causes in the 
mind of the speakers. 

The new member accustomed to the 
familiar circumstances of his everyday 
surroundings, and who may be des- 
cribed as he who— 

With no oratorical display, 

Speaks to the farmers in their own rough 

way— 
cannot understand the diffidence, or 
realise the nervousness imposed upon 
him by the new atmosphere which 
surrounds him. He wonders at the 
loss of his accustomed ease and con- 
fidence which in the new surroundings 
hamper his effort. One may say that, 
in these early efforts, two-thirds of his 
mental and physical energy are ab- 
sorbed in efforts to overcome and con- 
ceal his nervousness, leaving but one- 
third for the exposition and elucidation 
of his subject. A little nervousness, 
such as remains even to the practised 
speaker, lends an air of sincerity to his 
later utterances, and attracts and rivets 
attention. Moreover, it saves one from 
the unforgivable sins of bumptiousness 
and cocksureness. Cicero tells us that 
he never liked an orator who did not 
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appear in some little confusion at the 
beginning of his speech, and confesses 
that he himself never entered upon an 
trembling 


oration ‘‘ without and 
concern.” 
The efforts made to overcome and 


conceal this 


v 





nervousness 
are numer- 
ous and 
various. 
The out- 
ward indi- 
cations are 
mostly phy- 
sical. In not 
a few cases, 
where men 
under ordi- 
nary Cir- 
cumstances 
are gentle 
and court- 
eous, the 
sudden ac- 
cess of ner- 
vousness 
seems. for 
the moment 
at least to 
change 
their very 
nature, and 
drives them 
into the use 
of violent 
language. 
A Bill af- 
fecting an 
industry in 
the con- 
stituency of 
anew mem- 
ber was in- 
troduced. 
The new 
member 
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against it, and get up now and say so 
and so.”” In a state of nervousness, 
excusable under the sudden emergency, 
he did rise. His quiet, gentle manner 
disappeared, his voice became raucous, 
and in a violent manner he described 
. the Bill as 
the worst 
ever pre- 
sented to 
the House 
—an indig- 
nity and 
premedi- 
tated in- 
sult to his 
patriotic 
constitu 
ents; de- 
nounced in 
violent 
terms the 
party and 
Ministry he 
was sent to 
support, 
and, in a 
violent 
peroration, 
declared 
“that their 
blood 
(whose not 
stated) 
would fall 
upon their 
heads.”’ 
F ortunate- 
ly, the Bill 
dieda 
natural 
death at 
the annual 
slaughter of 
the inno- 
cents—a4 
death at- 














had been 
strongly 
urged to oppose it in every way, and 
this before he had opened his lips in 
the House. Seeking the advice of a col- 
league, he asked: ‘‘ What am I to do? 
I’ve not even seen the beastly Bill, and 
I know nothing about it.” ‘“ Oh!” 
replied his friend, ‘“‘ you must speak 


“Mr. Labouchere had no nerves, in the sense, at least, of this articles” 


tributed by 
his con- 
stituents to his virile opposition. His 
speech, needless to say, had been toned 
down in the report. To-day, he 1s 4 
fair speaker, and no longer loses his 
head or his gentle manner. ; 
To every rule there is an exception, 
and occasionally there appear one oF 
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two members who seem to have never 
suffered from these weaknesses. Mr. 
Labouchere, the late M.P. for North- 
ampton, so far as one could see, had no 
nerves, in the sense, at least, of this 
article; he was always cool and col- 
lected when 
he spoke, 
and nothing 
seemed to 
disturb his 
ordinary 
equanimity. 
He was al- 
ways a per- 
sona grata to 
the House, 
and his obser- 
vations were 
interesting 
and amusing. 
But, then, he 
was so differ- 
ent from 
others for, in 
times of the 
wildest ex- 
citement, he 
seemed to 
attain more 
than his nor- 
mal equani- 
mity, and 
yet revel in 
the fray. A 
political §in- 
trigue de- 
lighted him 
beyond mea- 
Sure; his 
advice was 
eagerly 
sought, and 
by both sides. 
His sympa- 
thies were 
very catholic, 








of a costume from a_ theatrical 
costumier, obtained, or rather pro- 
duced, a full-blown dean at his next 
meeting. The “dean’ used much 
stronger language than the gentle 
bishon and so countered the effect of 
the higher 
ecclesiastical 
dignitary of 
his opponent. 
That ‘“ Lab- 
by,’’ not- 
withstanding, 
did suffer 
from some 
little ner- 
vousness is 
more than 
probable, but 
of it there 
were no outer 
indications or 
signs, so he 
may be so far 
quoted as 
one of the 
rare excep- 
tions. 
Another 
exception 
was the late 
Mr. James 
Lowther, 
known to his 
intimates as 
‘“*“Jimmy 
Lowther.’”’ 
Like his 
counterpart, 
he, too, was 
a persona 
grata to the 
House, a 
sharer in the 
usual in- 
trigues of 
party poli- 


but with an The Duke of Devonshire. tics, and one 
inclination to “The hand, still holding the handkerchief, would rest on the hip."’ of th e ex- 


side with the weak against the strong, 
and his influence was not unfelt in the 
appointment of Ministers and other high 
officials. He was very ready in meeting 
difficulties. At one election his opponent 
obtained, it is said, the presence of a 
bishop. “ Labby,” with the assistance 


perienced wise men of his party. 
He, too, revelled in party political 
intrigues. He was a great stickler for 
the dignity and proprieties of the 
House, but it may be whispered that 
he occasionally used the much abused 
art of obstruction, and when he did 
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so, he proved himself to be a past 
master of that weapon. Like his 
counterpart, he never showed any 
indication of nervousness. 

During many a dull debate, when 
tired out hanging about and waiting for 
a division, I 
relieved 
some of the 
weary hours 
by sitting in 
the House 
and trying 
to discover 
the particu- 
lar outward 
indications 
of that 
physical 
effort which 
seemed to 
act in some 
sense as a 
safety valve 
for the ner- 
vousness 
which each 
speaker in 
turn tried to 
conceal. 

One of the 
most inter- 
esting sub- 
jects of this 
detective re- 
search was 
the late 
Duke of 
Devonshire, 
then sitting 
in the Com- 
mons as 
Lord Hart- 
ington. The 
question 
was, what 
were the out- 
ward indica- 
tions, how did he provide a safety 
valve, and how did he conceal the 
common weakness? His was a diffi- 
cult case; and the -endeavour re- 
quired much patience; but it was 
rewarded by success. This was in his 
ministerial days. When he rose to 
speak, he did so languidly and with 


i Mr. Parnell. 


“After his opening sentence, he raised a.hand over his head and 
slowly smoothed the rather long hair at the back of his head." 
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such mien that the whole thing seemed 
to bore him intensely, otherwise he 
seemed as calm and unruffled as if he 
had taken some drug which, Nepenthe- 
like, had deadened, for the moment, at 
least, all nervous reaction. He did, 
as a matter 
of fact, suffer 
to a con- 
siderable ex- 
tent from 
that “ trem- 
bling and 
concern”’ 
which af- 
fected 
Cicero. He 
was a most 
conscien- 
tious, careful 
and effective 
speaker, and 
a pillar of 
strength to 
the Govern- 
ment he 
served. 
When he 
rose to speak 
from one or 
the other 
side of the 
table which 
divides the 
existing 
from the ex- 
Ministers, he 
would lean 
one elbow on 
the nearest 
of the two 
iron - bound 
boxes which 
adorn the 
end of the 
table—one 
of the boxes 
clutched, 
gripped and hammered by a long 
succession of ministerial orators. 
After a slight hesitation and a few 
quiet words, the hand of the other 
arm would quietly steal to the tail- 
pocket of his coat and then emerge 
holding a neatly-folded white cambric 
pocket handkerchief. He would, with- 
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out unfolding it, gently rub the corners 
of his mouth, and this done, the hand, 
still holding the handkerchief, would 
rest on the hip or be thrown back. The 
position was somewhat graceful and 
careless. Sitting near him, one could 
observe that the 
grip on the hand- 
kerchief gradually 
tightened, and that 
the muscles of the 
hand were in con- 
stant action. Occa- 
sionally he would 
change position, but 
the grip never re- 
laxed. At the close 
of his speech, the 
hand opened, and 
one saw not the 
clean, neatly-folded 
cambric, but only 
asoiled, greasy ball, 
which was quickly 
returned to the poc- 
ket. Here was the 
outward indication 
of his nervousness, 
and what acted as 
a safety valve. 
These indications 
and signs were, how- 
ever, successfully 
concealed from the 
casual observer, and 
itis doubtful, there- 
fore, whether his 
listeners, with few 
exceptions, ever 
realised how much 
he suffered from 
nervousness. 

When he spoke, 
he always did so 
with a quiet, judi- 
cial, outward calm- 
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conscientious convictions. The dignity 
of the House and the courtesy of 
debate have suffered by his absence 
from it. 

Mr. Parnell was by nature shy, re- 
served, and a victim to nervousness, 





ness. He was slow 
of speech, and al- 
ways effective. No 
one was listened to 
with greater attention by ali sides ; and 
as a debater he was in the front rank. 
He was sometmies a hard hitter, but 
never below the belt. He was courteous 
and fair to his opponents, and he always 
measured his words to accord with his 


Mr. Gladstone. 


““ He would seize the cuffs of his coat and draw these down over the shirt cuffs 
so as to conceal them completely.” 


more especially in the oratorical efforts 


of his earlier days. When he entered 
the House he was a poor speaker, and 
even when at his height he never more 
than reached the borderland of par- 
liamentary oratorical success, 
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Few men suffered more from ner- 
vousness in speaking than he did, and 
many a time he would have broken 
down but for his sheer force of will 
power—which he possessed to an un- 
usual degree. He spoke slowly, de- 
liberately and carefully, always seeking 
the correct word with mathematical 
accuracy. As in the case of Lord 
Hartington, he appeared to the casual 
observer to be free from all disturbing 
influences. It was only by careful 
observation that one discovered the 
outward indications of his inward 
nervousness and _ suffering. Even 
when the House was greatly excited, 
as in the case of his bout with the late 
Mr. Forster, on the occasion of his 
retirement from the Irish Chief Secre- 
taryship, he interjected with a placid 
smile to an observation of Mr. Forster’s, 
“We are both in the same ditch,” with 
an apparent calmness that deceived 
everyone, and completely concealed 
the actual condition of his nervous 
tension. Sitting one night close be- 
hind him, when he rose to speak, 
afforded me a long-desired opportunity 
for close observation. After his open- 
ing sentence, he raised his hand over 
his head and slowly smoothed the 
rather long hair at the back of his head. 
The hand, though seemingly plastic, 
was, in fact, muscularly rigid, and this 
although the hand barely touched the 
hair. A vein in the back of the neck 
swelled out to about the diameter of 
a thin lead pencil, and palpitated with 
a rapidity that evidenced the increased 
beating of the heart. His apparent 
calmness testified to the effort he was 
making to conceal the inward nervous- 
ness. Then both arms would hang by 
his side with seeming listlessness ; the 
fists, however, so tightly held that each 
knuckle was marked by a tightened 
skin that showed snowy-white. His 
will power must have been of a high 
order, for it never failed him till the 
last word was spoken. Seemingly, it 
carried him further, for immediately 
after his speech his natural manner and 
mien returned and he resumed his 
ordinary life, just as if he had not 
expended so much strain in his oratori- 
cal effort. Sometimes he would, after 
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such an effort, sit with the writer for 
an hour or more and discuss chemical] 
and electrical problems with an ease 
and close attention that seemed to 
negative all other occupation. By 
Nature he seemed destined to be a 
scientific expert and mechanic. Had 
political questions not drawn him 
away, one might venture to say 
that he would have obtained no 
small reputation and success in the 
more placid field of scientific re- 
search. 

Lord George Hamilton, consciously 
or unconsciously, made no _ covert 
attempt to conceal his nervousness, or 
to hide the particular form of safety 
valve employed by him. On the table 
which divides the two front benches 
in the House of Commons there is a 
medley of books, papers, blotting pads, 
paper knives, quill pens, ink pots and 
other accessories. When Lord George 


rose to speak from one or the other side 
of this table, he cast his artistic eye 
over the articles upon it, and appa- 
rently with contempt for their in- 


artistic arrangement. As he proceeded 
with his speech he would, with long, 
nervous fingers, seize the ink pot and 
make it change places with the quill 
pens. The ink pot would move to the 
right and the pens to the left. Then, 
picking up another object as one does 
a ferret, he would re-position this in 
relation to the first-mentioned objects. 
Every object within easy reach under- 
went the same critical attention until 
all had formed one artistic whole. 
When this point was reached, a new 
suggestion seemed to require a new 
rearrangement. These efforts seemed 
in some occult manner to fit in with his 
arguments, and to assist him in his 
efforts to elucidate and enforce them. 
If one closed one’s ears so that no 
words were heard, he appeared to be 
engaged in some brilliant legerdemain, 
while assuring his audience that it was 
all quite simple if only one understood 
howto doit. In his case these outward 
indications seemed fully to answer the 
object, for his speech flowed evenly 
and lacked those hesitations which 
arise from nervousness and mar the 
smoothness and continuity of the 
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mental picture he desired to transfer 
to others. His speeches were always 
emphatic and effective ; he was 
master of his subject, a _ clear 
expounder, and consequently a 
successful 
debater. As 
a debater he 
continued to 
improve, 
and his later 
speeches on 
Free Trade 
and Protec- 
tion were ad- 
mittedly the 
best he ever 
made. His 
failure to 
agree with 
the new Bir- 
mingham 
programme 
unfor- 
tunately de- 
prived the 
House of his 
services and 
his party of 
one of its 
best sup- 
porters. 
There are 
some names 
which can 
scarcely be 
connected 
with the 
word ner- 
vousness if 
considered in 
the light of 
their later 
days’ ora- 
tory. Long 
vears of 
practice, the 


isms of the individual. The late Mr. 
Gladstone was one of these. When he 
rose to speak his habit was to open his 
remarks by a few gracious words on 
the speech which he was about to 
follow, or 
some pointed 
remark as 
to the char- 
acter and 
importance 
of the sub- 
ject. In his 
earlier days 
this was, no 
doubt, to 
steady his 
nerves and 
‘““get his 
breath,” as 
it is called. 
Then his 
next act was 
to raise his 
right hand 
over his 
head with 
the thumb 
bent down 
and gently 
scratch his 
skull. The 
action of 
smoothing 
the hair, 
scratching 
the head, or 
smoothing 
the brow are 
amongst the 
most fre- 
quent indi- 
cations of 
nervousness. 
The third 
action of Mr. 
Gladstone 


sense of Mr. Balfour. was his 


confidence “Then he seizes the lappets of his coat, one in each hand, and 
addresses * Mr. Speaker.’ "’ 


which at- 
taches to high position, and long. ex- 
perience tend to obliterate at least 
the more obtrusive indications which 
were prominent in early years. Such 
as remain appear to be and have 
become merely the graceful manner- 


peculiar and 
individual 
act. Throwing his arms downwards 
by his side he; would with his 
fingers seize the cuffs of his coat 
and draw these down over his shirt 
cuffs so as to conceal them com- 
pletely. The ordinary practice is just 
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the converse, the desire being to expose 
and not conceal the white linen of 
the shirt cuffs. These were the in- 
variable preludes to his speeches, and 
had become mere graceful peculiarities. 
No mannerisms, however, could lessen 
the marvellous charm of his words, or 
detract from the force of his unrivalled 
ability and power of expression. With 
him passed away much of the dignity 
and oratorical power of a school of 
which he was the last and the 
greatest. 

From Mr. Gladstone one naturally 
turns to Mr. Balfour, his protagonist. 
Mr. Balfour in his “ Fourth party” days 
fought many a battle with a nervous- 
ness which somewhat hampered his 
efforts. In addition to nervousness he 
was also troubled with a sensitiveness 
which has not been completely re- 
moved by the healing action of time. 
His sensitiveness, however, tends only 
to a refinement of language. In his 


case, again, the outward indications of 
the nervousness of his earlier days are 
now merely the more or less graceful 


actions of the experienced orator. His 
high position in the House and the 
unquestioned acknowledgment of his 
leadership have given him that con- 
fidence and repose which counter- 
balance the inconvenience which arises 
from a sense of nervousness. His 
natural sensitiveness remains, and may 
be seen in the expression of his face 
when, as occasionally happens, some 
speaker is guilty of a gaucherie, 
especially if it be by a member on his 
own side. When he rises and before 
he speaks he raises his pince-nez, 
regards the clock fixed in front of the 
strangers’ gallery, and seems anxious 
to ascertain the exact time, as if that 
was of vital importance. Originally 
that, no doubt, enabled him to get his 
breath. Then he seizes the lappets of 
his coat, one in each hand, and ad- 
dresses “‘ Mr. Speaker.’’ This action 
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at one time served asa kind of support— 
a something to hang on to. The hands 
are a difficulty with most speakers, and 
almost invariably they seek something 
to clutch or to rest upon. Then as he 
warms to his subject he will punch the 
palm of his left hand with his right fist, 
and certainly more than is necessary 
for the point he is elucidating. 
These muscular counteractions to ner- 
vousness are common to all speakers, 
After a time, he will return to an exami- 
nation of the clock, and so on till the 
close of his observations. Like Mr, 
Gladstone, he had, and has still, one 
individual peculiarity. His notes are 
usually mere headings on_ several 
separate sheets of notepaper. Most 
speakers carefully retain their notes, 
but Mr. Balfour, as each separate sheet 
of paper has served its purpose, tears 
the sheet in two and throws the two 
pieces on the floor. What an oppor- 
tunity for sweet young relic hunters 
from New York! Mr. Balfour to-day 
ranks second to no other debater in the 
House of Commons ; he is a fluent and 
eloquent speaker, and is at times a 
master of that which may be described 
as courteous vituperation. Even in 
the excitement of hot debate he does 
not lose in courteousness or generosity, 
and never fails to encourage and stand 
by his followers. 

The devices used by many members 
are quaint, and in many cases difficult 
to discover. One who has risen to 
fame since he left the House puzzled 
me for many a day. He sat in the 
front seat below the gangway. His 
hands and arms never seemed to 
trouble him—these he used only to 
give greater expression to his words— 
nor did he seem to require any of the 
supports so sought after by most 
members. Where then were the mus- 
cular outward indications of a nervous- 
ness which troubled him as it did 
others—where were they to be found? 





** The well is deep and damp, and a poor place to hide in,’ she said.’ 
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‘i ISTEN, Timothy, mate. That 
a summer I felled him the heat 
was a-killing us. That is why 

I lost my hold upon the black passions 

of my heart and did for the foreman. 

The earth was just a roaring baker’s 

oven, and the sun a red-hot cannon- 

ball, branding our flesh with fire. 

When we of the night-shift came out 

of the mines we got no sleep. Our 

blood would boil up like water. Our 
brains stewed like gruel. It was enough 
to make the marrow of our bones run 
like butter in our boots. Then to the 
curse of the heat, we added the curse 
of the drink—to cool us. Think of it, 

Timothy—to cool us! Oafs that we were 

to think of killing our thirst with the 

brine of brimstone and fusel-spirit, hot as 
vitriol. It set us to killing of one another. 
“ The hills were a shimmering hell. 


In the groggeries we sang, fought and 


blasphemed like devils damned. All 
the land Jay burned to dust and ashes. 
It was like Gehenna moved this side of 
the moon. Or, maybe, a blast of flame 
was sent to scorch us in that pest-hole of 
a mining camp. I'll vow that all the 
spavined devils of the Pit flocked to 
Ormuz Camp and entered into us. 
Yes, the heat was terrible, but we were 
more terrible, I tell you! That was 
the cursed summer, mate o’ mine, when 
I lost my black temper and my liberty, 
but by all that’s white and holy in the 
world, it was also the summer when I 
lost my heart!” 

So spake the tall, ten-years convict, 
Owen Griffiths, a Welshman born, to 
his prison friend, Timothy Hart, a 
meek-faced, grey, silent little Oregonian 
who had been sent to this sprawling 
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and sullen penitentiary for smuggling 
Chinese coolies across the Canadian 
frontier into the northern states. The 
middle-aged Owen and the older Timo- 
thy had found and formed a bond 
between them, a bond that kept them 
close and saved them from the raw 
brutality of the other prisoners. In 
the yards, in the mills, or on the road, 
they were always together. Now, 
whensoever the guards strolled afar, 
they paused and spoke. To the 
passionate outburst of his comrade 
little stooping Timothy replied : 
“You've told me before of how you 
knocked the foaming, bullying brute 
on the head, Owen—and well he de- 
served it, too!—but I’m more than 
sure you've never told me of how you 
lost your heart.”’ 
‘“No,” said Owen 


slowly, “nor 


would I be stripping it bare to you now 
had you not spoken this morning of 
your feelings for the lass you once 
loved. So I’ll not mind sharing the 
glad memory of mine with you, for 


mine I call her, though she wasn’t 
mine. You are the first ever to have 
heard it, Timothy—you and the walls of 
my cell and the straw pillow of my cot!” 

The rugged Welshman paused, a 
benign and mellow light in his blue 
eyes, but this passed, and there rose to 
his lips the poignant and familiar cry 
which Timothy had heard him utter a 
thousand times : 

“ Had I but stuck to honest beer !— 
honest as they brew it in these States, 
though most of this chemists’ draff 
isn’t fit to be set beside the beer my 
good father fermented out of sweet 
hops and mellow malt and barley, pure 
as pearl—back in Wales it was, where 
harping, singing, and things of the 
heart are kept fair and green. But, 
oh! that poisonous whisky and 
blistering gin they sold us there at 
Ormuz Mines. I began to pickle my 
throat with the thorny stuff. It made 
a bitter and maundering monster 
out of me. So, when that bloated and 
leprous swine of a foreman struck me 
and blighted the name of my sainted 
mother before them all, I swelled with 
fury like a hell drake, and then and 
there bashed in his skull.” 
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“And good work it was, Owen.” 
said Timothy, nodding his grey, crop- 
ped head. “They ought to have 
given you a reward for ridding the 
earth of him.” 

“Ten years they gave me breaking 
stone on these highways, and weaving 
bags like a woman,” said the Welsh. 
man, ‘‘ but had I been caught by them 
that chased me I'd not have had an 
hour’s shrift. It was a wild chase. 
that harrying of me! I enjoy thinking 
of it now, and enjoy telling of it. When 
Jallers sank to the floor, I felt ice at my 
heart, and the swelling blood and 
liquor left my brain. I walked to my 
cabin, passed a pistol into my pocket 
and a chunk of bread, and made for 
the gulches. Soon I heard them blun- 
dering and roaring after me—the 
sheriff, a blackguard hireling of the 
company he! and a posse of all the 
scum and riff-raff of the camp—hangers- 
on of Jallers. Wolves of fellows were 
these, with red slaughter in their 
hearts, and woe and cruelty for the 
sheer love of it. I knew they were 
licking their lips at thought of the 
funeral-feast I’d furnish them, and the 
hangman’s dance I’d do for their 
pleasure under a right-limbed tree, 
swinging like a plummet. They saw 
me legging it on the naked ridges of 
the hills; I heard them howl! Then 
I went slashing into the black pine 
woods, and doubled on them like a 
fox along the beds of the tearing 
streams. 

“Once I hid me under a low 
waterfall, standing up to my neck 
and grinning at them behind the 
screen of good green water. Then on 
the top of a slanting bluff of rock I 
climbed a big pine to spy on the course 
they were taking. On the tree was an 
eagle’s nest with three of the young 
birds. They squawked at me, and 
though I was loth to kill them, I 
thwacked them over their bony heads, 
for I saw the gang at a distance making 
my way. Then the father and the 
mother bird came plunging down on 
me out of the blue, a whirling pack 
of claws and beaks. They aimed for 
my head and eyes, screaming till the 
hills yelled back. They ripped my 
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fesh, and clothes to rags and ribbons. 
But I managed to grip one by the 
throat and strangle it, and then the 
other. There I squatted in the eagles’ 
nest beside the dead eaglets, holding 
the old birds by the throat. My blood 
fell dripping down between the bran- 
ches. Yes, there I sat half a-swoon, 
while the men passed under me with 
ropes, rifles and revolvers, cursing, 
panting, and raddled with rage.” 

The two men paused at intervals, 
leaning upon their hammers, for the 
guard stood at a distance watching the 
men he held in greater distrust than 
these two. 

“You escaped them like a marvel, 
and it’s a pity you fell into the hands 
of the constables later on,’’ remarked 
Timothy Hart. 

“They were hunting for me in the 
villages, too. This I learned when I 


made my way out of the mountains 
down the river, ranging under the stars. 
I heard men talking of me as I lay 
hidden near the roads, blackening me 
with dogs’ names, and telling of the 


three thousand dollars the company 
had offered for my capture, dead or 
alive. The gold they bid for my blood 
turned every brother man into a keen 
and watchful hound of the chase, every 
mother’s son into a mortal enemy of 
mine. The valley was flat, and made 
ill-hiding for a hunted man. And I’d 
never hidden from my fellows before, 
Timothy, but always faced them front 
to front. 

“One night they spied me creeping 
past a village, and the farmers set 
after me with guns, lanterns and dogs. 
I loped like a wolf through the fields 
and lanes, doubling, lying low and 
countering upon them. I was caked 
and smothered with dust and dying of 
thirst. All the streams were dry. At 
last I burst upon a lone farmhouse, a 
trim white place, milky in the darkness, 
and covered with roses. I saw a well 
close by. I made for this, and was 
drinking down a full draught of the 
blessed water when a dog barked. 
Then the following dogs went baying 
up from the distance, answering him. 
A light was struck in the house, and I 
heard a signal shot along the road. 
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I took the double rope of the two 
water-buckets in my hands and let 
myself down, down into the well until 
I met the other bucket dangling near 
the water and brought them cheek by 
jowl. But the rope swayed above the 
stone ramp of the well, and there was 
the danger of the men stopping to 
drink. I slid still further down, until 
I hung with both hands holding the 
buckets and the freezing water reaching 
to my waist. With one foot I felt no 
bottom, but with the other I struck a 
mass of stones to one side, and found 
a ledge in the wall over my head deep 
enough for a hand hold. So I let the 
buckets go, and stilled their swinging 
and held on. Then I heard voices and 
the snarl of the dogs, and saw the shine 
of the lantern-light on the beam and 
the iron wheel for the rope. I could 
not but think how like a gallows it 
looked ! 

“A fellow with a black beard swung 
his lantern over the well and tried to 
peer to the bottom. But it wasn’t 
long before they took themselves off 
and I was alone, wet, hungry, half- 
naked, with the raw wounds of the 
eagles’ beaks and claws upon me, 
pent in a slimy well in the bowels 
of the earth. And a price upon my 
head, and every man’s hand against 
me, for the mark of Cain I carried on 
my brow. But I looked up and saw 
the spangled stars beaming upon me 
like angel’s eyes. These were a com- 
fort to me, Timothy, man. The stars 
are always a comfort, as you know— 
having seen them ’twixt the bars of 
your cell. 

“ After a long, weary while the day- 
break came, shooting up across the 
rim of the world, and then it grew 
lighter in the well. But ’twas odd— 
the heavens merely faded to a lighter 
blue, and I still saw the stars. Then 
I remembered how this might be to an 
eye in the black bottom of a deep 
well or a factory smoke-stack. Then 
I saw that what I thought was a ledge 
in the wall of the well was the edge of 
a big hole in the side of it. Three feet 
above the water the stones had fallen 
out, and ’twas these I was standing on 
in the water. The hole made a sort 
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of cave, and there was a small sparse 
bush growing green out of the stones 
above it. It was reaching for the light 
like a man—like myself. I climbed 
into the hole and lay there—it was 
biggish enough for me, and fairly dry. 
Then I slept in the blue witch-glare 
that poured down from the round 
mouth of the well eighty feet above. 
‘““In the morning I heard the rusty 
wheel creak, and saw the buckets 
come down one after the other and lift 
dripping. And above me I heard the 
sweetest voice that ever floated into 
my ears, and laughter and the speech 
of men and women, and the cries of 
the farm animals—all the dear sounds 
we hear o’ nights, Timothy—you and 
I. Then the night came on again. 
When everything was still, I climbed 
out, hoisting myself by the rope, and 
peered about. I spied an orchard and 
crept to it ; fed full on the fruit, then 
went back into the well. It was the 
safest place for me in all the land. 
The next day I heard that sweet 


voice again as the buckets went up and 


down. It made me burning keen to 
see the face. So I put my head out 
just a little and peered up from my 
hole, hiding my face with right good 
care under the spreading little bush. 
Then it was I saw a vision fit for 
angels’ eyes! A glorious girl, Timothy, 
bending over the mouth of the well, 
the sun upon her and the pale skies 
with the day-stars above her. She 
took the bucket with her white arms ; 
her face was shining with smiles, and 
she warbled like a bird right into the 
broadness of the day. I felt like a 
lost soul in the Pit raising my miserable 
face to a saint’s. She was soft and 
fair, and brown-eyed like a fallow-doe, 
and her hair the colour of its fur. May- 
be she had eighteen years. I was 
glad of the little bush that let me peer 
upon her so. 

“She came every morning. My 
eyes began to hunger for the sight of 
her more than my lips for the fruit, or 
my body for freedom. When I saw 
her set the bucket to her red lips, I 
felt like a toad polluting the pure well 
with my presence. What water I 
used I poured down a rift in my cave, 
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and washed at night in the open. | 
marked the places where her lips had 
pressed upon the bucket, and I kissed 
them as I'd kiss the cross. Her father 
her mother, and her two brothers 
came to the well, too. I grew to know 
them all—those good, happy, blessed 
people—as I lay in my hole like a 
dead forgotten soul in a frame of living 
flesh. Her name was Cornelia. Her 
voice was like a flute’s, and as for her 
heart, I knew ‘twas beating with the 
golden music of love and mercy. For 
when I heard the men talking of the 
hunt that was making for me, I heard 
Cornelia say: ‘Poor man!’ I wept, 
and could have risen out of the well 
like Lazarus out of his grave, and fallen 
at her feet. 

““T saw the clouds creep by and the 
stars march past the well-mouth day 
and night. Once it thundered, and 
the well raved like the horn of doom, 
but no rain fell here. I would wait for 
her coming hour after hour, like any 
mad lover. She came to be the one 
living woman in the world to me—aye, 
Timothy, the only mortal, breathing 
being. I knocked my head against the 
stone and battered my chest with my 
fists, almost cursing Heaven that it had 
not brought me as a clean and happy 
youth to such as she. I did not mind 
the darkness of the well-pit, having 
been in the mines, but now all the 
loveless darkness of my life came 
down upon me, and I saw what I had 
missed ! 

‘ She brought a half-shot wild pigeon 
to the well, and bathed the blood off 
it, and spoke soft over it, like a mother 
to her babe. And I—I lay on my 
back, staring up at her with crazed 
eyes from under the tiny bush, smiling 
back to her smiling, longing to jom 
in her songs, aching to tell her that I, 
Owen Griffiths, knew her well, and 
loved her beyond his hopes of life 
and liberty. By the white hands and 
the pure virgin’s heart of her she 
could have wiped away the blood 
marks from my murderer’s fingers— 
just as she wiped them from the 
pigeon’s breast—cleansed me more 
than all the crystal waters of this well. 
At night, when I climbed into the open 
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to hunt for eggs and fruit, I wondered 
where she slept, and there I’d stand 
forlorn for hours staring blank upon the 
windows where the moon blinked and 
dazzled. 

“ By the shreds of speech that came 
down the well, I took it they were 
still sweeping the scorched countryside 
for me. I might have fled the land, 
but this cool prison with her face and 
the stars above me was a rarer thing 
than freedom. Day and _ “night, 
Timothy, the stars kept shining for 
me, like the eyes of hope. I felt that, 
if I could see her no more, they might 
as well take me and hang me. A 
single, white flower came pushing out 
on the little bush above my lair. 
When ’twas full blown, I plucked the 
bloom, gave it a kiss, then cast it in 
the bucket of water she came to draw 
up. I heard her cry out with joy at 
the sight of it ; I saw her kiss it, too. 
Then she put it in her shining hair, 
thinking the bucket had broken it off 
the bush. All this was to me like a 
troth between us, a secret troth, a 
ghostly bond of the hand and heart. 
I began to dream as when I was young, 
began to build up mad thoughts of 
real love arising between us. You 
see, we Welsh have all a cut of wildish 
fancy in us—a strain of the bards. 
I thought—with her pity of me might 
I not make a place for myself in her 
soft heart ? 

“One night, when I’d been some ten 
days in the well, I sat with a little frog 
I had tamed in my hand, and stared 
down at the mirror of the smooth 
water, counting the stars in it. Sud- 
denly I saw a shadow break into the 
round. I looked aloft. It was her 
head leaning over the curb of the well. 
All was still. Then I felt something 
rise within me, a mighty straining to 
cry up to her: ‘ Cornelia! bright and 
beautiful young woman, reach down 
your blessed arms for pity of me ; lift 
me out of my misery and stark hope- 
lessness. Take my hands that are 
smutted with the sin of the world, and 
foul with the blackest of deeds, take 
hold of them with your own, strong, 
and milk-white with innocence!’ But 


I heard her sob, and a tear splashed 
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down and ringed the water. Hours 
after, when I clambered to the ground 
above, I saw a light in the rose- 
covered house, and knew she was not 
sleeping. 

““She was sad and silent the next 
day. When the darkness sank, she 
came again to the bench by the well- 
rim. Soon I heard another voice: 
a strange voice, a man’s—a young 
man’s. 

Griffiths paused for a space, as the 
guard, with rifle at rest, went by. 
Timothy Hart heard him sigh, and 
breathe distressfully. 

“A young man’s voice,” the Welsh- 
man went on. “It was her lover's! 
I heard them kiss—I heard her mur- 
muring sweet words to him. I'd 
rather the earth had fallen upon me 
and buried me then and there! By 
God, I’d rather have heard the doom 
of death upon the lips of the judge! 
I felt my fists doubling as when I 
killed the foreman Jallers, and all my 
brain went spinning with a hellish 
rage and jealousy. And oh! the ache, 
the cold, cold ache like tons of grinding 
iron upon my heart, Timothy! I 
could not help making a hoarse sound 
in my throat.” 

“* Listen!’ says the man’s voice. 

“*Tt’s only the frogs in the well, 
Howard,’ says the girl. 

“*Tt’s no use, ’Nelia,’ spoke up the 
young fellow. ‘I’ve made up my 
mind. There’s nothing for me to do 
in this chicken-coop. If ever we hope 
to marry and settle down in a decent 
little grange, I’ll have to try my 
fortune in the city. Here everything 
is dead—even the crops.’ 

‘“* Howard, you must not leave me,’ 
said the girl, Cornelia ; ‘our love is not 
dead, and that is worth all else. I 
know, I know it would be years be- 
fore you came back—if you went to 
the city. Without you, Howard, I 
feel I should dry up like the fields. I 
hate the city. If you love me you will 
stay.’ 

“Just because I love you, my 
dear,” said the man, ‘I must go—and 
because I am ambitious.’ 

“<Tf you go,’ said she, ‘I feel that 
you will never come back. The city 





























is big and far away, and a cruel, 
hungry place. No one that ever left 
here came back from the city. I feel 
that something will come between us 
and our love! ’ 

‘I heard her weeping, and felt the 
fear and sorrow of her in my own 
heart. They said nothing for a while, 
then the youth spoke : 

“*Tf only I might make enough 
money here! I’d stay by you, ‘Nelia, 
then. For you must know that I’d 
be sad and lonely enough in the city 
without you. But the crops are killed 
this year by the drought, and it’s either 
to the mines I’ve got to go, or to the 
city. If only I might have laid hands 
on that murderer, Griffiths, who 
escaped from the Ormuz Camp! Three 
thousand dollars at a blow!’ 

“Timothy, my fellow, when I 
heard her answer, the black rage within 
me died away—I fell on my knees and 
wept. All the infinite mercy of her 
golden heart came pouring through 
her sweet lips. Down upon my sinner’s 
head fell a shower of grace that seemed 
to wash me white again in the sight of 
all men. 

“*The poor man!’ she said again, 
‘I pity him—I would never let you 
give him up—never! He was driven 
to it by the other man, and by heat, 
perhaps, and the vile drink they give 
the poor miners. Such money as the 
reward would be vile money. It 
would be terrible for you to take it— 
and wicked. It would bring a curse 
to both of us.’ 

“‘Td give him up, just the same,’ 
said the young fellow ; ‘ he’s nothing 
but a murderer after all. Took a 
man’s life, didn’t he? Well, Justice 
now wants his. With that three thou- 
sand dollars we could buy that pretty 
farm at Otway Mead, could marry, 
Nelia, dear, and set ourselves up.’ 

““They say he was a good man,’ 
the girl bespoke him, ‘and the other 
man very evil. It’s the rich mine- 


owners that would have him—that 
offer the reward.’ 

““ Ifhe is caught, he will be lynched,’ 
said her young man ; ‘ the friends of 
a Jallers have sworn to swing 
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““T would save him,’ I heard 
Cornelia say again. ‘I'd rather you’d 
come to me poor as a mouse than with 
any such money as that, Howard.’ 

‘Then they moved away from the 
well. But I heard the mumble of their 
voices for an hour or more. I knew 
they were speaking of their love—and 
maybe of my life and death. Had I 
been minded I might have scudded 
away that very night, knowing where 
the coast lay clear of watchers. But 
all the heart for the saving of my 
worthless life had gone out of me. All 
that night I tossed and rolled, banging 
my skull with my fists, and threshing 
my body on the floor of my cave. I 
knew that I’d be haunted with her 
face through every inch of my life, 
burned with the endless longing for 
her, for her woman’s kindness and 
softness—that were like sun and soil 
for a sick plant. Had the cartridges 
of my pistol not been wetted when I 
dipped into the well, I’d have done 
another killing that night, Timothy, 
and made a swift and desperate end 
of me. 

“Yes, I pined to drown the flaming 
hurt of my heart in the sweet, pure 
water. But I could not bring myself 
to poison it with my damned flesh. I 
thought to wait until she came again 
to the well, drag her down with me, 
and die holding her in my arms. Then 
all the devils of hate came charging 
upon me. I hated this youth, Howard, 
this betrothed of hers—because she 
was his, because he was young—which 
I could never be again—because he 
hated me without knowing me, as all 
men hated me! Aye! Timothy, be- 
cause like them he longed for the 
Judas-gold offered for my life! For 
why? So he might be happy with 
her—so he might manure his little 
garden of love with the carrion the 
hangman made of me! All these 
accursed thoughts came driving and 
swimming into my brain, like a cluster 
of tangled, spitting vipers, fanging me 
into a fever, lashing me into madness 
again like the heat at the Camp. 
But one by one through the night I 
crushed the evil things—as I’d crushed 
Jallers the foreman. I kept my eyes 
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on the stars. 


I kept her face before 
me. And when the day came, like a 
drench of molten lead, I had beaten 
down all the girding fiends. I felt 
weak as little Hop-o’-my-Thumb, the 
frog I'd made a mate of. But I knew 
that I would do what I would do. 

““ When she came to the well in the 
whiteness of the morning and drew the 
buckets up, I broke a piece of paper 
over the curled iron of the bucket- 


handle. This is what I’d written 
on it: 
“*T) Owen Griffiths, who killed 


Wyatt Jallers at Ormuz, am now in 
the well below you, in a hole made by 
a cave-in. You may give me up with 
profit to them that hunt me, but by 
the sweetness of your nature, by the 
goodness of your heart and its tender- 
ness, and by all I heard you say last 
night, I have no fear. I am as you 
think me, and I bless you for thinking 
it. And if you have no fear of me, 
come to the well to-night—and alone 
so I might tell you what I must.’ 

“TI saw her shake and whiten. Her 
brown doe’s eyes looked down the 
well in a sore fright. An hour after 
this the empty bucket came dangling 
past, but I saw only her hand on the 
rope. In the bucket there were two 
fat slices of sweet, fresh-baked bread 
and meat—all wrapped in a paper. 
Oh, the melting, heavenly goodness 
of that food, Timothy, cut and given 
me by her own dear hands! When 
I’d eaten it, I saw there were a few 
words on the inside of the paper: 
‘This is for the flower you sent.’ It 
was her mother that drew the water 
for the rest of the day. No law 
officers came to drag me out to judg- 
ment and a broken neck. That night, 
when the sky was like coal—it might 
have been ten o’clock—I heard a 
whisper, her lark’s tones fluttering 
down to me: 

““*Man,’ she called, ‘man in the 
well. Come up!’ 

“IT climbed out, hand over hand, up 
the gathered double rope. A_ black 
demon of an outlaw I must have 
looked with my long hair and beard 
that hadn’t known a comb for a fort- 
night. And my fouled clothes flapped 
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upon me like a_ scarecrow’s rags, 
There she stood, tall and white and 
calm, and then I saw there was more 
of the woman in her than the child. 
Just a pace apart she stood, and held 
out her hand to me. But I’d have 
taken it no more than that of a 
seraph. I hung the swarthy head of 
me, and folded my evil hands as 
though she were my judge. 

““The well is deep and damp,’ 
said she at last, ‘and a poor place 
to hide in. What can I do to help 
you ?’ 

“ Then I bent my tongue loose where 
it clove to the roof of my mouth. 

“ “Bring me to your sweetheart, 
Howard,’ I said. ‘I want to give 
myself up—I want him to have the 
reward.’ 

"No, not” 
bloom of fear. 
yourself up ?’ 

“ “For the law, for righteousness, 
for conscience sake,’ I said to her. ‘ For 
the good that shines in golden women 
like yourself, for the good deed I might 
do your Howard and yourself, and so 
wipe away my evil one.’ 

‘“““ The reward !’ she cries. ‘ Never! 
I tell you, never for either of us!’ 

“ “For your sakes that need it,’ 
spoke I, ‘ rather than see it go into the 
black hands of some wolf or dog of a 
hunter of men. Lead me on to your 
Howard, or fetch him, and I'll wait.’ 

“* No, no!’ she cries again, peering 
about her. “ Hurry, hurry away!’ 

““Then lead me yourself,’ I said, 
‘to the magistrate, before I go of my 
own accord, mischancing, perhaps, to 
fall into the lynchers’ hands.’ 

‘ Merciful God!’ she bursts out. ‘J 
can’t do it—I can’t take your life upon 
me.’ 

‘* The three thousand dollars, then,’ 
said I, ‘ that might have bought you a 
homestead with him—with your young 
man—will be wasted in dicing and 
drinking, and I done for none the less. 
The three thousand dollars will keep 
him at your side.’ 

“* You heard all this!’ she says, 
opening her soft eyes, ° and you would 
do all this—for us! ’ 

“* Yes,’ said I, daring to step an 


said she, in an open 
‘Why should you give 
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inch nearer to her, ‘and much more 
than this—for you ! ’ 

“Then it is only for us—strangers 
to you—that you would give yourself 
up?’ asks she. 

“*No,’ I told her. ‘It is for myself, 
too; for my peace of mind and soul, 
for penance, and my sleep o’ nights. 
Lead on to the magistrate.’ 

“They will hang you,’ she said, 
‘for the mine-owners are hard and 
bitter. You're a stranger, too—a 
foreigner ; and that man, Jallers, was 
born in these parts, and had many 
friends.’ 

“Tet them hang me, then,’ I an- 
swered her, ‘ for I’d as lief hang myself 
and pay the score for my blind and 
evil work. Seeing you will not guide 
me, I'll go hunt the magistrate myself.’ 

“ She stood and looked at the ground, 
fair as a saint, and as white. I could 
have fallen and kissed her feet ! 

“* You killed him,’ said she slowly, 
with a heaving voice, ‘ killed this man, 
bad and worthless that he was, killed 
him in passion and drink, because he 
struck you and defamed your mother’s 
name. The law ought to judge you, 
as Howard said. But I’d save you 
from the law for all that, if I could. 
You speak of peace of mind ; if I give 
you up I'll never have it again. But 
you will not be saved against your will, 
so there’s nothing to do but to shield 
you as much as may. Perhaps when 
you come to trial it may stand you in 
good stead to have given yourself up.’ 

“This she said so tenderly, my 
Timothy, that it almost cracked the 
heart within me, and my. own tongue 
began to quiver. 

““ Young woman, you have saved 
me already,’ is what I said, ‘ by what 
you are and by what you say and by 
what you do. Day after day I’ve 
seen you coming to the well, and at 
night the thought of you worked upon 
me and did its healing. I’ve climbed 
out of the Pit, a deeper pit than that 
well, and I do not want to fall back 
again. There’s nothing left for me to 
do but to surrender.’ 

“She stood stone-still again and 
bethought her long. Then said she: 

Be quiet and follow me.’ 
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“IT was quiet and followed her. 
Oh, the outer peace and beauty of the 
land with the moon new-risen, and the 
deeper, inner peace that came to me 
then! In the shadow of her father’s 
house, in the darkness of a cypress 
arbor close by the sheds of the animals, 
she whispered : 

““ Give me your hand,’ and so led 
me out of the maze upon the wide white 
road to the village—a saint leading a 
felon unto justice, and the felon happy 
to go. Never a word we spoke. I’d 
have taken the touch of the halter 
round my neck for the sweet clasp 
of her hand over mine. 

“She made me open the gate of the 
magistrate’s house, ring the bell, and 
tell him out of my own mouth that I’d 
come to deliver myself into his hands. 
She would in no wise stain her own 
hands or her lips with the matter of 
my surrender. When the old magis- 
trate came to the door, I said: 

““T’m the Griffiths that killed 
Wyatt Jallers at the Ormuz Mines, 
and I’ve come to give myself up to the 
law.’ 

“The old man was eaten with fear 
at the sight and hearing of me. But 
I spoke him fair, and there was Cornelia 
like a guardian spirit beside me. The 
magistrate called his three big sons, 
and let me in. We stood around the 
lamp in his office. 

““The reward ot three thousand 
dollars goes to this young woman here,’ 
said I, the first thing. ‘’Twas she 
that captured me, bent my soul to 
grace and drew me hither to the law.’ 

“She started up and cried out 
against my words. Then the glassy 
old gaffer shook his head and croaked : 

‘““ Lunacy, stark lunacy! A young 
girl like Lytton’s daughter to capture a 
giant like yourself ! ’ 

““ Magistrate,’ said I, ‘there are 
stronger things than the guns and 
clubs and ropes of a posse. By the 
power of these lovely and everlasting 
things I fell her prisoner, and was 
brought to the point of coming hither 
with her. By the power of these 
things she is stronger than any man 
that ever drank in breath.’ 

‘““They roused up the lank sheriff 
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and locked me fast in their little board 
jail, with a fellow squatting in the 
moonlight before the door, holding a 
cocked rifle. That night I conned it 
all over and over again, and by cock- 
crow I knew what course I’d take in 
the matter of the reward. The next 
day, out of the crowd that stewed 
about the walls of the court-house 
where they’d taken me, she came to 
see me with her Howard. He was a 
fine and rigid young fellow, with a bold 
brow and a clear eye. As soon as I 
saw him I lost all my hate of him for 
wanting to give me up for the reward. 
For the sake of her I’d have given up 
a score of foot-loose malefactors like 
myself. 

‘““* Maybe I’ll be hanged,’ I said to 
the twain of them. ‘ For that neither 
of you will touch the reward, I’m going 
to will you what money I’ve in savings. 
It’s my earnings at the mines—a little 
over three thousand dollars. It’s better 
you should have it than the lawyers. 
’Twas only hoarded up to take me back 
to Wales again, but now my mother’s 
dead, and it’s by no noose I'll ever 
travel back. And if I be not hanged, 
the years of prison they’ll be apt to 
give me will turn all hope to bran, and 
all gold to draff. One way or t’other, 
‘tis my darling wish that you take the 
money and buy that grange at Otway 
Mead. There’s no blood upon that 
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money—only much honest sweat, and 
any honest man might take it, feeling 
no shame—and any honest woman 
too.’ 

“They would have denied me, but 
I begged it as ’twere the last favour to 
a doomed or dying man. Then came 
the trial ; as I’ve told you of many a 
time—my _ sentence brightened and 
lessened by the witness-word and the 
sight of her, and by the good will of 
all who loved Lytton’s daughter. And 
that was seven year ago, and now, what 
with my credits, there’s but one more 
to serve.” 

“When you’re let loose out of this, 
Owen, my boy,” asked Timothy Hart, 
a subdued and anxious note in his 
voice, and the voice itself a little 
tremulous, “where will you _ be 
making for? Back to your home in 
Wales?” 

“No,” answered the blue-eyed Grif- 
fiths, very gently, “‘ no, there’s no home 
in Wales for me, now. Maybe, for the 
sake of your good self, I’d stay right 
here with you, Timothy mate, until 
your own span of time were up. But 
there’s a little farm at Otway Mead, 
and a fond pair I know of and two 
children I’ve never seen 

Even then the vigilant guard, with 
the evil, blinking steel of his rifle 
couched slanting in his arm, went 
swinging and humming by. 


THE END. 


Av. Star falling in the night— 


Ah, who can tell 


What far world mourns its vanished light, 


What millions perished in its flight 


When that Star fell ? 


A far Sphere hurled across the dark 


Down into Hell— 


Ah, who can tell of us who mark 


What Gods die with that distant Spark ? 


Ah, who can tell ? 


Kaj SVENDSEN. 




















BILL AND 


ME AND 


THE WATCH. 


BY HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE Morrow, 
HE Head’s name was Willow. So, 
‘y of course, we called him Bill. 
Bill was a decent enough chap 
in his way, except when he lost his 
hair; then he was a holy terror. Used 
to stamp his foot and tug his moustache 
(beauties they were) and scowl and 
jaw. Jaw, oh, like billy-o! He was a 
parson, you see, and knew the trick. 
He'd jingle his keys in his pocket and 
vow he’d take the form with his cane 
and whip us for every mistake. He 
did once. Golly, it makes me shiver 
down the back to think how he whistled 
out the ‘“h” in whip! He got less 
shirty after he was 
married. What mother 
calis his better nature 
caine out then. About 
time, too, some chaps 
thought. But he was 
often really decent. 
Used to come and see 
us at home and bring 
my kiddy sister shells 
and things from Nor- 
way or wherever he’d 
been. They all loved 
him at home. Natur- 
ally. You see, they 
didn’t know about 
Smith mi. or anything 
like that. 


I must tell you about Smith mi. . It 
shows old Bill when he wasn’t in love 
or married or at home or anything. 
There was something about Smith mi.— 
well, he was fat, and his face was red, 
and got redder when old Bill went for 
him. And old Bill was always getting 
in a hair with him. And the hairier 


“Smith mi.'s face was red.and got redder 
when old Bill went for him.” 
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old Bill got the fatter and redder young 
Smith mi. got. Sort of looked as 
though he wasn’t listening. Old Bill 
fairly tore and raged at him, and one 
day he shouted—you ask any of the 
chaps there if he didn’t—he roared 
out : ‘“‘ You impudent puppy, you lazy 
hound! When I was a lad my 
knuckles were broken with a ruler, but 
I, sir, am a humane man, and I will 
whip you on the place Nature has pro- 
vided.” Regular bit of Tit-Willow 
that; and I’ve no doubt he meant 
it kindly to Smith mi. I’m sure he 
did, because he was a decent chap 
in his way, as I’ve 
said. But it didn’t 
really make Smith mi. 
feelany comfier. That’s 
the sort of chap old 
Bill was. Awe-inspiring 
they'd call it in books. 
All right when he wasn’t 
in a hair. He liked 
my brother and me— 
specially him, being 
clever and rather a swat. 
We liked him. At any 
rate, I did. You can’t 
say for a cert. about 
other chaps’ likes, even 
your own brother’s, can 
you? I liked him. 
And that brings me to 
old Bill and me and the watch, which 
you had to know a bit about old Bill 
to understand. 


It was like this. Those of us who 
lived too far away to go home for grub 
middle-day used to have dinner at old 
Bill’s house. See? About forty of 
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us. And we used to change in his 

house, too, for cricket and footer. 
Well, one day (a Tuesday) after 

dinner he called out my name. “ Stop 


‘‘He liked my brother and me—specially 
him, being clever and rather a swat.” 


behind,” he said. It gave me a funny 
feeling in the stum, I can tell you, 
wondering whatever he could have 
found out. The chaps took a ghastly 
time getting out of the room, and, of 
course, they grinned at me when he 
wasn’t looking. That made me feel 
worse. Just after a lot of grub, too. 
They got out at last, and the door was 
shut. 

“Come here,’ he said in a gentle 
voice, that jolly well meant the worst. 
I came, and he put his two hands on 
my shoulders and looked into my eyes. 
It was all right, of course. I had to 
look back into his eyes. And there 
we'stood, looking. It was most beastly 
awkward, and I tried looking at his 
waistcoat, but that seemed more awk- 
ward still, somehow. Then he said: 
“Who was with you in the changing- 
room last Wednesday? Think care- 
fully before you speak.’”’ So, of course, 
I said at once : 

“ Lots of chaps, sir.” 

“ Before the game, my boy,” he 
went on, “ before the game.” 

“Oh, no one then, sir!” I said; 
and I went all red because I felt I’d 
made an ass of myself. 

“It was six days ago,” 
“ Think again.” 

I thought like anything. 


he said. 


I'd had 
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an impot which made me late changing, 
I told him so. He looked sorrier and 
sorrier for me. 

“Oh, yes, there was!” I suddenly 
remembered. ‘‘ Sumners bunked out 
as I came in.” 

“Ah!” he said. ‘“ Did he?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “‘ he did.” 

Old Bill had taken his hands off my 
shoulders, and now he put them back 
again and looked into my eyes again. 

“You look such an honest boy,” he 
said. I sort of grinned shyly at that, 
not knowing what to say or what was 
coming. Funny thing to look at a 
chap and say. I felt fairly honest, as 
chaps go, I must say. But I was in 
too much of a funk to say anything. 
I only thought of all the things I’d 
ever done. Skits of them there were. 

““Sumners had his watch when he 
changed. His watch had gone when 
he came back. Where is his watch?” 

“T don’t know. I simply can’t 
think,” I said with awful relief, be- 
cause I’d not heard or seen anything 
of his watch. Sumners used to put on 
side about his watch—the silly ass— 
because it was gold. 

‘His father writes to say that he’s 
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“*Oh, yes, there was!’ | suddenly remembered. 
*“Sumners bunked out as / came in. 


sorry there’s a thief in the school.’ 
He made another frightful pause, and 
looked at me with more of a beastly 
yearning kind of look than ever. And 
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then I suddenly twigged he thought 
I'd bagged it. I was utterly sick. 
What should I want with a dirty gold 





“Sumners used to put on side about his 
watch-the silly ass—because it was gold.” 


watch? Hadn’t I a jolly good old 
Waterbury that you had to wind up 
like fun? Besides... there are 
things a chap doesn’t do. 


“You were the last boy in the 
changing-room.” 

I was too utterly sick to speak. He 
waited. 

“Won’t you own up? _ I can guess 
what happened. You hid the watch for 
ajoke and got frightened. Where is it ?”’ 

“T don’t know anything about it.” 
I was all of a stutter with sickness. 

“Tell me where it is and I won't 
punish you. I know what boys are. 
Won't you tell me?” His voice was 
rightfully kind, sort of pleading. I 
felt too much like blubbing to speak. 
“Wouldn’t your dear mother like her 
little son to confess?” And then he 
went on through the whole bally 
family that he’d met, rubbing ’em all 
in one by one, his voice getting kinder 
and kinder. 

I knew nothing about the golden 
watch, but I began to remember all 
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the rotten things I’d ever done and 
might have done, and it seemed a mere 
fluke that I hadn’t bagged the watch 
and been lying about it. Then he sent me 
away, saying I was a very obstinate little 
boy, and he would speak to me again. 


He did, too, in the same sort of way, 
only he got shirty, and I walked about 
under a bally cloud, I can tell you, till 
the end of that term. The chaps 
laughed about it and rotted me, and 
my people didn’t seem to think it 
mattered much. But I used to think 
of all the things a chap might do and 
be suspected of doing, let alone the 
things he had done. Thinking like 
that makes you feel queer. 

I forgot about it next term, except 
now and then, specially as Sumners 
never turned up. You do think of 
things now and then, things like that, 


I mean. But I heard no more for ever 
so long. Then I heard what had hap- 
pened. I always thought Sumners a 
blitherer. What do you think the 


silly ass had done? He’d pawned his 
watch himself for a quid and told his 





‘He'd pawned his watch for a quid, and told his 
governor he'd lost it.” 


governor he’d lost it. Old Bill sacked 
him, I believe, but he forgot to say 
anything to me about it. 





COACH 


ROBBERS. 


BY H. MILECETE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED LEIST. 
coach—the 


P NHEY robbed the 

mail with gold from Fort 

Kent—and killed the driver 
and two passengers. The robbers were 
caught, but the gold wasn’t found. I 
was away that day at the settlement 
and like a fool did not take my gold to 
the bank. When I got back late 


my shack was burnt, my gold gone. 
Every man I met had a nameless inso- 


lence towards me. I found no one who 
cared for my ruin, no one even inter- 
ested in my plight. 

The doors, everywhere, were closed 
to me. I could see they wanted to 
force me away; when I asked what I 
had done, no man would answer. 

It was cruelly cold. The thermo- 
meter dropped from ten below freezing 
to as much below zero. A man cannot 
think in such cold, all he wants is a 
roof, a fire. The first snow had not 
come, which made i* colder. 

No man would give me shelter, nor 
food ; so I made for the Seven Stars— 
the saloon on the road to the settle- 
ment—where there was always room 
for any man even if there was a price 
on his head. But after Harrison came, 
I was not wanted there ; he looked at 
the owner and they put me out. No 
one tried to arrest me; I was simply 
moved on. I knew not why they 
wanted to be rid of me, that was the 
horrible part of it. 

Did I imagine a man hissed the word 
receiver as they pushed me out ? 

I was outcast. I realised that when 


the door was shut. I clamoured at it, 
begged to be let in. I had no pride. 
For nights I had not slept, for days I 
had not eaten. I was in terror of the 
cold, but no one took any notice of my 
pleading ; and this was the last house 
for twenty miles. 

The icy wind struck me hard. The 
ground was iron, the sky filled with a 
gorgeous sweep of light, the light of 
the aurora, as much comfort to me as 
acandle. Where to go I knew not, and 
I was tired, dead tired. I had lost count 
of time, having wandered long, and was 
at the end of my endurance, but the 
worst of it was I knew not why these 
things were done to me. 

I struck a path; the country was 
high, the force of the wind pain, tor- 
ture. But I went on, where, I knew 
not, nor cared. When I fell from sheer 
exhaustion I must freeze to death. It 
was a detestable march for nothing to 
nowhere, merely to live a few more 
dreadful hours. 

They had not noticed me at the 
Seven Stars till Harrison came. Why 
did he wish me evil ? 

I heard talk about Joe the half-breed, 
and Harrison asserted Joe was hanged 
with the other coach robbers. They 
got short shrift. 

I should have tried to fight all the 
men in the saloon, but no single man 
offered me a blow. It was a crowd 
against one man, yet it had been per 
haps better to be killed by a crowd than 
die of cold. 
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I hated the country, the gold, every- 
thing. I had toiled for months and 
was waiting for spring to toil again. 
Now all my labour was vain. Who 
had burned my shack and taken my 
all, the money I had hoarded to go 
back and marry my girl? She lived 
a long way off in my town, down by the 
Jordan river. She was waiting, and 
would have to wait, for I was dead, and 
she would never know. 

It is not pleasant to walk to one’s 
own funeral, for that was my march, 
the dead march, not a good tune; to 
that did I fare in the awful night. The 
cold, the wind, and that riot of light 
overhead sent me mad. I could not 
think. What had I done? The men 
had been my friends; why were they 
against me ? 

I stopped in the blessed shelter of a 
bunch of spruce trees to get my breath. 
I felt drowsy, it would not take long 
to sleep and freeze to death, a pleasant 
way of dying, better than living as I 
lived then. I lighted a pipe—all I had 
to comfort me. My clothes ceased to 
protect my body. They were only 
paper in that biting wind. 

This place—I never liked it—was 
hell in winter with the fires out; hell 
in summer with them lit and blazing. 
And I had hoped—hoped. My girl 
who was waiting, oh if I could only tell 
her not to wait for me. 

I put out my pipe carefully, it did 
not taste good to me, and faced the 
wind again. I could not look at the 
leering pageant overhead, could not 
bear the sight of its glory, if I had 
looked at it I should have gibbered like 
an idiot. 

Ahead I saw a faint light, just a 
glimmer. Who could be on this road 
with a light ? There were no houses. 
I stumbled on, each step an effert. I 
saw it again, it was close, coming from 
a chink, just a tiny crack in a house. 
Hidden in thick spruces, but for that 
little light, a man might pass within a 
yard and never know it was. I fumbled 
till I found a door, pushed it open and 
saw a fire. I did not pause to see who 
was there. A man does not stop to 
look at details when he is starving and 
almost frozen. I could not stand, I 
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crawled and heard a man swear as I 
rolled on the floor. It was heaven to 
get in, away from that scourging wind. 

“Give me rest, shelter,” I wailed. 

He gave me food, and I lay on the 
floor and slept. No, it was not sleep, 
it was stupor. I had wandered for 
days and the floor was good to my 
wearied body. 

When I woke—stiff with weariness— 
the shack was light. I could tell from 
the white shine the snow had come. I 
cared little, I was warm. I did not 
even grieve about the loss of my gold, 
my shack. Relief obliterated every 
other feeling. 

I tried to sit up. No wonder I felt 
stiff. I was fastened tight with ropes. 
A raucous laugh came from behind me, 
I suppose I looked funny struggling on 
the floor, Joe the half-breed leaned 
over me. 

“T tied you up,” he laughed. “I 
suppose you're after me. Well, you'll 
not get me. I’ve got you!” 

After him ? I was after no one. 

“You could have killed me if you’d 
fired when you rolled in,” he asserted. 
“Why didn’t you? I never thought I’d 
be tracked here.” 

He talked nonsense. I had no mind 
to answer him, he must have seen 
I had no gun. 

“ Why did you tie me up ?”’ I asked. 

“ Because I don’t mean you to tell 
where I am. I’m wounded and can’t 
get away.” 

I saw he was lame. But I shivered 
for I knew him to be a blackguard. 
How on earth could I get away? He 
was the only one who escaped after 
robbing the coach. Of course, he had 
the gold. I squirmed on the floor. I 
had no wish to owe him anything. 

He threatened to shoot me. 

I told him he would find it difficult to 
get rid of my body, the ground was 
frost-bound. 

He said that didn’t matter. The 
snow would soon be deep enough to 
make me a good grave. He opened 
the door, and it was thick, falling 
quickly. Because I had no mind to 
die I shivered. I thought of my girl 
at Jordan river. 

I told him to shut the door that I 
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might at least die warm, besides, the 
sight of my snow pall was unpleasant 
to me. 

He sat down near me holding his 
gun. 

“You won’t get away alive,”’ he spoke 
with horrible certainty; “‘ when you 
go it will be through the shut door. A 
spirit does not need it open.” 

“Well,” I jeered, “make up the 
fire, I may as well be comfortable while 
I do live.” 

““T’m hunted,” he was sullen, “‘ that 
s why you came. You were looking 
for me,” he snarled. ‘ You would go 
back if you could and tell where I am.” 

I did not contradict him. If I were 
free what else could I do but go back ? 
He was vermin and the world has no 
room for such. 

His constant stare got on my nerves. 
I was not at ease except when sleeping. 
Luckily I was so exhausted I did not 
mind lying on the floor. My body was 
taking its toll of warmth and sleep. 

Once I woke and thought he had 
gone. The place was so quiet I hoped 
he had left it. Then I saw him sitting 
as before—silent, motionless—his eyes 
on me. They were awful eyes, hunted, 
gloomful. I shut mine to avoid them. 
I’ll swear he saw more than the shack, 
more than a man lying tied up. I could 
not bear the look of what he saw. 

I asked him why he did not kill me 
and be done. 

He said he could not bear to be alone. 
He had no one to speak to and was 
nearly crazy because of it. He meant 
to keep me alive for company till he 
was well enough to travel, and then 
send me down the road of no return, so 
that I could not tell I had seen him. 

At last he said Harrison might be 
along. 

I laughed. I could not help it. 
What would Harrison have to do with 
this man, an escaped robber, murderer ? 

“Oh, you jeer,” he retorted. “ But 
Iamright. We have business together. 
Perhaps you will believe me when I tell 
you Harrison hunted you out of the 
settlement. He is going to take your 
claim because you are outlawed. He 
told them he suspects you’ve got the 
gold from the coach—only suspects, 
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mind you. But you can’t go back. 
Harrison has ruined you. You believe 
me now ?” 

I nodded. Yes, I believed, I had to, 

“Harrison says you fired your 
shack to make them think you were 
robbed ; to get their pity when you're 
hiding the gold. Oh, he’s clever, is 
Harrison. He’d fool anyone. And 
you see, cold kills as well as a rope or a 
bullet, and he’s superstitious is Har- 
rison. He wouldn’t kill you—though 
he was a fool not to, I told him so— 
because you’d be the thirteenth, he 
couldn’t risk shooting the thirteenth.” 

It was true, I grasped that, and I had 
to lie there while he told this evil tale. 

“T’ve laughed for days,” he went 
on, “to think how Harrison helped 
to string up all the gang who did the 
work. They robbed the coach, he 
planned it, then he sailed in with the 
rescuing party—lucky for him it was 
dark—and hanged all his pals, except 
me. I was useful. The immaculate 
Mr. Harrison helped to get rid of the 
desperadoes,”’ he rocked to and fro 
in uncontrollable spasms of laughter, 
and as for me, I was mad with rage. 
I struggled to get free, but it was no 
good. 

“Do you think I would have told 
any living man what I have told you ?” 
he went on. “Not much. But you're 
as safe to talk to as the dead, for you're 
going to die. But ——,” he paused, 
“if you swear secrecy, silence, I might 
not kill you, I might not.” 

“Of course I won’t swear,” I an- 
swered. ‘I would rather die by your 
hand than live by your favour.” 

‘“You’re a fool,’ he was angry; 
“life is sweet. I think I had better 
get rid of you, but—I fear if I did, 
he whispered, “ that you would come 
and-clamour at my door.” 

He was crazy, I had no doubt of it. 

He sat quiet and then said : “ When 
my foot is well I’ll leave here and take 
you with me to show me the way. 
Perhaps you’d be more useful to me 
living than dead.” . 

It was my turn to sneer. When did 
a half-breed want a white man to show 
him the way ? 

I was in terror of Harrison ; 


together 





**8ee if you can shoot away the rope round me,’ / urged.” 
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they would make short work of me. 
Besides, he wanted my claim. 

I tried to comfort myself by thinking 
Joe could not stay awake for ever. No 
man can live without sleep. Some time 
it must overcome him, and then—then 
if I could only manage to get near the 
fire and burn through my ropes—I 
would go free. 

He claimed there were people outside, 
and I laughed—for laughter annoyed 
him. If aman came it would be Har- 
rison—quietly—I knew that. I felt 
sure if he found us he would not leave 
one dead man but two. The half-breed 
knew too much to live. 

That night I was wakeful. He said 
he heard something yammer outside. 
He looked out and saw nothing, it must 
have been the wind whining round the 
house. I was out of my wits with 
terror. I was afraid I would be a 
coward and cry out; longed for day- 
light that I might see him—the 
half-breed—I am a white man, and 
should not show myself frightened to 
him. 


I slept and woke in the dim dawn. 
He was moving about, had a board up. 
The fire flared; he had a bag in his 
hand, it was my bag, full of gold, my 


gold. Isawitplainly. He had robbed 
me, stolen my all, my life, my girl. I 
hadn’t a cent to marry her. I was in 
a frenzy of rage, but I could not do 
anything. I was impotent. 

“You have my gold,” I screamed. 

“ Did you think I’d put it all in the 
bank ?”’ he jeered. ‘ Did you think 
I was here for my health ? You don’t 
think it funny ? I do.” 


“‘ You'll swing for it,” I said. Was 
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ever man in such wretched plight ? | 
could not roll over, nor move my body, 

In a fury he took up his gun and 
fired at me. Of course, I jumped as 
much as my bonds would allow, | 
struggled to my feet. I stood up 
against the wall. He amused himself 
shooting off a lock of my hair, making 
a hole in my sleeve: it was fun for 
him. I prayed for help, for some one 
to cut my cords, that at least I might 
die standing up like a man. 

“ See if you can shoot away the rope 
round me,” [ urged. ‘I don’t believe 
you can.” 

“That’s nothing,” he boasted. “I 
won't try,” he was suspicious. “J like 
you best tied up.” 

He fired about six shots. A big bit 
of burning wood fell out of the fire, I 
made a grab and caught it. It burnt 
horribly, but I held it to my ropes. I 
was free. I could go for him, get 
away, tell about Harrison. 

Joe flew at me, he knocked me over, 
but I gripped him. 

He yelled. There was a confused 
noise of shooting and a lot of shouting. 
They had come. 

The half-breed went for them. 

“He’s not in it,” he roared, and 
died crumpled up in a heap. 

‘‘ Harrison’s told,” they said, “ we 
made him.” 

I could imagine that making. 

I showed them where the gold was 
hidden, and they gave me mine. They 
were sorry they believed Harrison and 
made me an outcast, but no man trusts 
his friend after a gold robbery. I did 
not wait to hear much talk, I started 
for the settlement and a train. 
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NTONIO DI FERRARA was a 
swordsman. His name was the 
name of a sword. His voice 

rang like the clash His 
features were as straight as a sword’s 
blade. 

Of all who strutted and ruffled and 
ogled and boasted in the town, where 
the Duke held sway, none was 
dreaded as he. His eye was dark and 
flashing ; his wrist strong and supple 
The forearm of this Antonio 
was brown and muscled an. oak- 
root is full of knots; the’ fingers of 
him more: delicate than those of a 
highly-trained demoiselle plucking the 
harp. 

Yet it was not these attributes, so 
indispensable to the swordsman, that 
made him feared. Neither was it that 
six foot of lissom, perfectly-trained 
body that could snap backwards and 
forwards from the hips like a strong 
spring, nor that sure quick foot, nor 
that tough thigh, muscled like the 
forearm. 
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Iilustrated by A, C, BALL. 


Ferrara’s dark eye semed to hold a 
secret. 

It was full of «an indefinable melan- 
choly. 

Down curved the corners of 
mouth under his dark moustache. 

His smile was sad. 

There was an air of mystery about 
him. i ‘ 

Nothing is terrifying except the un- 
known, therefore what daunted even 
the reckless banditti of the Duke's 
town was not that Ferrara always 
killed his man, but that he killed in a 
manner somehow inexplicable. 

Men said that he knew a coup 
which no hand could stop, no eye fol- 
low: that his rapier carried a surer 
death at its point than the tongues of 
the asps, which lurked among the fig- 
trees of his native town in Southern 
Italy. They saw their death in that 
sad grave eye and that melancholy 
smile—a death veiled in a mystery. 

Therefore thev feared. 

Some said that he had a compact 
with the Evil One: that famous thrust 
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had been bought with his soul and at 
the price of Eternal Torture. In those 
days, men did not fear to pay the price 
for the thing they wanted, were it even 
as great a price as this. 

Popes reached the Vatican and the 
Triple Tiara. Kings mounted thrones. 
Soldiers climbed to the favour of 
Kings. Great wars blazed 
Europe, leaving a smouldering trail of 
ruins behind. New Continents were 
discovered. New Kingdoms were 
founded and shattered again. These 
times were the times of strong men, 
strong deeds and strong beliefs. Might 
was then Right. 

Again, these were the times of great 
Saints, great Reformers, great Priests, 
great Crimes, great Arguments, great 
Emperors, great Cruelties, and great 
Brotherhoods. 

One and all rose, reigned, paid the 
price without questioning, and then 
passed away into the great Silence. 


across 


i. 


In those days, too, men believed in 
many things. 

In unseen Powers perpetually 
ing round mortals. 

In devils and demons and all kinds 
of magic. 

In succubi and incubi—vampires and 
werewolves—witches and sorcerers. 

In love-philtres and spells and incan- 
tations. 

Very much in invultuation—whereby 
an enemy slowly faded away, racked 
by excruciating pains, even as a waxen 
figure, made in his image, faded be- 
fore a fire. 

A pact with one of the Arch-fiend’s 
emissaries was quite common. 

When, therefore, they saw his 
astonishing skill with the sword, men 
were only too ready to credit Antonio 
with some unhallowed covenant. 

In all ways he was different from the 
roystering crowd, who ruffled it in the 
courtyards of the Duke’s Palace, fol- 
lowed him to war, when he made it, 
ceaselessly bickered, drank, and fought 
among themselves, to the terror of all 
the propriety and comfort-loving cits. 

Antonio spoke little, and preserved 
his air of mystery on all occasions, and 
it is well known that those who will 
not speak about themselves always 


hover- 
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find some others to speak about them. 

The diabolical character of his skill 
was swiftly believed, and a great fear 
of Antonio filled the hearts of all. 

He, in no wise sorrowful that men 
held him in awe, never took pains to 
contradict the tale, even if it came to 
his ears. 

Full of a dark pride, he rejoiced in 
“* the fear of the Town,”’ 
it was bought, 
should surpass 
the Duke. 


heedless how 
and cared only that he 
all in his favour with 
That Prince heard whis- 
perings of this ‘* Devil’s Thrust” 
given by rumour to Antonio, bade him 
to his cabinet, and, loading him with 
favours, took him into his near service. 

As yet no word was spoken of any 
hankering for the diabolical. The Duke 
ge his time as yet, knowing not 
the other, for it may be guessed that, 
if the vulgar wholly believed, the subtle 
Prince was half superstitious himself. 


How far from the mark they all 
were, we, in our more enlightened 


readily assume. 
about him was this. 


times, can 


The truth 


ITT. 
Antonio di Ferrara was an artist. 
That is to say, he fought not so 
the sake of fighting, but be- 
wanted to fight be autifully— 
more beautifully than any one had ever 
fought before. He handled his rapier 
as the painter handles his brush or the 
sculptor his chisel — lovingly. He 
thought of the man before him not as 
a human being, but as a thing to fall 
presently, tricked in the most artisti- 
cally perfect way—a thing without 
which his beautiful craft wo ould be use- 
less, or at best a dummy show. He 
was not so much remorseless as en- 
tirely devoted to his art. 

Where this was concerned he was 
the most conscientious of living men, 
and would never kill except by the 
proper solution of the gambit and at 
the first thrust. 

He was left-handed by nature, but 
could fence equally well with his right. 

As, however, it was more baffling to 
an opponent, he used the hand which 
nature had intended to be the mistress. 

No artist can succeed without in- 
finite labour, and every artist wishes to 
live in order to practise his art, which 
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would otherwise perish. Antonio was 
no coward in the ordinary sense of the 
word. He did not in the least care 
about his own skin quad skin, but he 
cared very much about it as the ex- 
ceeding!: ‘delicate and thin integument 
which covered the ribs, which pro- 
tected the heart and lungs, that, in 
turn, gave breath and life to Antonio di 
Ferrara, the Master-Swordsman. 

It was, indeed, obvious that, if this 
Antonio had the misfortune to be 
pricked through this outer skin or 
cuticle by that sharp, tapering, three 
feet of steel, commonly called a rapier, 
and if this rapier had sufficient force 
behind it to drive it through the ribs 
and subsequently through the lungs of 
the aforesaid Antonio, this Antonio 
vould very shortly cease to breathe, 
and the world lose a great artist in the 
making. 

The answer to this dilemma was ob- 
vious. He must do his very best to 
keep himself alive. 

How ? 

By handling the rapier better than 
anv one else. Hence, you may ob- 
serve, Antonio had a double incentive 
to attain to the heights of his profes- 
sion. One, the insatiable ambition of 
the artist. 7] WoO, the desire to keep 
himself alive. 

But, perhaps, these are the two main 
instincts of all artists, and Ferrara was 
not singular in this respect. 

He declared himself ‘‘ Artist above 
everything.”’ 

One day, a subtle gossip, with an 
eye to the nearest doorway and a de- 
precating manner, said : 

‘‘ But, most accomplished and alto- 
gether unsurpassable master, the work 
of the artist is to create, not destroy. 
What art thou going to create? Only, 
methinks, thou destroyest men by thy 
skill. Art, therefore, an artist? ”’ 

Having thus spoken, the Subtle One 
was out of the doorway of the tavern 
in the twinkling of an eye, but waiting 
round the post for Antonio’s answer. 

The great master of fence, having 
imbibed, for once in a wav, rather too 
plentifuliy of Chianti, was not wroth 
at such an impertinence. ‘The wine 
had mellowed him and all his attitude 
towards gossips. He felt a strange 
impulse to confide his secret to some 
one, and, as ever happens, chose the 


wrong person to confide in. There- 
fore saw he with amusement the flight 
that a single swift movement of his 
hand over the table could have stopped, 
pulled his long black moustache, 
mused, and spake at length. 

‘** Marcello, trouble not thy curiosity 
with such matters. Have no doubt. 
I am an artist and a great one, and 
lik@ ail the great ones, I destroy first 
in order that I may create. ’Tis the 
way of artists, and their only way. 
Whether they destroy themselves, or 
their loves, or their friends, or their 
families, or their old creeds, or the old 
ideas of beauty, or the old beliefs in 
virtue. Topple down must all of these 
in order that the artist, or, rather, his 
art, may have room to spread _ its 
wings. Tis a phoenix—that rare bird 

O doubting Marcello. Therefore 
needs it, to rise, a funeral pyre. ’Tis 
the swarm o’ bees from the dead lion’s 
body—this message of a new art— 
every word a whirr o’ wings, a bag o’ 
honey, and a sting withal. Who fears 
the sting shall never take the honey. 
But, good gossip of half the town, 
this, perhaps, knowest thou as well as 
I, and yet thou doubtest me as artist. 
But knowest thou this? The great 
incentive to art is danger. Is not, 
therefore, the art of the sword at once 
the most dangerous and best? 

‘‘ Here are three mighty proofs of 
the artist in me. 

‘Men savy I look sad. The sad- 
ness of the artist is in me. I am not 
like that Roman King who wished that 
the people had only one neck for him 
to sever at one blow. I cry, ‘ Would 
that I could fight a thousand fights so 
that I could invent a thousand different 
thrusts.” That which is in me is the 
sadness of the unattainable. Knowest 
thou that I have never killed twice in 
the same way? It is the small swords- 
men who kill when they see an oppor- 
tunity. Antonio di Ferrara,.the Great, 
spits upon these opportunists, on those 
who profit by another’s bungling, and 
not their own virtue. Wouldst thou 
hear his motto? ’Tis, ‘A new thrust 


for a new man.’ Hear, again, Mar- 
cello. Unless I can kill by a new 


thrust, I shall not kill at all, even to 
save my own life, and life is very dear 
to the artist, for he, of all men, most 
wishes to avoid death. When the 
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power deserts me, then I die, and not 
till then. 

‘Once more, hear and perpend! I 
tell vou ‘°’Tis a phcenix—that rare 
bird,” and never vet has the power 
failed me. For every, man I have a 
new thrust. I know what men say of 
me, that I have a thrust of mine arm, 
which no eve can follow, no hand can 
stop-—one thrust known to exist, but 
unnameable, because none can scc it 
made. *Tis the idle habble of those 
who know nothing, Marcello. ‘There 
is no such one and particular thrust 
known to me, who surpass all other 
swordsmen as the white swan excels 
the goose. ’Tis but as I tell thee, ‘ A 
new thrust for a new man.” ‘They 
may watch, but thev can learn nothing. 
Know my thrust of to-day,'I have a 
new one for ye to-morrow. Never vet 
have f failed—and this is all my seerct 
and my mystery. 

“ There is no one way. There is 
nothing {save' the way of the artist-— 
the way tof Antonio-—and that is the 
new way. By this way have I bought 
the favourof the Duke, the fear of the 
town, and:the ear of Marcello.”’ 


IV. 

Now, the fear of the town is bought 
at the pricetof failschood ; the ear of 
the gossip at the risk of a reputation ; 
but the favour of the Duke at your 
life’s peril. 

This new Dike was a slim, sceret, 
ambitious vouth of twenty-five. — His 
speech was fair his eye seemed open ; 
his countenanee*smooth. But a man 
might mark, eved,as he spoke soft and 
courteously, a tapping of the foot and 
a constant twitching of the fingers. 

His mind was ever working what 
showed not outwardly. 

lor all his gentle seeming the 
Duke’s heart was black with envy. 
Whatever he touched was tainted with 
this vice. His capital was well situated 
and fairly built: his dominions § spa- 
his revenues from oil, grapes, 


CIOUS : 
figs, corn, melons and pastures plen- 
tcous. “There was not in all Italy a 


richer Dukedom for its size. Yet, be- 
cause it was not ef the largest, he was 
envious of wealthier and more power- 


ful princes. 
His wife was a fair Duchess, 


siender 
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and tall and with the carriage (once) 
of the country girls, who carry pitchers 
on their heads. He loaded her with 
jewels, not out of affection, but that 
she might appear beyond compare for 
loveliness. Were she pale, he grew 
moody, fearing, not for herself, but her 
beauty, and watched her ever with 
narrow, eager eves. Once, in an ill- 
ness, that starved the roundness of her 
cheeks and clouded the transparent 
delicacv of her skin, he struck her 
upon the neck. She wept in secret 
over that violet bruise, and afterwacds 
joved again never. 

Everything of his must be praised : 
his silver, his gold,:his tapestries, his 
fountains, his wine, his gardens, his 
servants and their liveries, his long 
rooms with the high, narrow windows 
and polished floors. Everything he 
did must be quoted disercetly yet with- 
out end. Everything he said lauded. 

No wit could please, but his own: 
no skill sahorse, -no ~address with 
weapons of war but his, be mentioned, 
save with subtle dispraise, in his 
presence, 

lf he guessed a doubt behind fair 
words, the thinker of it might beware. 

Such was the young Duke, who 
made Antonio di lerrara master of his 
lence. 


‘*Teach me thy skill,’ he said, 
when the gay banditti in his train 
praised .Antonio’s lightning — blade, 


‘sand I will give you my ducats—-ten 
ducats for. every, new thrust thou 
teachest me. Thou comest from another 
citv, but thy Duke shall be forsworn 
and thy citv also. Shalt find me 
lavish, Antonio, if what I hear tell of 
thee is true. I cannot be the first 
swordsman in the kingdom, but, by 
our Lady, I will be the second.”’ 

So Antonio entered the Duke’s ser- 


vice. 
And there was not a man through 
the length and breadth of Italy whom 


the Duke hated more. 


Antonio gre 
lor <i wh 
killed his man, 
: 1 ee o0 

thrust upon him by the game-coicks 
i Aspirants to fame 


to gamble a life 


always 


were 





ar 
», although he 
many auarrels 
the Duice’s service. 


and fortune, reads 














THE DEVIL'S 


against a pocketful: of gold, were not 
lacking to test if his skill had dectined. 

But: they found him ever supple, 
swift and strong. While this lasted 


‘ 


Antonio had plenty of new thrusts to 


“© And the parry is 


show the Duke. He bought them 
. 47 : 

with a life. The Duke bought them 

with ten ducats. 
And the Duke hated Antonio alw ays, 
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as the second swordsman in the -king- 
dom hates the first. 

When, however, rumour had it for 
certain that Ferrara had gained a fatal 
and diabolical thrust at the price of his 


thus,’ said Antonio.” 


soul, no men more came to try his 
mettle. They. lifted . evebrows and 
shrugged shoulders, whispered myste- 
riously, and Ieft him in peace. What 
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was the use of fighting a man who had 
the Devil on his side? The Duke’s 
town hummed with the tale, and then 


accepted it, as it accepted other 
strange tales. 
lor two vears, though fights were 
- , ’ Pen) 


Duke’s 


swords 


frequent in the town, the 
swordsman had not crossed 
excepting with the Duke, and in play. 
Let the Devil take his own in due time 
and none else meddle with him. ‘There 
was no war, for the Duke was at 
peace with his neighbour, secretly 
maturing a plan for his destruction and 
the partition of his countries. He did 
other things besides learning the art of 
fence. 

That lesson, however, learned he 
right well. Subtle of mind, supple of 
wrist, and quick of eye, he was inferior 
to none save Antonio di Ferrara, the 
Master Swordsman of Italy. Hugely 
profited he by precept, and learned all 
that was taught him, and _ forgot— 
never. 

‘*°Tis so—and so—and so,’’ said 
Antonio, as the pair faced each other 


in the long gallery, where the light 
slanted through the high clear win- 


dows in broad banners, and the tall 
painted Venetian jars made patterns on 
the polished floors, and the war-armour 
of the cld Dukes, ranged by either 
wall, glinted half in the dusk and half 
in the day. 

‘* So—and so—and so,”’ replied the 
Duke, and feinted in tierce and quart, 
‘ven as his fencing-master showed 
11m. 

‘* And the parry is thus,’ 
onio, meeting his foil. 

‘** Thus,’’ replied the Duke, and was 
mly a shade slower than his teacher. 

That day Ferrara left the Palace in a 
nuse. He had shown the Duke his 
atest-born trick o’ fence. The pupil 
vad caught the master, who for nigh 
upon two years had lacked occasion 
ind the moment of peril that breeds 
zreat thoughts. But, in the meantime, 
much rich living—at ease and in the 
Duke’s graces—had made him sloth- 
ful. Thought he often, ‘‘ To live 
gently is dearer to the heart than dan- 
ger and the new thing,’’ and said, ‘‘ I 
have the Duke’s favour. What mat- 
ter? I need not now seek out occa- 
sion, for fortune sitteth in my lap, not 
cozening, but the sweet o’ my heart.”’ 


’ 


, 


said An- 
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Thus beguiled himself Antonio. 
The Prince, however, half-supersti- 
tious, while he hated Antonio, feared 
him not a little, as one of secret, pro- 
fitable, and diabolical dealings. With 
envy hissing snake-like in his heart 
and lust of dominion sitting doubly 
throned with craft in his restless brain, 
he had traflicked himself, aforetime, 
with black magicians, astrologers of 
sinister renown, and _ sorcerers; had 
stood in the unholy circle and seen in- 
iquitous phantoms: had felt the chill 
of tombs and heard the dead speak ; 
had done all but parley with the Con- 
triver of Evil. 

Envy spoke, ‘‘ Thy swordsman is 
more fortunate than thou.’’ 

Sooth to could torture have 
wrung the secret from Antonio, he 
would not have been spared ; but the 
Duke knew not how this could be 
done. He must gain his servant as a 
friend that, if there was aught in the 
tale, they might both be servants of 
the Black Master. 

And as he ever thought thereon the 
tale grew on him till he believed it 
true. 


Say, 


Vi. 

The ear of a gossip is bought at a 
price, which price is the hazard of a 
reputation. 

Once upon a time, a matter of a year 
before, Antonio, inflamed with the 
wine of Chianti, had been indiscrect, 
and talked, not wisely, in the lug of 
one Marcello, a babbler, conduit of the 
news o’ half the town. 

And in the following manner did the 
babbler babble—round the taverns and 
at the street corners, where groups 
gather together in the sun and talk for 
the sake of tailing. 

‘This Antonio, whom the Duke 
favoureth, hath surely cast a glamour 
on ye, my masters. Thus say ye of 
him and thus, that he hath a thrust 
unfollowable by man’s eye, such a 
one that no wrist can parry. ‘Tis the 
merest moonshine, good friends. For 
Antonio, being made craftily drunken 
one day at my expense, did confess 
unto me that this famous thrust of his 
in good sooth existed not. 

‘““ Marcello,’ said he, ‘ nothing is 
infallible. ‘There is no one way. This 
is my secret and my mystery, I have 
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but ‘A new thrust for every new 
man.””’ ; 
“So, ye see, this Antonio, whom 


ve fear, hath no such irf. “ibility as ye 
pretend. Learn but his tricks ‘and ve 
are his equals. Nay, I doubt not, his 
supcriors.’’ 

‘Learn thysclf, Marcello,’’ came 
the answer ; and laughter followed, for 
the little, round, fat, sleek man was a 


notorious coward. All the same, the 
babbling of Marcello bore fruit, and 


the reputation of Antonio suffered in 
the taverns and at the street-corners, 
where men gather together to talk for 
the sake of talking. 

His infallibility was impugned. 

Men doubted where for 
they had feared. 

They had to fight flesh and blood, 
not the Devil. 

Craft, not the Father of Craft. 

What is common property in the 
hovel is oft a secret in the palace, and 
this Devil’s thrust, which it so mightily 
intrigued the Duke to learn, remained 
undoubted under the wide stone roof 
carved and painted with noble escut- 
cheons, while hotly disputed on the 
bench under the tavern-bush. 

So did the hive of the Duke’s town 
hum with Marcello’s news long ec’er 


two years 


one was found to carry it to the 
Prince’s ears. 
‘And who saith thus?’”’ exclaimed 


the Duke, frowning a little in spite of 
himself. 


The man told him. 
‘Fetch this Marcello here,’’ said 
the Duke, ‘‘ and without delay. I 


would speak with him.”’ 

So they brought the little, round, 
quavering man into the Duke’s private 
apartment. His ruddy colour had 
failed: he twitched like one with a 
palsy : louted low till bidden to stand 
upright, and twisted his cap in trem- 
bling fingers. 

‘What is this 
the sly Prince, 
Suards retire. 


rumour?’’ asked 
having bidden the 
‘ Have no fear, man, 
and speak out! Naught harms thee 
here. This Antonio—this servant of 

mine—it is brought to mine ears that 
charges of magic and black sorcery are 
carried against him, and that thou hast 
a Word to say thereon. This importeth 
it thy Prince. to know surely.’’ 
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‘* H-Highness, I am a poor man and 
know little,’ ’ quavered the gossip in an 
ague of fear. 

‘* Yet—what thou knowest, 
and that right quickly.”’ 


speak ! 


Marcello’s tale was told by one stam- 
mering, snivelling and twitching most 
lamentably. ‘Twas a tale told with 
many gulps, gasps and moans—the 
tale of a tied tongue, a moist eye and 
cheek white as a fish’s belly. Cast he 
once or twice this miserable Mar- 
cello, in spite of fear, an inquisitive 


glance at the listener, during the 
course on’t; but that Prince played 


with a curiously coloured set of ivory 
chessmen on a marble table beside him, 
and not even the subtle gossip could 
read from his lip or eye. 

‘Pshaw!”’ he cried, looking up, 
when the story ‘was ended, and Mar- 
cello had cringed to the polished floor. 
‘*Is my town all boobies and block- 
heads and old women to think such 
things? Or are they cowards who 
hide their knavery behind a pot-house 
tale? The day of the Devil is past, 
Master Knock-the-knees, Good-fellow 
Cap-i’-th’-Hand ; his Sooty Highness 
walketh abroad no longer. Here, 
catch this bag o’ ducats and go tell 
in the town that your Prince hath 
heard the tale of a bewitched blade and 
a truce with the Infernal—and laughed 
at the imposture.’’ 

Thus was Marcello dismissed, and 
the Duke’s words did mightily reas- 
sure the superstitious, who yet believed 
somewhat in the diabolical, and that 
Antonio had found the Devil for his 
godfather. Neither did they wholly 
credit the Duke’s saying that He was 
dead, but yet, seeing their Prince un- 
harmed and _ incredulous, therefore 
trusted themselves safe from the power 
of the Prince of the Air. 

And ever as they began to fear An- 
tonio less, they began to hate him 
more. 

But the Duke sat an hour by the 
little table and played with the ivory 
chessmen. 

Perhaps he pondered. 

The mask was off now that he sat 
alone, and disappointment and anger 


were black upon his face. 
In the evening he was smitten with 
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chills and Sweats and could take no 
fencing lesson next day. 


VII. 

If was a whole week before the Duke 
renewed his health and could resume 
the exercise that kept his mind clear 
and his body in trim. 

Then sent he to Antonio di Ferrara 
saying that his health was restored and 
that he wished to fence again upon the 
morrow. 

Antonio came swiftly at 
pointed hour to. the Long Gailerv, 
where stood along either wail the 
wart-armour of the Duke’s forebears—— 
each-suit of armour complete—in the 
semblance of twenty motionless and 
princely knights, bearing lance, pen- 
non, and shield, who watched the for- 
tunes of their ancient house. *Twas 
Jater in-the day than the wonted hour 
of the Duke's exercise, and the light 
sloped westward, no longer striking 
through ‘the ‘high windows in mote- 
barred shafts.: The Long Gallery was 


the ap- 


sombre everywhere, and, under the 


wall between, the windows, draped in 
impenctrable ‘shadows. 

Antonio found the Duke alone and 
waiting for him under the end window 
at the door of his private apartments, 
where the glowing end of noon made a 
solitary pool of light upon the floor. 

‘*So, Antonio,’’ said his Highness, 
*‘ thou seest that I'am ready for thee.’’ 

‘*T am no late-comer, I trust, vour 
Highnéss,”’ replied Antonio, bowing. 

** Nay,’’ answered the Duke, ‘* thou 
comest even on the moment, but, as 
thou can’st conceive,. good Antonio, 
after‘a week abed, thy Prince is all too 
cager for our exercise.”’ 

‘‘And vour Highness is fully re- 
stored in body? ”’ 

‘* Completely, excellent master.” 

Antonio bowed again at such a coil. 

‘““T am flattered at vour. Highness’s 
condescension,’’ quoth:he, .‘‘ and re- 
joiced.to hear that your, Highness is 
once more in good health.’”’ 

And, indeed, the Duke: bore upon his 
countenance not the slightest trace of 
his indisposition. 

‘* Now to work! ”’ he cried. 

During that week, while the Duke 
Jay abed sick, Antonio had been at 
some pains to commune with him- 
self. At the last lesson the Prince had 
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learnt his last trick. In mere knows 
ledge the pupil was equal to the 
master, and therefore, save he gat 
something new, no more ducats for 
Antonio. Therefore decided he to 
pick a quarrel with some swordsman 
of the town, the best save himself, in 
order that, in a moment of. peril, a 
new thought might breed in his head. 
Resolve was quickly put into practice, 
dubious marvel, he might 
swagger, prick, preen, sneer, flout, 
threaten, insult, jest evilly, push, 
tweak nose, snap finger, dredge the 
very gutters for abuse, ’twas ever his 
tongue he used, not his sword. 

\t first Antonio exulted and cried, 
**T have bought the fear o’ the town 
and the favour o’ the Duke’’; but 
then bethought him of the need of a 
new thrust, and was minded to travel to 
another city, while the Duke still lay 
sick, where, belike, he might be un- 
known, and so find an occasion ; but, 
hard on this resolve, came the Duke's 
and he must needs to the 


but, oh! 


message, 
Palace. 

Nevertheless, he came to the Long 
Gallery rejoicing in the favour of: the 
Prince and the homage of the town ; 
but the past week: flashed through his 
brain more, as his Highness 
cried, ‘ To work! ’’ 

So the twain put themselves: on 
guard, and the Duke said: (his eyes 
were bright with eagerness) :— 

‘“* What Iearn we to-day, accom 
plished. master? ”’ 

And at this it was once more borne 
in upon Ferrara that he had no new 
thrust to teach the Duke. Therefore 
he cast his mind swiftly back and 
minded him of an old thrust shown the 
Prince, it might be months ago. And 
he said, 

‘‘ Thus goes it to-day—and thus— 
and thus.”’ 

And the Duke, with craft and 
hatred and disappointment hidden 
under his fair-seeming mask, made 
trial of it and thereupon cried (while a 
frown of perplexity knitted itself upon 
his smooth forehead), 

‘‘ Thus goes it, say you—and thus?” 

‘‘ Your Highness, ’tis near perfectly 
done,’’ answered Antonio. Then said 
the Duke, playing with his foil, 

‘* But, methinks, good Antonio, this 
thrust is familiar to me. Did you not 
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teach it to me a matter of some months 
ago?”’ 

Now, an artist like Antonio is in- 
capable of deception where his art is 
concerned. So, at the Duke’s ques- 
tion, he replied— 

‘*Is it so, your Highness? Then— 
and with a sense of my unworthiness— 
must I confess that I have naught 
new to show your Highness.”’ 

‘* Naught new?”’ cried the Duke in 
surprise, with his stcel-blue eyes bent 
on Antonio. 

Then thought Antonio. 

‘* There is naught to doubt. I have 
his Highness’s favour and the fear of 
the town.”’ 

So spake he forth straightway and 
without disguise and said— 

‘* My Lord Duke, I have taught thee 
all I know and thou art as good as thy 
master.’’ 

A little flash of light came from the 
steel-blue eyes of his Highness, but tt 
passed before the sound of his voice 
was heard. 

‘*Ha! Antonio—is this truth? Is 
there none in my city or in the broad 
kingdoms of Italy who can handle 
the sword as we two?”’ 

‘*None, your Highness,”’’ 
Antonio, making the salute. 

The Duke’s eyes flashed again. 

‘* Yet hast thou > he said, and 
paused. 

** Hast what? ”’ 
he rested. 

The Duke mused for a little space. 
The coil of Marcello had stirred him 
deeply to wrath and disappointment, 
yet would he not give up his chance, 
thinking, even as he would things 
were, the tale of the ‘* Devil’s Thrust ”’ 
a true word. 

‘* Hast,’’ he continued on a sudden, 
“as men say, a thrust bought at a 
great price—a thrust unique, infallible, 
which no eye can follow, no wrist can 
stop. This hast thou, and I have it 
not. It is not good to mock thy Prince, 
Antonio.’’ He told, briefly, what men 
had said further. Ferrara had heard it 
as a three-year-old vanity, once ob- 
scurely muttered by the vulgar, but 
never thought the Duke believed: so 
stood awhile in a maze. 

‘* Nay,’’ replied he at length, ‘‘ this 
thrust is in men’s mouths, not in my 
brain. I mock thee not, Prince. ’Tis 


replied 


asked Antonio, as 
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an idle babble; the solace of long win- 
ter evenings, the relish to the wine— 
naught else. It would grieve me, in- 
deed, if thou wert to believe this, seeing 
thou art at once my king, my country 
and my best pupil. Let me tell thee, 
beloved Prince, what has never before 
crossed my lips, a thing inviolable and 
of darkest secrecy. 

‘*T have made no compact with the 
Evil One such as men say, and no 
truce with the Infernal. I know not, in- 
deed, whether such a thing might in 
very truth be done. This alone know 
J. There is no one way. There is 
naught infallible. There is but the way 


of the artist—the new way—the way 
that cometh in the sword-flashes, when 
blades are drawn in anger. And since, 
O Prince, I have not drawn my sword 
in anger for two years, or risked my 


life against another’s, but have lived at 
and drunken the Duke’s wine and 
eaten the Duke’s bread from silver plat- 
ter and golden goblet, and since in the 
streets of the town men hale me into 
the taverns and lend me their purses 
and make me sharer of their feasts, the 
new way is becoming the old way, and 
Antonio, the great swordsman, draw- 
eth back into the throng. Thy town is 
my Capua, noble Duke.’’ 

(Thus spake he forgetting Marcello, 
and not knowing that, if the Duke’s 
town was his Capua, his Fabius was 
also close upon him.) 

‘* This is the whole truth,’’ continued 
Antonio, ‘‘ and now thou art as good a 
swordsman as I, for J have stayed still, 
while thou hast advanced. Prince, for 
two years have I learned nothing new, 
not paving the due price for the new 
thing.’ 

During this speech of Antonio di Fer- 
rara the subtle Duke drew back into 
the shadow. The pool of light upon 
the polished floor had grown smaller 
and smaller. Antonio could not see 
his face. 

‘* So, worthy Antonio,’’ came his 
voice, and it was somewhat altered, ‘* I 
am as good a swordsman as thou and 
know all thy tricks o’ fence? ”’ 

‘* That is the truth, O Prince.’ 

‘“ And we two are equal swordsmen 
—the two best in all broad Italy?” 

‘‘ Without flattery to thee or me, it 
is even so, vour Highness.’ 

‘*And thou hast not 


ease 


, 


’ 


bought thy 
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mastery of the sword by a truce with 
the Infernal? ”’ 

‘‘ By naught save a keen eye, a quick 
wrist and the practice of many years 
and what cometh to me ever—— 

‘When the sword flashes drawn in 
anger ?”’ 

‘“ Thus it-is 

‘‘And thus only thou learnest the 
new thing? ”’ 

‘‘Thus only I learn the new thing 
which in turn becomes the old and 
serves me no more. [or what use to 
a swordsman are thrusts that all men 
know? And, moreover, I must use the 
new and naught else.”’ 

Thus spake Antonio, but the Duke 
comprehended him not fully, revolving 
in his mind certain sinister thoughts. 
Was Antonio lying? Was Marcello 
lying when he told the tale that tallied ? 
If both spoke the truth, the summit of 
his ambition could never be reached, 
though he might, as he desired in the 
beginning, be the first swordsman in 
Italy. Suddenly he burst forth, and 


” 


offered Ferrara riches untold—the cap- 
taincy of his army, a title and lordship 


of territories—if he would unsay his 
word. But Antonio only shook his 
head. 

‘* Nay,’’ he said; ‘‘ what I have told 
of my art is the very core of truth.”’ 

The Prince divulged the inner secret 
of his politic. 

“ Nay,’’ said Antonio. 


“And if,’’ continued the Duke, 
“thou were to fight many good fights, 
wouldst thou then learn many new 
thrusts? ”’ 

‘Unless my power has departed 
after two years of disuse.”’ 

‘“* And that, of course, thou knowest 
not? ”’ 

“ Even so, I know not. 

Once more the Duke pondered in the 
shadow. Though he did not yet believe 
him, he thought now that, by Antonio’s 
death, he would become the finest 
swordsman in Italy—the only thing 
left. 

“Some day,’’ said Antonio, with a 
far-away and melancholy look in his 
eyes and a sorrowful smile about his 
nouth, ** another swordsman as great 
as myself will arise—perhaps he will 
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come to-morrow, perhaps in many 
years, or perhaps never. Then will they 
say he has a league with the Devil, and 
believe not that there is only one way— 
the way which is new. He will lead, 
and the others will follow. There will 
be lust for fighting in him and he will 
destroy many to build the fair fabric of 
his art—that glittering network of 
thrusts which shall supersede mine. 
But when he shall arise and where, 
none can tell save the Great Potencies, 
who mix not openly in our affairs, but 
perhaps call to us, buried in the Womb 
of Time, obscurely.”’ 

But the Duke, pondering black and 
treacherous thoughts, gave no heed to 
the uttered dream of Antonio di Fer- 
rara, but suddenly, with the wickedness 
of his heart carven upon his lips in a 
thin, crooked, snarling smile, cried :— 

‘* Dost not believe in spirits, Master 
Antonio? Hast no magic of thine own 
to call up the smallest imp of Hell? 
Knowest thou that I have stood in the 
unholy circle, and have somewhat my- 
self of the magician’s art—black 
though it may be? Thou hast never 
yielded to flesh and blood—canst thou 
fight and conquer those who come to 
meet thee now ?”’ 

Thus cried the Duke, deciding that 
Antonio di Ferrara must die, inasmuch 
as he envied him his renown, even as 
he envied everything which was not his 
own; inasmuch as he hated him; inas- 
much as Antonio had heard him speak 
things which it was meet no man should 
hear but himself in the secrecy of his 
innermost chamber ; inasmuch as, with 
all the malicious invention of his heart, 
he wished him to die like a coward— 
with the chill of a fear upon him greater 
than the fear of death—even as his ad- 
versaries had died. Touching a secret 
spring in the wall, he disappeared and 
immediately a clash of armed men 
moving rang through the gallery. 


VIII. 


Antonio set his back to the embra- 
sure of the window, drew his sword 
and peered into the gloom, which grew 
deeper and deeper as the sun rushed 
down the horizon... and now all 
the pedestals, where stood the ar- 
moured semblances of the Duke’s an- 
cestors, appeared empty. In _ the 
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shadowy corridor moved phantoms, on 
which the war-harness clashed. Ever 
and anon the point of a weupon glit- 
tered obscurely. Spurs jingled and 
mailed feet tramped towards him. 

‘** In» the: name: cf God, what 
cometh?’ cried he in a_ bold voice, 
never believing that the Dike, on 
whose favour he relied, would play him 
false, and thinking only there’ might 
be some new play to test him. No 
answer came but the clash of armed 
heels and the rattle of harness. 

In spite of his trust a strange fear 
froze his heart. The words. of the 
Duke imported adversaries not of flesh 
and blood. 

Who were these who came down the 
Long Gallery to meet him? Did the 
old ghosts wage war against him? 
The pedestals were empty... The fear 
that is greater than the fear of death, 
the fear that numbed all who fought 
against him in ‘old times, chilled An- 
tonio for a moment, and with the 
measure he meted it was finally meted 
to him-withal, even as the Duke willed. 

‘* Who comes ?’’ he cried again and 
this time his'voice trembled. A deep 
tone answered. 

‘* Ask not who come, Antonio di 
Ferrara, but ‘prepare to meet them and 
death.”’ 

Even, in his extremity, 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘**Tis thou, Baldesarro,’’ he cried. 
‘What is this play thou playest ?’’ 

‘*Dost recognise me? Then me- 
thinks ’tis a play in which I play the 
ghost ill, and one where I can play the 
man better.”’ 

A sword.crossed with Ferrara’s and 
a swift thrust was barely parried. 

‘““What mean ye? Yesterday we 
were friends.”’ 

“Yesterday and to-day are a hun- 
dred years ago and a hundred years 
hence. There is nothing stable or cer- 
tain, Antonio.”’’ 

‘* But now 

** Now is as the Duke willeth and 
death comes’e’er the eye looketh for- 
ward.”’ 

‘* But once more I savy unto. thee, 
Baldesarro, I' have the Prince’s fa- 
vour.’’ 

** And once more I say unto thee, 
Antonio, the hearts of Princes are deep 
and mysterious as the sea, -the- deep 


Antonio 
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which from. hour to 
nour. °” 

Then did Antonio know that the 
Duke had forsuken him; that his ijl. 
had but a pretext for the 
maturing of a plot'and the heartening 
of those who believed him under the 
protection of the Evil One. The 
twenty armed shapes drew round him, 
and, in the twinkling of an eve, five 
or six swords crossed with his. There 
was but one man, in doublet and:hose, 
against twenty in armour-of-war, and 
he knew that the last great fight of his 
life was come. 


sea changeth 


Ness been 


‘Kill him, Baldesarro!’’ came a 
voice (a snarling voice) from the 


shadows on his right,. and Antonio 
knew the lDuke’s, all its honey turned 
to gall. ‘* Kill him, and thy reward 
shall be rich !’’ 

‘*O Duke,”’ cried Antonio with rage 
in his heart, ‘‘ have I not taught thee 
ali I know? Have I not made thee 
mine equal, where a man can equal 
me ?’’ 

But no answer came and $Baldesarro 
sent in a thrust which near. ended 
Antonio’s life there and then. 

The Duke’s swordsman remembered 
it as one which he had shown Balde- 
sarro, they. drinking together in a 
tavern, and cried out. 

‘““ Yes, it is thine own, Antonio,’ 
said the leader of the assassins, ‘* thy 
very own—the thrust, which thou didst 
teach me, little thinking: that it: would 
ever be used against thee...” 

..... Then—another blade.shot forth 
and touched him in the arm and once 
more Antonio remembered a trick of 
his own, but from whom it came, he 
could not tell. 

‘“ Ha-ha!’’ laughed a voice in the 
gloom, ‘‘ that was also thine, Antonio 
—the thrust with which thou didst slay 
my brother, Giuseppe, behind | the 
Water-Tower, when I was his second. 
I marked it well, but ever I thought 
thou hadst a thrust infallible to serve 
thee on occasion until——’’ 

‘* Silence !’’ said the stern voice of 
Baldesarro.. -‘‘ Slay him ‘in silence!” 
and again made a pass which Antonio 
barély parried. 

Then did the great artist know that 
the time of his power was over. He 
saw that the band of assassins knew 
many- of his own thrusts: that, the 
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Duke having forsaken him, no help 
could be awaited: that, even if his 
power of finding thrusts in the heat 
of the battle remained, the armour of 
the Duke’s ancestors protected his as- 
Had it been light, he might 
have defended himself for a _ little 
while, but, in this dusk, he could 
barely see the sword-points, and never 
the eyes of those who held the sword. 
Thrusts sprang out on him from in 
front, right and left (only his back was 


sailants. 


protected). ‘lime and again he lunged 
and his assailants leapt back, mo- 


mentarily forgetting that they were 
sheathed in steel. So great was still 
Antonio’s renown. Moreover, such 
skill in defence did he show that a 
young voice in the rear cried aloud : 

“Surely he hath a compact with the 
Evil One, and our Duke hieth.’’ 

‘*Silence!’’ again roared Balde- 
sarro. ‘‘ He is but a man like us. 
Too long have we bowed before him.’’ 

Then did Antonio know how great 
was the hatred hidden under fear, and 
know that, if he must kill to perfect his 
art, in the end his art must kill him. 

The gallery grew darker and darker. 

Antonio was wounded in a score of 
places. 

His opponents untouched. 

And ever, as those in front tired, 
those behind took their places. 

‘Make an end quickly,’’ cried the 
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Duke's voice from the palace in which 
he was hidden. 

Then cried Antonio, seeing. in the 
hour of death deep into the -Duke’s 
black and envious heart :— 

‘* Now hust thou thy desire, false 
Prince. Thou art the best swordsman 
in Italy, but all thou knowest hast thou 
learnt of me, even as those who kill 
me now. Yet one thing could I never 
have given thee—even had. I - desired 
it—the power which was mine to find 
new thrusts amid the clash of swords. 
I—led—and thou—and these—did— 
but—follow. Thou hast the use—and 
service—of my great art, but it is my: 
name which—will—be—remembered, 
whenever men talk of swords: and— 
the great—art—of—swordplay, as long 
as—steel—is tempered and the eye— 
and—the wrist—keep time together.”’ 

Thus spake Antonio, gasping with 
the exhaustion of his strength, and! 
then, gathering the sword-points of 
his adversaries together, rushed upon 
them and died. 

And they took up his body from the: 
Long Gallery and buried it secretly. 

So became the Duke, even as he 
desired, the best swordsman in Italy,. 
but in time another artist of the sword’ 
arose. 

For that is a true word, which 
Antonio di Ferrara spake, namely :-— 
‘* That the new ever becomes the 


in 


oid. 





























By BERTHA 

HERE was not a sound in the 
house. Upstairs the maids 

slept peacefully, downstairs the 
manservant dreamed of ‘‘ dead certs.’’ 
and other pleasant subjects, for 


Charles Morland preferred letting him- 
self in with a latchkey to confronting 
a haggard watcher after a late night at 
Bridge or another fellow’s dinner. A 
cheerful, easy-going person was 
Charles. In fact, rather an estimable 
young man, who had never given his 
people any serious cause of complaint, 
and had married money without re- 
pugnance when it was pointed out to 
him that it was his duty. Marriage 
had made very little difference to him. 
Beryl was always amiable, and people 
liked her. Some fellows admired her, 
he knew ; he didn’t. Her mother was 
good fun and twice the woman Beryl 


would ever be—but on the whole he 
preferred Beryl’s type, for a wife. 
The clock in the hall struck two. 


Mrs. Morland’s pretty night-dress still 
Jay neatly folded on Mrs. Morland’s 
bed just as her maid had left it at ten 
o’clock the previous evening, and 
downstairs, in Charles’s smoking- 
room, where gleamed from the embers 
the only light in the house, Mrs. Mor- 
land lay asleep in a huge armchair. 
Outside the window a chirp 
came from the sparrows nesting in the 
Virginian creeper, and through the 
chinks of the shutters the first sugges- 
tion of dawn made its presence felt, 
calling forth a faint gleam from the 
silver tray and glasses which stood on 
a table near the door. And still Mrs. 
Morland slept, clasping to her a small 
red leather despatch-box as if it were a 
priceless treasure. Presently, in came 
Charles, carrying a packet of letters, 
switched on the light, sat at his desk, 
and began attending to his correspon- 


sleepy 


“Sm ewww eee 
ime ae ae 
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dence, quite unconscious of the pre- 
sence of his wife. 

The noise of the torn paper disturbed 
her, but she woke quietly as she had 
slept, peered round the back of the 
chair, tucked the red box securely 
under her arm, and stole towards the 
door. A floating end of chiffon caught 
against the tray, jingling the glasses, 
and,startiing Morland, who sprang up 
with an exclamation. 

Beryl looked at him shyly, her lips 
quivering. ‘“T hoped to get away 
without vour seeing me’’; she glanced 
at the plucked up a little 
courage, nodded a ‘‘ Good morning !” 
almost gaily, and turned to go. 

‘* How is it you are not sleeping the 
sleep of the just,’’ asked Charles. 

Bervl seemed to find the question 
difficult to answer, and murmured 
something a trifle incoherent about its 
being such a bore going to bed, the 
only worse torture being the necessity 
Charles looked at her 
in mild surprise. ‘* Thought you liked 
the morning ?’’ he ejaculated. 

‘* When it seemed the prologue to a 
comedy, but now’’—she smiled at 
him—‘‘ the evening is the epilogue to 
a drama without incident.’’ It was 
the kind of remark which won ap- 
proval from her own friends, but it 
was wasted on Charles, who remarked 
he was sorry cleverness had ever come 


dactl 
cloc IX, 


of getting up. 


into fashion. 

‘“ Was that clever ?’’ she asked ; but 
Charles grinned amiably. ‘* Clever- 
ness is not in your line, thank good- 


ness; but you sometimes give a fair 
imitation of it.”’ 

: ° les 

Beryl laughed quite  creditably. 


‘* Perhaps I may be able to slecp now 
you have extinguished my claim to 
brilliancy.”’ 

. ‘ Don't be huffy,’’ pleaded Charles, 
too comfortably thick-skinned to have 
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any perception of his wife’s feelings. 
“Waiting to lecture me for being 
late??? he asked. Her fingers trembled 
and contracted. ‘* Were you—later 
than usual ?”’ He had noticed the 
movement and took her hand in his. 
“You are feeling cold and stiff and all- 
overish ; a rotten thing to do to sit up 
til two in the morning. Nothing 
wrong, is there?’’ Beryl disclaimed 
the idea and withdrew her hand; 
Charles, dimly aware of something un- 
usual, turned for support to the idea 
of a drink, poured out a whisky-and- 
soda for Bery! and another for himself, 
and, feeling more master of the situa- 
tion, chuckled. ‘* Thinking of your 
mother’s face if she you now. 
You never smoked or did any of the 
things like most girls in your mother’s 
set. Prefer you as you are, you 
1 nd! Then, 





Saw 


know,” he concluded, kindly. 
‘tow long have you been here? Five 





minutes ? An hour? Two hours? 
Not more than that surely ?’’ pursued 
Charles, with all a plain man’s desire 


for “‘ facts,’ and Bery! appreciated in- 
tensely the pleasure of giving him the 
“fact.” ‘* I’ve been here since half- 

said and watched 
Charies’s jaw dropped. 
“ Half-past—— Whatever ?—— I say, 
you've not finished your whisky.’’ The 
transition was abrupt, but Beryl appre- 
ciated the evident desire not to pry into 
her affairs, and yet she wanted him to 


past eleven,’”’ she, 


the effect. 


pry. ‘* You're very kind to me to- 
night,’’ she said softiv. 

Charles planted himself with rather 
a flop on the sofa at her side, and 
looked at her with an_ attractive 
schoolboyish expression of amusement. 
“T should like to know why you’re 
here. Gave me no end of a turn just 
now when I heard you move. Thought 
it was a cat.’’ : 
“And found it was only your wife. 
Men have called their wives ‘ cats,’ be- 
fore now.”’ 

Charles rose to the occasion with re- 
markable swiftness—for him, ‘‘ And 
men have worshipped cats.”’ 

“That might almost pass for one of 
Harry Barnard’s pretty speeches.”’ 

“How you women can stick that 

** Charles had all the 
out-donr man 


n’s contempt for the tame 
cat 


fellow beats me. 


Be ryl rose and vawned slightly. 


“ d 
A quarter past two, how dreadful. 





THE LITTLE RED BOX. 
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I must bore you to distraction. Good 
morning.”’ 

‘‘Don’t go, I’ve not seen you for 
days.”’ 

‘* Our tastes don’t follow the same 
lines. You like races and musical 
comedy; I prefer polo and Shak- 
speare.’’ 

‘‘Any way we don’t clash. He 
settled back comfortably into a corner 
of the sofa, an action which for some 
reason annoyed Beryl. 

‘* That would necessitate a point of 
contact. Ta-ta.’’ 

This brought Charles to his feet. 
‘* You’re in an awful hurry,’’ he com- 
plained ; ‘‘ Sit down and let’s have a 
quiet chat like Darby and Joan.’’ He 
wheeled the arm-chair nearer the fire, 
and offered to put the box away. 

‘*'What’s in it?’’ he asked. Her 
fingers closed on it with a nervous 
grip. ‘* Nothing that would interest 
you. Wait till I’ve gone into the 
Ewigkeit,’’ she finished whimsically. 

‘*A healthy young woman doesn’t 
die merely to let her husband see the 
contents of a mysterious red box,’’ 
said he, poking the embers into a 
brighter glow. ‘* Of course, it might 
meet with an accident.’’ ‘‘ Oh, you 
wouldn’t, would you?’’? She clasped 
the box more securely in her anxiety. 

‘** Not likely, unless you made me 
jealous, and you have too much good 
sense to give me cause.”’ 

‘** And you are too much wrapped up 
in your own affairs to notice if I did.’’ 

There was a note of nervous irrita- 
tion in her voice which was new to 
Charles. In fact, there seemed a great 
deal about her which was new and per- 
plexing and oddly attractive. ‘‘You’re 
a bit off colour ; take a trip to Paris 
with Trixie when I go off shooting 
with Sidney. We’re going to Africa 
for six months.’’ 

** Going fe Beryl 
trust herself to say more. 

‘* Betty Hay’s thrown him over. 
Just the way she treated me.”’ 

Beryl leant forward. ‘* Were you 
ever engaged to her?’’ Charles picked 
up the cushion which had slipped and 





could not 


punched it thoughtfully. ‘* Um—no; 
not engaged. We had an ‘ under- 
standing.’ Quite a different matter 


from her point of view. Allow me.”’ 


He slipped the cushion into its place 
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again, while Beryl .murmured some- 
thing incoherent about not troubling. 
‘** Bit late in the day to flirt with your 
husband. We never flirted, did we 
Beryl? ’’ She looked up and laughed. 
‘*Not with each other ; but what about 
Betty Hay? You were awfully gone 
on her.’’ 

‘*A passion for Betty only marks 
a later stage in our development than a 
taste for chocolate creams. What 
about Harry Barnard ?”’ 

‘* He’s only a part of every girl's 
social education. I wish I had Betty’s 
taste in dress,’’ she sighed, reverting 
to an old desire. 

** Your things are all right. 1 don’t 
know that I’ve ever seen vou look so 
well as you do in this teagown busi- 
ness.’’ Beryl’s fingers beat a light 
triumphant.tattoo on the red box in- 
voluntarily. Charles took them in his 
and remarked that she had an awfully 
jolly hand. 

** It’s my one really good point,’’ 
admitted Beryl, judicially. 

** You have another,’’. he laughed 
back. 

Beryl, all eagerness, demanded what 
it was. 

‘The other hand,’’ said Charles, 
rose, stretched himself, and remarked 
candidly, ‘* Good heavens! How I 
hated getting married. Didn’t you?’’ 

*“Not  exactly,”’ 
** Women are difterent.”’ 

Charles enunciated the truism as if it 
were a discovery of his own. ‘* You 
just make things uncomfortable for a 
bit and then give in.’’ 

‘“* Your past experience of girls is 
an extensive field on which the cow of 
memory pastures occasionally ?’’ asked 
Beryl. 

‘* My goodness, yes,’’ was Charles’s 
pleasingly frank response. ‘‘ But I 
suppose there was Harry Barnard or 
some other fellow in your case?”’ 

‘*It was a man, not a tame cat.’’ 
returned Bervl, with equal frankness. 


she hesitated. 


‘*T suppose you married me out of 
pique because he flirted with some 
other woman?”’ 

**T believe he had an ‘ understand- 
ing’ with Betty Hay.”’ 

‘* Another of us. You know you 
women are confoundedly businesslike 
over matrimony.’* Beryl returned 
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that she saw little difference between 
the sexes. ‘* My people wanted me 
pulled up. You were to pull me, you 
know,’’ said Charles, who was still 
in a confidential mood, ‘* but the plan 
seemed rather rough on you, so— 
Oh, there was nothing very bad ; ‘only 
a bit too much racing and bridge, and 
things like that. But I reformed my- 
self.”’ 

‘So you won’t allow me any 
share ?"’ she asked quietly. ‘ 

‘* You supplied the motive,’’ he said 
earnestly. ‘' I know vou’re good-—in 
spite of the treasures in this box. | 
to Know 


” 


should like 

Beryl tucked the box more securely 
under her arm, and inquired if he had 
had a pleasant evening. 

‘Want to change the subject? All 
right. 1 dined with  Edwards.. Aw- 
fully dull; prosed on and— on’ over 
politics and. gave me such a. wigging 
for misuse of my talents ; then he went 
to the House and I| to the card-room. 
Never held worse cards in my life.” 


‘Your Juck degenerates steadily ; 


vou said the same last time we met,” 


said she with a touch of malice. 
Did 
Peyion, or did 


lO see 7 rixie 
here?” 


round 
Trixie 


you ‘go 
come 
asked Charles. 

Trixie for three 
she answered, constrainédly. 


‘*T’ve not seen 
weeks,’ 

‘You used always to be in each 
other’s Had oa “‘fight?” 
Charles's tone expressed amusement. 

“o's 
But it’s 
people, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* More to talk about when you do 
meet.’”’ 

Beryl returned that they always 
found it so, and Charles that they 
hadn't had a single flare up, and they'd 
been married just about a year. 

‘* What was the date?’’ he asked; 
‘‘ thought if it didn’t clash with any- 
thing special, we might have a little 
jaunt to celebrate the occasion. 

‘* Yesterday was the day.” Beryl 
spoke with cruel precision. 

‘“I’m most awfully sorty,’’ said 
Charles, with genuine regret. ‘‘ We 
might have dined at the Carlton, gone 
to the play, had supper at the 
Savoy ——’? 

Beryl interrupted him, with the ré 


pockets. 


I’m as fond of Trixie as ever. 
a mistake to see too much of 
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mark that an evening at home would 
have been more of a change; but 
Charles, full of his excelient intentions, 
was quite unrutied, and asked what 
she had done. Had she been alone all 
the time? And Beryl, in an experi- 
mental mood,. remarked that Harry 
Barnard had not been in. 

“Is he in the habit of coming?’ 

There was a distinct note of irrita- 
tion in her husband’s voice, very 
soothing to Beryl. 

“You have never seen him here ex- 
cept at your own invitation, have 
vou? 

“But I'm not always—that’s 
say——"" Charles floundered. 

“No, vou’re not always at home in 
i she said, definitely. 


to 


the evenings,” 

Charles, very much ruffled, asked if 
she were trying to pick a quarrel, and 
Bervl responded that she was always 
for au man married to a dull 
woman. And Charles inquired of the 
ceiling Why she didn’t have jrixie or 
one of the girls in. 


‘It’s best 


sorry 


not.’’ 
Beryl's self-control 
thin. 

e Why?” 

She made no answer. 

“Never knew a yet who 
could give reason when she was asked 


for it,’ he concluded, impatiently. 


Was wearing 


woman 


There was a pause; then Beryl be- 
gan to speak very low and fast, all the 
pent-up unhappiness and strain of the 
past year finding its expression. 

“ Don’t that I’m right ? 
That if I were always going to these 


you see 
women’s houses or having them here 
in your absence, thev’d talk? We've 
only been married a year. It’s a little 
soon for this—even in mother’s set.’’ 

e ® ” 

My dear child! 

genuinely grieved and 


Charles was 
startled, but 
Beryl’s words swept on with gather- 
ing force. ‘* Don’t call me vour dear 
child, I can’t bear it. Sometimes I 
think you hate me. Oh, I know if 
I were ill you’d get me the best advice 
you hate to see suffering. I knew 
you didn’t care for me when we mar- 
ried. I didn’t realise—no girl could 
—the misery of a life like mine. | 
Wonder you're not afraid to leave me 
$9 much alone. How do you know 
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I shan't take the ‘revenge which is 
always possible for a woman?’’ 

‘* How dare you’’—Charles strode 
up to her almost threateningly— 
‘** low dare you risk it? 

She faced him unflinchingly ; then 
the tire went out of her, and she con- 
tinued more calmly. ‘* You see why 
I shut myself away from my friends? 
They'd pity me if they knew how 
solitary | was—-how you neglected me. 
I shouldn’t care if it weren’t true—if 
I felt that I had any share in your 
life. I'd laugh at them—yes, laugh, 
laugh !’’ She leant against the mantel- 
piece, her face hidden, her body shaken 
by hysterical sobs. Probably in all 
his easy-going life Charles had never 
felt uncomfortable. 

- he said awkwardly. As 
said, he hated the sight of 

** Beryl, I’m sure you're 


” 


more 
seryl,’’ 
she had 
suffering. 

&- 
secdy - 
He ryl 


effort. 


controlled herself with an 
‘**J'm sorry I said—what 1 
suid. It’s such bad form to make a 
scene. This sort of thing shan’t occur 
again. I'll go upstairs.” 

lle wanted to say something to hér 
that would be soothing and kind, and 
then as his eve fell on the red box the 
impulse died away. After all, she 
had some mysterious consolation, 
Women always have. He opened the 
door for her and she passed out, leav- 

It had 
and the 


ing him to leok at his letters. 
been an unpleasant scene, 
room stifled him with its late atmo- 
sphere of emotion. Throwing open 
the window, he looked at the blue-grey 
sky, marbled with faint suggestions of 
mauve and rose. The air caimed him. 
Women were like that, he reflected ; 
troublesome, nervy creatures. A 
cigarette ! He was lighting one, when 
she came in again, glancing fearfully 
over her shoulder, and white as if she 
had seen a ghost. 

‘* You must tell me what's the mat- 
ter. What is it, Bery?’’ He took her 
hands and drew her down beside him 
on the sofa. 

‘* How kind you are,’’ she 
sofily, ‘‘ and after I’ve been so—so— 

‘* Yes, you certainly gave me a bit 
of a talking to, but I expect it did vou 
good. One must let off steam some- 
times. Jake my advice, and go off to 


said, 


%” 
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some lively place with Trixie whilst 
I’m in South Africa.’’ 

‘“*“Take me to Africa,’’ 
eagerly. 

‘** So that you would spoil those very 
pretty hands—ruin your complexion, 
and be awfully in the way. Come now 
—why are you here at this unholy 
hour ?”’ 

‘**T often come and sit here. It 
shan’t occur again.’’ Her voice was 
very low, and he had to bend his head 
to catch the words. ‘‘ I always leave 
as soon as I hear your step outside. 
To-night I fell asleep.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that when I come 
home you're always waiting ?”’ 

‘* No; only when I can’t sleep—and 
—your things seem a kind of protec- 
tion.”’ 

‘* Against burglars?’’ Charles felt 
puzzled, and this seemed the most 
rational terror. 

‘*“No, not burglars. 
think how awful it is.’’ 

‘* What is ?’’ he whispered patiently. 

‘*I’m trying to tell vou.’’ There 
was a little pause, and Charles slipped 
an arm round her protectingly. ‘‘When 
I’m upstairs alone, and the house is 
quiet, and there isn’t a sound in the 
street, I get frightened. Not of any- 
thing real, but of the stillness that 

full of sound and movement. 
just a fool,”’ continued, 
‘* It’s not worth bothering 


she said, 


can’t 


You 


seems 
I’m 
brokenly. 
over.”’ 

‘* I intend to bother,’’ said Charles 
firmly. ‘‘ I mean to start fair on our 
second year of marriage, and as a be- 
ginning show me what is in this 
mysterious red box. Let us burn Harry 
Barnard in effigy.’’ He tried to draw 
it from her fingers, but she clung to it 
eagerly. ‘‘ Please, it isn’t Harry; 
there’s nothing to give you a moment's 
uneasiness. Let me go.’’ 

‘““Not till you open’ the box.’ 
Charles had developed from a nice bov 
into a determined man in the course of 
the last few minutes. Beryl recognised 
the change, and mutely offered him the 
key; then, seeing he was inexorable, 
opened the box and moved away, a 
terrible dread in her heart that he 
would laugh. And if he did, that would 
mean the end for her. 

**What’s the meaning of all this 


she 
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rubbish?’’ Charles looked at the piti. 
ful little collection of a pen, a half- 
peeled twig, and a newspaper photo- 
graph of herself at a race meeting, in 
blank amazement. ‘‘ Why on earth 
should Barnard give you this libel on 
me ?”’ 

‘“ He didn’t.” 

‘* Then who did? 
this out now.’’ 

Face to face with the inevitable, 
Beryl conquered her feeling of humilia- 
tion; after all, he ‘hadn’t laughed. She 
picked up the pen. ‘‘ Once you asked 
my advice about a tenant for the Spring 
farm, you approved of what I said, 
and I wrote the letter. You signed 
with that pen. And this ’’—she picked 
up the twig—‘‘ last August, when we 
were at Heppledown, you sat near me 
on the terrace one _ afternoon, 
whistling and pulling the bark from 
the twig— it’s such a habit of yours to 
whistle and fidget. I was very hope- 
ful that day ; you had sat there quite a 
long time, and I hadn’t seemed to bore 
much as usual, and when you 
went away I felt present 
from your real self. May I go now? 


rl 


I’m so tired.’’ 


We must have 


Vou as 


this was a 


letter for 
the desk, the 
from the open 


minute. Write a 
st.’’ She sat at 


“Ina 
me first. 
sharp morning light 
windew showing up the weariness of 
her face. 
certain as to the precise wording of the 


Charles seemed a little un- 
ee 
letter. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Sidney,’’ he be- 
gan at length, ‘‘ my husband much re- 
grets he is unable to accompany you 
to Africa.’’ 
‘* Charles ! You give up your shoot- 
ine for me?’’ 


> 


‘* If you'll keep me instead of this,” 
he touched the paper scrap, and, pick- 
ing a crimson rambler from the win- 
dow box, ‘“‘ the living flower in place 
of the dead tweg?”’ 

‘* These will not change.’’ Beryl was 
afraid of fulfilment. It seemed so un- 
natural that she should be getting her 
heart’s desire; but Charles was insis- 
tent. ‘‘ Won’t you trust me, Bery? I 
never realised you were unhappy. You 
women are taught it’s ‘ unladylike’ 
to show your heart, but to-night—to- 
night, dear, you forgot you were any- 
thing but a real woman, as lonely as 
the real man in me,.”’ 
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L—THE WORKER IN GLASS. 


LOSE to the northern harbour 
of the crowded island of Tyre 
the workshop, house, 
the old glass- 
arched win- 
across a 


stood 
and garden of Mattan, 
worker. From the wide, 
dows of the house, looking 
strip of sparkling sea about half a mile 
in width, could be seen the massive 
walls and towers of the mainland por- 
tion of the fairest city of ‘* The Land 
of Palms.”’ In the island itself, which 
was about three-quarters of a mile in 
length, with a gradual slope towards 
the west, the many-storied houses of 
the Tyrians rose in tier above tier. 
Near the centre was the famous temple 
of Melkarth, built of huge blocks of 
grey limestone, and roofed with cedar 
from Lebanon, and in the south-west 
was the royal palace. 
assistant of the 
old glassworker, was pacing slowly 
ba ‘kwards and forwards in his quaint 
little workroom at the top o i the house, 
his arms folded on his breast. His 
lace Wore an expression of deep sad- 
No other man in T yre—nor even 
In n Sidon, the headquarters of the glass 
meee execute designs so ex- 
quisite and delicate as those born: in 
the little room above the blue, listless 
waters of the northern harbour ; yet 
once or twice, as his glance fell upon 
the results of his im: igination as they 
lay scattered about the long, low table 
at the side of the room, he turned his 


Merbal, the chief 
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head away impatiently, as if their pre- 
sence irritated him. 

His reverie was broken by the en- 
trance of Elissa, the daughter of Mat- 
tan. The girl made a perfect picture 
of glowing health and maturing beauty 
as she stood smiling at him. Over 
long robe of the fairest and whitest 
linen she wore a loose, embroidered 
coat or jacket of fine blue Grecian 
cloth, reaching almost to the knees, 
and the dark masses of her abundant 
hair were coiled neatly and kept in 
place by a slender band of gold. 

“Still dreaming of kingly digni- 
she said, quietly. ‘‘ But you 
are happier here, Merbal. Affairs of 
state, it seems to me, are troublous 
matters.’’ She slipped her arm in his, 
and looked up earnestly into his 
gloomy face. ‘* You are my king!’ 

‘“Yet here am I, a descendant of 
Hiram, the greatest king of Tyre, 
working at a_ trade. But you are 
right, Iver since the kingship 
first passed to a conspirator men have 
waded in blood to secure’ it. Even 
our present monster of a king killed 
King Phales to secure the throne! ”’ 

‘*“ Weep not for Phales! He killed 
his brother Aserymus, and if you suc- 
ceeded to the throne some one would 
kill you. Playing at kings is a pretty 
game—for the  survivors!’’ She 
touched the betrothal ring on her fin- 
ger. ~“ L: iv your finger on that ring, 
Merb: ul,’’ she said, winningly ; ‘‘ the 
ring that you put there, and promise 


ties?’ 


Elissa. 
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me that you will not seek the throne 
of Tyre, but will. abundon for ever 
these wild. dreams. und ambitions.”’ 

‘* Who seeks the throne of Tyre? ”’ 
Both started as the speaker, a mun 
past middle age, richly. dressed in the 
uniform of the king’s bodyguard, came 
into the room as he usked the question. 
‘* Surely, those pretty lips were not 
uttering words olf treason! ”’ 

‘I spoke no words. of 
Yakinlu.’’ 

‘* Yet I heard you say as I reached 
the top of your dark and twisting stair- 
way—may the bones oi ‘its builder be 
scattered !—* Promise. me, that you will 
not seek the throne of ‘Ivre!’ “Where 
is Mattan, and who is this man?” 

‘My father is away from home, 
Yakiniu. and this is Merbal, the 
«wreatest artist in glass 
and to Merbal | am betrothed:”’ 

‘*] know that all artists are mad, 
but 1 did not know that vou were be- 
trothed to one. Surely, vou can look 
higher than this poor, crazy iellow! 
You are jesting, Elissa! ’’ He turned 
to Merbal sharply. ‘‘ Well,  glass- 
worker, what of the throne of Tyre? 
Beware, or hungry. Melkarth or ‘the 
great Shaft vonder on the’ mainland 
may claim you. Once’in the grip of 
either, there is myo escape. ~ Ah, 
turn pale! ’’ 
went to her lover and 
his arm, looking at their visitor de- 
fiantly as she did so. Then her eycs, 
drawn by some strange influence, wan- 
dered from the soldier to the doorway 
behind him. They met the dark, 
melancholy eyes of a tal!, bearded old 
man, clad in a long, black cloth. He 
was leaning on an oaken staff, and 
contemplating the scene before him. 

‘* Behold a pair of doves!’ said 
Yakinlu, sneeringly. .‘* But I asked a 
question. Who seeks the throne of 
Tyre?’? With a savage imprecation 
he drew his long, curved sword from 
its ivory sheath, and brandished it. 

‘*Peace!’’ said a deep voice. 
** Even the captain of the king’s guard 
may not strike except by order.”’ 

‘*The Hermit. of , 


treason, 


Vou 


Iilissa took 


Carmel!’ ex- 
claimed the soldier, turning sharply. 
‘“ Keep to your quiet mountains and 
peaceful vallevs in the south, old man, 
and meddle not with matters beyond 
your grasp!’’. His face reddened as 


MALI 


in Phoenicia, 
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he recollected the commanding tone of 
the Hermit. ** But for your age, | 
vould belabour you with your own 
staff-!*’ } 

‘lam a Briton from the islands be 
yond the pillars of the west. There. 
fore, 1 come-of.a race that is warlike 
and strong. ‘Truly, | am old, but, now 
that you speak of conflict, I feel the 
warm blood beginning to flow as it 
used to flow when I dwelt in a grander 
and a freer land than this Phenicia of 
yours. It comes into my mind ¢yat 
these old arms could crush that Jean 
frame of vours until the backbone met 
the breastbone, and the heart of 
Yakinlu became as water within him.” 

The soldier laughed © scornfully. 
Sheathing his weapon, he walked io 
the door, the Hermit standing aside to 
let him pass. Then he paused for a 
moment to speak to the artist. ‘* Well, 
plotter, against the peace-of Tyre, be 
sure that I shall not forget the words 
that 1 heard. just now.’ And as- for 
vou, old man, you who dare to threaten 
the captain of the guard—-—”’ 

With a’ warlike crv, the Hermit 
swung his heavy staff menacingly, and 
the .doughtv captain, dodging the 
threatened blow, ran swiftly down the 
stairs. 
steel!’ cried 

oe Tyre was 


* Farewell, heart of 
the old man, mockinglv. 
not built by men lke vou.”’ 

Then he turned to Merbal reproach 
fully. ‘* You have been indiscreet!” 
he said. ‘* Banish these idle dreams. 
The life of a king in these fretful days 
is of little account, but that of a man 
who has helped to make  Pheenicia 
famous is not a life to be lightly 
thrown away. Now the greedy ears 0! 
that big-voiced captain have drunk in 
the truth, and worse—he has looked 


’? 


upon the face of Elissa! 


‘“Merbal was discreet!” cried 
Elissa; ‘‘ but the captain crept up the 
stairs and listened. It is not his first 
visit: ’’ 

‘“ 1 saw him enter, and followed him 
softly for the sake of my friend Mat- 
tan, since trouble ever comes where 
Yakinlu has passed. In Phoenicia the 
verv stones hear and repeat your 
words! Even the scented winds walt 
the dearest secrets of vour heart t 
those who will but scoff at them, and 
burl them back at you in derision, and 
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cover vou-with shame!’’ THe.dropped 
his serious mood ut the sight of her 
distress. ‘*' Did this gay captain come 
to see the graceful designs that flow 
qs readily from the hand of vour lover 
gs the rivers find their way to the sea, 
or did he come: to !ook into the depths 
of Elissa’s dark eves? ”’ 

She turned her head away from him 
fora moment. Then she seized his 
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“* Perhaps,’ said Merbal quietly, ‘they will take me . . 
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down for a few brief moments before I 
descend into the dim twilight far be- 
low, wondering whut manner of ‘men 
they might have been who went before 
me. But tell us ubout this strange 
pillar, since no one seems to under- 
stand it. ° You may know, as vou have 
lived long in this priest-ridden land.’’ 

‘The Hermit went to the window and 
gazed thoughtfully across the harbour 


. fo a spot where 


the Shaft of Silence rises out of the fertile plain.’” 


arm fiercely. “Tell. me what thev 
will do to him!” she cried, pointing 
to the artist. : 

 Perhaps,’”’ said 
they will take 


Merbal, 


the city, on the other side of the water, 
to the spot where the Shaft of Silence 
mses out of the fertile plain. Perhaps 
lam fated to climb those broken steps 
oO! stone that lead to the top, to look 


quietiy, 
; me beyond the Tomb 
of Hizam, outside the eastern gate of 





as if his mind was busy with old 
memories and bygone scenes. 

‘* Long ago,’’ he said at last, ‘* long 
ago I came hither in one of your trad- 
ing vessels, because all whom I loved 
in my own land were dead. I saw 
the workmen who had been ordered to 
build the Shaft. By night and day 
they were guarded, and they never leit 
the spot. Then, when the work was 
well and truly done, the guards, led 


m bie 
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by this very Yakinlu, then a mere 
stripling, fell upon the workmen and 
killed all save one. He was a very 
strong man, and he hurled the guards 
aside and escaped.’’ 

‘* And did they never find him? 
asked Elissa, breathlessly. 

** Never! ”’ 

‘* But why did they kill the work- 
men? ”’ 

‘* Because the Shaft has a secret, 
little maid, and the workmen knew it, 
for had they not built the Shaft? And 
so they died! Then only two men 
knew the secret—the king who caused 
the great pillar to be built, and who 
died a violent death long since, and he 
who escaped.’’ 

‘* And has no one ever returned from 
the Shaft? ”’ 

‘* No one,”’ replied the old man. 
‘* Does not the grave cling to its own? 
And now I go to watch the captain.”’ 
Saluting them both courteously, he 
went out. 


’ 


II.—THE ROYAL PALACE OF 


TYRE. 


In a room of the ancient palace of 
Tyre, overlooking the southern har- 
bour and the far-stretching sea glitter- 
ing in the blood-red rays of the even- 
ing sun, sat the King of Tyre and his 


daughter Jezebel. It was a large and 
lofty room, lighted by six windows, 
three on the southern side and three on 
the eastern, the latter giving an un- 
interrupted view of a garden that was 
gay with the scarlet blooms of the 
pomegranate and the fragrant white 
flowers of the orange tree. Nearly 
every country of the world had contri- 
buted of its products to render the 
room beautiful. Hangings of the 
choicest silk from Persia hid the walls, 
Babylonia provided the blue  em- 
broidered carpets, distant Bashan the 
oaken stools inlaid with shells by 
Tyrian workmen, Cyprus the benches 
of ivory, Greece the priceless bronzes. 

Both father and daughter wore robes 
dyed with the famous purple dye of 
Tyre, fastened at the waist with a 
leather belt of brilliant colours and 
ribbed with gold. Both had the same 
heavy, lowering brow, the same full, 
scorni{ul lips, the same prominent chin, 
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In front of them stood Yakinlu, who 
had just entered. 

‘Behold our zealous captain!” 
cried the king, laughing. *“ Some 
enemy is marching on Tyre, and he has 
come to warn us.’’ 

His daughter fixed her dark eyes on 
the visitor, who stood high in her 
favour as a man on whom she could 
rely for any deed of darkness, and 
bade him speak. 

‘* You have done well?” said the 

king, when he had finished. ‘I did 
not know that one of that brood re. 
mained. As for the Hermit, kill 
him! ”’ 
‘‘ Six times have I tried to slay the 
Hermit, my lord, for something tells 
me that he seeks my Tife! Six times 
we have chased him on the mainland, 
and ever he turned towards the mighty 
Shaft that rises out of the fertile plain 
bevond the Tomb of Hiram——” 

‘* Speak not of Hiram!” 

The captain bowed obsequiously. 
** We chased him each time to the foot 
of the pillar, where he loves to sit and 
dream in the moonlight the whole 
night long, when he is not launching 
curses against the city. Then, setting 
his back against the base of the pillar, 
he beat us off, though we were six to 
As he fought he would some- 
times call to me that, although I should 
never descend the Shaft, it would, 
nevertheless, be the cause of my death. 
I fear no ordinary man, my lord, but 
the Hermit of Carmel is a terrible 
being, fearing nothing.”’ 

‘* Let him alone, then, since he does 
no harm. It may be that he is skilful 
in the magical art, and such men are 
dangerous enemies. But what took 
you to the house of the glassworker? 
Have you taken a sudden interest in 
the wonderful work that comes from 
that old house by the northern har- 
bour, or have you fallen a victim to the 
charms of the fair Elissa? Oh, we 
have heard of her, even here in the 
royal palace! If you desire her, you 
shall have her.’’ 

‘* But there is Merbal!”’ he stam- 
mered. 

‘“Say rather that Merbal was!” 
said the king, grimly. He settled 
himself amongst the silken cushions ol 
his luxurious couch. “They who 
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provoke rebellion in the Land of Palms 
must go the way that others have 
gone. To my daughter I leave the 
manner of it.’’ 

She clapped her hands in giee. 

“Which shall it be, then? ’’ said the 
king, lazily. ‘‘ Shall he be thrown 
from the rocks that overhang the source 
of the river Adonis, shail he be offered 
as a sacrifice to Melkarth, or shail he 
descend the Shaft of Silence—and be 
forgotten for ever in its depths? The 
Shaft is the best of all. It is so sure 
and certain.’’ 

“Ts it your wish that this man 
should die?’’ his daughter asked, 
mockingly, looking at the captain. 
“Or would you wish him to be spared, 
since Elissa looks on him with eyes of 
affection ? ”’ 

“What is this folly? ’’ the king de- 
manded, sternly. ‘‘ By the great rocks 
of Carmel, by temple-crowned Casius, 
by cedar-clad Lebanon, he shall go as 
others have gone! ”’ 

“And Elissa? She is doubtless con- 
cerned in the plot.”’ 

“We may safely leave that impor- 
tant point to the captain. It does not 
require a sage to read his face. But 
I fear that he will make a masterful 
husband. What of the Betican maid, 
Yakinlu, and the maid from Argolis ? 
Is this Elissa very. beautiful ? ’’ 

“There is no fairer woman, save 
only the daughter of the king.’ 

“Spoken like a courtier. And now 
the manner of Merbal’s end. Take 
him into the plain yonder, and let him 
learn the meaning of the word 
‘Silence.’’’ He raised himself on his 
right elbow, and looked thoughtfully 
at Yakinlu. ‘*‘ Often I have wondered 
if there is any truth in the tale that if 
one knew the secret of the pillar one 
could never die within its gloomy 
depths. You were in command of 
those who guarded the workmen, and 
vet you have told me that you know 
it not!’ 

“I know it not. I do not believe 
the tale. We know that all who have 
been condemned to descend it have 
never returned.’’ 

His royal master sighed, but made 
no reply, 


Into the woman's dark eves, as she 


turned to the king, came a fierce, 
fanatical light, and her face hardened. 
‘‘Let him be offered to Melkarth!”’ 
che cried. ‘‘ We shall see the end of 
him then; whereas if he goes to the 
great pillar we cannot mock at him.”’ 

‘It is well said. Then the morning 
after to-morrow, when the sun flings 
his full glory on the head of Melkarth 
in the Temple, let it be done.”’ 

‘*But where is this man?” his 
daughter asked, sharpiy. ‘* Have you 
made certain that he cannot escape 
from the island?’’ There was such a 
strong suggestion of the tigress in her 
attitude, so menacing and terrible was 
her look, that the soldier shivered. 

‘* He waits outside,’’ he stammered. 
‘*T sent men to take him.’’ 

‘* Let him enter, then. I love to 
deal with traitors. It is a royal amuse- 
ment.”’ 

A few. minutes later the unfcrtunate 
glassworker stood before t 

‘Well, Merbal!’’ the king ex- 
claimed, after he had gazed at the pri- 
soner for a few moments. ‘‘ So you 
dare to plot against the throne! ”’ 


1 
‘ 
1 
i 


len. 


‘*There is no plot except in the 
imagination of your captain.”’ 

The king thought for a moment. 
‘* Merbal,’’ he said, suddenly, ‘* you 
come, I hear, of a royal line. It may 
be that you know the secret of the 
great pillar yonder.’”’ 

‘*T know it not.”’ 

‘* You are a descendant of the great 
Hiram,’’ said Jezebel, impatiently; 
‘‘and yet you say that there is no 
conspiracy ?”’ 7 
‘*’Fhere is no conspiracy.”’ 

‘Then you lie!’’ exclaimed the 
furv. Deliberately she filled a goblet 
with wine, and flung both glass and 
wine in his face. 

He wiped away the ruby 
slowly. 


liquid 
“It was an unwomanly act 
to shame a defenceless man! ’’ he said, 
calmly. 

‘“*Ah! you bear yourself bravely 
now,’’ she hissed, her face convulsed 
with rage. ‘‘On the morning after 
to-morrow we shall see if you will 
stand so calmly while the priests make 
sharp their glittering knives—to 
sheathe in vou !"’ 

‘* Truly, there is no cruelty like the 
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cruelty of a woman!.’’ Turning from 
her in contempt, he addressed himself 
to the king. 

‘‘ Is this your ruling, O king? ”’ 

“It is my ruling !’’ exclaimed Jeze- 
bel. His contemptuous glance as he 
turned away to speak to the king had 
stung her. 

‘* Then it is useless to ask for jus- 
tice. I shall not be the first to come 
to an unmerited end by the ruling of 
the king’s daughter! ”’ 

With a furious crv, she snatched a 
dagger from her belt and sprang at 
him with uplifted arm; but the king, 
rising as quickly, caught her hand in a 
grasp of steel, and thrust her back 
upon the couch, where she sat sullenly, 
toving with the weapon. 

‘* Take him away!’ the king com- 
manded. ‘‘It is enough. Yet, had 
he known the secret, he should have 
lived.”’ é : 

‘* And remember, Yakinlu,’’ said his 
daughter, with evil intent to hurt the 
man who had scorned her_if she pos- 
sibly could, ‘‘ remember that Elissa is 
yours when this man is offered, but not 
before.”’ 

‘* Elissa! ’’ faltered Merbal. 

‘* Roused at last! ’’ she cried, joy- 
fully. ‘* What is Elissa to you? Can 
the living mate with the dead ? 
is of the: living world, and you belong 
to the past!’’ Clasping her hands in 
ecstasy, she bent forward and looked 
up into his troubled face.  ‘‘ Ah, 
nevermore shall you speak to Elissa, 
Merbal! Nevermore shall you feel her 
soft arms about your neck, and her 
sweet kisses on your lips! ”’ 

She laughed softly as she noted the 
effect of hér cruel words. For the first 
time in his life the little workshop over- 
looking the northern harbour seemed 
to be a Paradise of peace and rest. He 
turned and followed the exulting cap- 
tain to the door, but there the voice of 
his torturer arrested him. She wished 
to give him a final thrust. 

‘*‘When the priests have offered 
your body, Merbal, the remains shall 
be thrown to the dogs! ”’ 

Some, strange impulse prompted his 
answer. ‘*And so shall yours, O 
daughter of the king, but not to the 
dogs of Phenicia! ’’ 

Her dagger missed his head by a 


Elissa 
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hand’s_ breadth, and hung, hilt Up. 
wards, in the silken Nangings beyond, 

IlJ.—THE SECRET OF THE 
SHAFT. 


Tt was noon on the dav following 
the arrest of Merbai, and the sun was 
beating down on the city with almost 
tropical brilliancy, while the seq 
glowed like molten silver beneath the 
burning rays. In a courtyard attached 
to the eastern gate of the mainland 
portion of ‘Tyre, where it was shaded 
by the outer wall of the fortifications, 
the royal pair were sitting on a carved 
dais, a crowd of attentive priests 
facing them. Close to the’ king stood 
the Captain of the Guard, a well-con- 
tented man, for all things were hap. 
pening as he had planned, and on the 
morrow Elissa would be given to him 
as his reward. 

‘* To-morrow,’’ said the king, speak. 
ing to the priests, *‘ to-morrow you 
will be required to offer a sacrifice to 
the god whom we love. A plot has 
been detected in the city, and the con- 
spirator must die.”’ 

‘They crowded nearer, their:,fierce 
faces glowing with keen anticipation, 
while a murmur of satisfaction arose. 
Here and there a lean, brown _ hand 
wandered furtively to the sharp knife 
in its owner’s belt. 

At that moment a. young woman 
passed quietly through the gate of the 
courtyard and made her way towards 
the dais. It was Elissa, but not the 
gay, laughter-loving Elissa of the day 
before. This was an Elissa robbed ol 
the glowing colour of youth, the 
springy step, and the laughing eyes. 
In one short day she seemed to have 
passed for ever the borderland that lies 
between dreamy maidenhood and alert 
womanhood. She walked through the 
whispering throng of priests—trom 
whom, as from wild beasts, she would 
have shrunk in terror on the day be- 
fore—like one who had forgotten the 
name of fear. 

‘Who is this woman?’ asked the 
king in astonishment, as she stopped 
at the foot of the dais. 

“This is Elissa, the daughter of 
Mattan,’’ replied Yakinlu. 

Bending forward, the Princess 
looked at the girl with interest; them 
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emiling, she sank back gracefully 
ott 2. 
amongst her cushions. 

“T am here to ask for the life of 
599 . Mie a. sé He j no 
Merbal, said Iclissa - s nu 
traitor, as all who know him would tell 
¢ 9¢ « : 
you if vou asked them. Why, ihen, 
should he die? Would not his death 
3 4 .* “1. 
be a heavy loss to the Jand? She 


sank down on her knees at the fooi of 
the dais. 


\ displeased murmur rose from the 
scowling priests, but the kine silenced 
them with an impatient hand. 

“Are vou mad?"’ he cried. ‘t [he 
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and a red spot of anger came into 

‘*That pitiful crea- 
ture! ”’ ‘*T would rather 
fling mvself from the loftiest battle- 
ments of Ivre than be linked for life 


.” 


either cheek. 
she cried. 


to such a puppet as that! 
Poor Yakinlu!’’ said Jezebel in 
‘“ Apparently vou are not 


his car. 





over popular with vour godde: 
Stung to madness bv Elissa’s con- 
temptuous tone, bs the laughter of the 


Se 


priests, and the mocking voice at his 
ear, he whispered to his mistress, who 


in her turn whispered to the king. 
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tt 





“ With a furious cry, she snatched a dagger from ker belt and sprang at him with 
uplifted arm.” 


life of Merbal, the conspirator, is for- 
{eited."’ 

“But Merbal is only a dreamer,”’ 
she pleaded. ‘* Your captain was too 
ready to scent sedition. If Merbal die. 
vou strike a heavy blow at the art of 
Pheenicia. Hear my praver, my lord, 
and let him live! ”’ : ; 
"Enough! You are given to 
Yakinlu, who wishes thus to honour 
you, 


She sprang to her fect in a moment, 


“As vou will,’’ he said, ‘‘ since the 
captain has forsaken her.’’ 

She turned to Elissa. ‘* Would you 
wish to be with Merbal always?’ she 
ked, softly. 

‘* Surely! As you are a woman, 
have pity on another woman! ”’ 


Look through the. gate 


as 


yonder, 

and tell me what vou sec.’’ 
The girl turned and leoked. 

the Tomb of 
“And what beyond? 
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“Far out on the plain the grea 
Shaft of Silence.’’ 

** Now, I will set you a task to test 
your love. If you accomplish it, then 
he shall go free. By the great rocks 
of Carmel, by temple-crowned Casius, 
by cedar-clad Lebanon, I swear it!”’ 

‘* And I also! ”’ said the king, laugh- 
ing at Elissa’s puzzled face, as she 
looked from one to the other. 

Again the dissenting murmur rose 
from the listening crowd, and again 
the king quelled it with uplifted hand. 

Klissa went a step nearer to the 
dais. The light had returned to her 


eyes, the elasticity of youth to her 
frame, the glowing colour to her soft 


cheeks. she thought, 
had relented after all! It was all a 
jest! Once again she would see Mer- 
bal, once again in the little workshop 
they would talk together of that won- 
derful lovers’ future that is all sun- 
shine, and into which no gloomy influ- 
ence can ever creep to cast a grey 
shadow on the rose-strewn path of 
love. 

‘* The task !’’ she cried, eagerly. 

**At the foot of the white Shaft 
yonder lie the bones of Phales, the last 
king of Tyre. Your task is to bring 
me the royal ring of Phales, for which 
purpose you shall be lowered into the 
Shaft. The ring is the emblem of 
bravery and cunning. Thus you shall 
know it. They say that once the Shaft 
possessed a secret. It may be that you 
will discover it as well as the ring.’’ 

And then the crowd of attentive lis- 
teners understood the jest. <A great 
shout of laughter went up and echoed 
from the walls. Elissa was to be 
lowered into the Shaft, and she would 
doubtless be able to find the ring. But 
there she would sit until starvation 
ended her miseries, while through the 
long hours she would hold in her hand 
the ring that meant life to Merbal. It 
was a glorious jest! 

‘* But no one has ever vet returned 
from its depths! ”’ Elissa faltered, and 
again the courtyard rang with the 
sound of the mocking laughter. 

‘* To-morrow,’ cried her enemy, 
triumphantly, ‘‘ to-morrow you shall 
bring me the ring. We will await you 
vonder on the island, in the courtyard 
of the Temple, where Merbal will be. 
But if you fail to bring it by the time 
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that the sun has risen high enough for 
its full light to fall upon the head of 
Melkarth in the Temple, you will never 
see Merbal again! Go with her, Yak. 
inlu. Take twelve priests, and Keep 
good watch at the foot of the pillar,” 

Elissa allowed herself to be led 
away, unresistingly. As she reached 
the gate of the courtyard she looked 
back. ‘the woman who had behaved 
so cruelly was talking gaily. Appa- 
rently they had forgotten te se 
\Vas the matter of life or death a thing 
so trivial? Then once again, as in the 
little room when the captain had 
threatened Merbal, some power drew 
her eyes in the opposite direction. 
Standing in the crowd was the Hermit 
of Carmel, and he smiled at her as 
she passed. Then he spoke to Yak- 
inlu, who followed her closely. 

‘* Well, Yakinlu, on which side of 
the pillar will you watch with your 
priests? ’’ 

‘What does it matter to 
Hermit ?’’ growled the captain. 

‘*[ dreamt last night, Yakinlu, that 
death sat on one side of the pillar and 
life on the other! ”’ 

‘* Death sits inside the pillar, mad- 
man! ’’ 

‘* Yet in my dream he sat outside, 
and before him lay the bodies of thir- 
teen dead men! ”’ 

But the captain merely scowled at 
him and hurried away through the 
gate after Elissa and her guards. 

Half an hour later the party reached 
the foot of the narrow flight of steps 
leading to the top of the Shaft, that 
rose, white and terrible, about the sur- 
rounding plain. Together Yakinlu and 
Elissa ascended the steps until at last 
they reached the top. Taking a long, 
thick rope that he had brought with 
him, he looped the end carefully. Then 
she suffered herself to be pushed over 
the edge of the cup-like opening, her 
hands convulsively grasping a knot in 
the rope, her feet in the loop. 

‘“When you have found the ring 
you can climb up again,’’ said the cap- 
tain, an evil smile on his swarthy face. 
‘‘ There are knots in the rope, as you 


vou, 


can see.”’ 

She looked up wildly into his face, 
and decided that he was lying. 

For a long time, as it seemed to her, 
she continued to descend the great 
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tube, swaying to and fro at the end 
of the rope. At last her feet touched 


something that yielded as her weight 
descended upon it, and she shuddered 
as the meaning of the crackling sound 


came to her. She was standing on a 
heap of bones that lay at the foot of 
the tube. Slipping her feet out of the 
loop, she stood and watched the rope 
anxiously, expecting to see it drawn 
up, but there was no upward move- 
ment. She threw her weight upon it, 
but it did not give to the strain. Yet 
she still doubted the captain. 

Then she began the search. A few 
feet above her head a narrow cleft, 
slanting upwards, admitted a_littie 
light to the interior of the vast cavern- 
ous base. Stooping, she examined ihe 
mound. JI*ragments of faded cioth 
caught her eager, roving eyes, and 
from here and there came what might 
have‘been the flash of precious stones, 
but she looked anxiously for the gleam 
of yellow metal. ‘Two rings she found 
in the pitiful heap. They were of 
common make, and not such as a king 
might be expected to wear, so she 
tossed them away impatiently. 

After half an hour’s anxious search 
she found a third ring that, even in the 
half-light, appeared to be quite dif- 
ferent from the others. With a giad 
cry she seized the precious relic, and 
examined it carefully. The ring was 
in the form of a coil, a lion’s head at 
one end and the tail of a serpent at the 
other entering the mouth of the lion. 
But there was nothing to show that 
this was the ring of the dead king, 
unless—— Was not the lion the em- 
blem of bravery, and the serpent of 
cunning? She turned it slowly in her 
fingers until she could see the inner 
side. Something was written there, 
but she could not distinguish the 
letters of the writing. 

By means of the knotted rope, she 
climbed up to the cleft in the pillar, 
where the light was stronger, and 
examined the inscription. The word 
engraved on the ring was— 
“ Phales ”! 

Elissa descended the rope quickly, 
and Waited until the mist had gone 
wy before her eyes, and her heart 
had ceased to beat so violently. Now 
she had to test the statement of the 
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captain that it would be possible for 
her to ascend to the top. 

She began to climb. Six feet, and 
she was opposite the cleft. Twelve 
feet, and her hands slipped, although 
she tried again and again, until she 
was tired. And then at last she under- 
stood the nature of the trick that had 
been played upon her. Twelve feet 
from the loop the knots ceased, and 
began again twelve feet higher ; but 
the intervening section had been 
covered with thick grease or oil, and 
the strongest man in Phoenicia could 
not have climbed to safety. 

Slipping down again, she sat for a 
long time looking up at the sky. Not 
a sound from the living world reached 
her in that gloomy cavern. The secret! 
What was the secret? In a dim way 
she coupled the knowledge of the 
secret with life, and life was sweet, 
and liberty meant so much. Alas! no 
one knew the secret, not even the 
king ! : 

Presently a grim thought came to 
her. She found a rusty dagger and 
sharpened it on the limestone rock. 
After that she sat in a kind of trance, 
sometimes looking up wistfully at the 
small circle of sky, hoping to see the 
face of a human being, even the face 
of an enemy, sometimes sitting with 
her face buried in her hands, striving 
to forget the heavy silence that pressed 
maddeningly upon her. The ring of 
the dead king was on her finger, his 
dagger was in her hand. 

At last, after an eternity of thought, 
came the glorious eastern night. Far 
above the Shaft a great star looked 
straight down the tube, like an cye 
watching her. Lifting up her arms, 
she called to it for help, for it seemcd 
to be the only link between her and the 
living. The echoes of the cavern 
mocked at her. 

The night hours dragged on until at 
last the great star began to pale before 
the first faint shimmering of the dawn. 
Presently the sun would rise, and its 
ardent rays would beat down on the 
roof of the Temple on the island, and 
then—— Her hand sought the «cen- 
edged dagger that she had thrust into 
her girdle and, rising to her feet, she 
gazed longingly at the fading star. To 
steady herself, she placed her right 
hand on one of the great stones tnat 
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hemmed her in. Withea wild ery of 
The 


terror, 
Was quivering and swaying slighth 
while, apparently, it was descending 
slowly into the earth! 


she recoiled. huge mass 


Frantically she tried to push it dow 
wards, bruising her hands in the , 
cess, until, realising that no cifort oi 
hers could make the great stone move 
faster, f that she 


and fearing 
cause if to 


ascend fel) to 
tracing its course with her trembling 
hands. A strange 
in her heart thet 
happening meant escape. “And she iad 
the ring, and the ‘sun had not. yet 


risen ! 


might 
. 1 - 
again, she 
new hope dawasce 


perhaps this strang: 


There was a cavity now in the pase 
a foot deep and the width of her out- 


stretched arnis. The downward pro- 


gress of the stone wes very slow, only 
ar 


1inch at-a time, with a jerking, un- 
certain movement, but it was perhaps 
an inch life and 
Merbal!  Three' times it stopped, and 
each time her 
low, grating 


nearer and liberts 
heart stood stall until a 
And 
then, at last, the mighty jimestone slab 
stopped descending, el with 
her feet, while through the opening 
came the cool breeze from the eastern 
mountains, striking ‘against her heated 
face with delicious freshness. Yet she 
dared not move, hut hardiv 
breathing, listening 
Bassa! *? 
Although — the was 
musical, she made no reply, but shrank 
back into the darkness of the cavern, 
terrified, 
“Elissa! *’ 
Some 


noise reassured her. 


almost ley 


stcod, 
intently. 


yorce solt. and 


one came slowly and 
tiously through the opening and. tooix 
her gently bythe arm, as if he. guessed 
her thoughts. Still _ shrinking, 
looked up timidly into the face of this 
wonderful being who had caused the 
verv rocks to move, half-expecting to 
see a godlike face. Then she flune 
her arms about him, and clung to him. 
If was the Hermit of Carmel! 

“The ring? ’’ he said, anxiously, as 
he supported her. 

Mechanically she took it from her 
finger and gave it to him, 
him in awe. 

‘* It is indeed the ring of Phales! ™ 
he muttered, handing it back to her. 
** And now, here is wine from Damis- 


Cau- 


gazing at 
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CUS, and fruit fram the Sidonian plain, 
Drink and eat, but, if vou Speak, speak 
softly. On the other side are the < cep 
less Yakinlu and his men.”’ 
‘So the moving 
they 
ers,’ she w hispered. 


killed the build. 
** Tell me how 


tone j he oer 
me is the creat 


‘et for which 


it is moved.”’ 

ee Trey; 

the family,’’ he replied, smiling, 

‘* Listen, then, but Both 

inside and outside the Shaft there js'a 
, 


: . 
short, thick lever 


cunosniv and woman are of 
Sine 
tell no one, 
hidden where the 


corners of the base join. It takes a 
to move the lever, but, 
the stone descends, and 


stone of equal weight rises in 


man 
moved, 


strony 
once 
another 
the opposite corner under the steps 
That is the seeret of the Shaft, Elissa, 
for which they killed the workmen, the 
secret that the king of Tvre would give 
half his wealth 
lore his 


some day 


to know, for ever be- 
the fear 


there would be a 


eves has been that 
successtul 
conspiracy against his throne, and that 
he nueht be to the sane 
which he flung tie 


of Phales, who reigned before 


condemned 
dreadful tomb into 
hod, 

liiny.”? 

‘* Who 
timidly. 

** TheHermit of Carmel,’’ he re- 
plied, smiling at her. 

‘Nay, then, who were vou?” 

‘““T was the! builder who escaped, 
little maid!) Did I not tell vou that 
one man escaped from the _ thirsty 
weapons of Yakinlu and his men? but 
now I have one more task before I take 
vou to the island city. Tor the past 
vear I have been undermining the steps 
vonder, and supperting them with 
beams, for it is my purpose to destro; 
this terrible pillar. Wait until I fire 
the drv wood that I have piled about 
the beams.’ 

He left her and went towards the 
farther end of the cavern, while she 
turned to the opening and breathed the 
pure morning air until he joined her 


in. 


are vou? she asked, 


uiQi 
‘* Come! 
fire is wel 


’* he said, briefly. ‘‘ The 
alight, and burns without 
smoke.’ 

they passed through the 
opening. Then he stooped and threw 
all his weight upon a lever that was 
hidden in a crevice close to the ground, 


pes ntly up- 
The stone began to move gently up 


Fogethe 
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wards as.he pressed, until at last it 
fitted well and trulv into its place. 

“Come!’’ he said again, and he 
drew her swiftly away from the spot 
towards the seashore. 


* * * * + 


In the courtyard of the Temple of 
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Unbound, Merbal ‘stood: near the 
dais, watching 


ng, like a man in a dream, 

the people continually passing the gate 

on their way to the Templc—an eager, 
excited, pitiless crowd. 

‘* The woman of -vour choice, Mer- 

bal, moves with laggard feet,’’ said the 

Princess, turning to him. ‘‘ Perhaps 


“ With a glad cry she seized the precious relic, and examined 
it carefully.” 


Melkarth sat the king and his daugh- 
ter, arrayed in gala dress. As on the 
previous day, the crowd of priests 
stood before them. Through the 
crowd, in bitter mockery, a lane had 


been kept from the dais to the gate of 


‘he courtyard in order that no impedi- 
ment might be offered to Elissa. 


priests rang out as 


slowly, 


she has grown tired of vou, and found 
another and better-favoured lover.”’ 


The ready laughter of the listening 


they heard the 


mocking words, and then, suddeniy, « 
rreat hush fell upon them. 
seen 


They had 
forwaid 
terroi, 


lean 
dilated with 


mistress 
eves 


their 
her 
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her face ashen. From her the amazed 
priests looked at the king. He sat as 
still as if he had been made of stone. 
Both were staring down the lane 
towards the gate. As one man the 
priests turned, and the lane grew sud- 
denly wider as they shrank back with 
startled, fear-stricken faces. 

Through the gate came a woman 
who moved with slow and faltering 
steps, as if her strength was nearly 
spent, and only her will sustained her. 
As she advanced, she fixed her eyes on 
the woman who had sent her for the 
ring of Phales. 

‘* Tt is a spirit! ’’ screamed Jezebel, 
shrinking back. ‘‘ It is a spirit! No 
one ever vet came back! It is a dead 


| ee 


woman! 

Down the lane came a 
breathless with running. ‘‘ The Shaft 
of Silence has been overthrown!’ he 
shouted. ‘‘ And Yakinlu) and ihe 
twelve priests lie buried beneath the 
ruins!’ 


soldier, 


No one spoke, but the _ priests 
huddled closer together, and a low 
moan came from the woman on ihe 
dais. 


The great hush in the courtyard had 
spread to the street outside, and to the 
throng in the Temple. The sun had 
nearly reached the opening in the roof. 
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In the midst of the 
spoke. 

‘I am no spirit !’’ she cried. “5 
I bring you the ring! 
Phales?’’ She laid it at the feet oj 
the king, who picked it up and exam. 
ined the inner side, then let it fall as 
if it had stung him. He looked abv 
him nervously, as if expecting ae 
the murdered king at rg He 

‘* It is indeed the ring of Phales!” 
he muttered. _ He glanced at her with 
frightened eyes. ** Merbal 
The oath has been sworn.” 

Merbal sprang forward at the words, 
and together they walked down the 
lane of disappointed priests. At the 
gate Elissa paused and looked baci. 
lor a long moment the eyes of the two 
women met—the terrified aid 
trembling, the other triumphant. 


Silence Elissa 


C ee, 
Is it the ring of 


is free, 


one 


* % x 
That evening the two lovers and the 
Hermit were sitting in the garden that 
was the pride of the absent Mattan’s 
ee She picked a pomecranate 
heart. She picked a_ pomegraiiate 


blossom, and held it out to Merbal, 
smilinely. ‘* This blossom, with its 


scarlet petals, Merbal, represents the 


tragic happenings of the last two 
days; and this,’’ picking an orange 


flower, ‘‘ this is a type of our future.” 
Stooping, he kissed the hand that 
held the delicate blossom. 























Means to an End. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


on a hill, and his name was 

John, and at the bottom of 
the same hill lived a woman, and her 
name was Jenny. So they were called 
by their neighbours John of the Hill 
and Jenny of the Dingle ; and, for all 
that they lived so near each other, and 
every day, or most days, passed along 
the same road, they did not know or 
speak to each other, but only looked 
and thought. For John was shy of 
all women, and Jenny was shy of him: 
and the nearer they lived to each other 
the more distant they seemed to grow, 
and the more they thought of each 
other when apart the more shy they be- 
came on meeting. Often, as they 
passed each other on the road, John 
tried to say ‘‘ Good morning ’’ for a 
beginning ; but the words stuck in his 
throat and would not come. 

Now, if he had only said it the first 
time it might have been easy ; but, once 
the opportunity had been missed, the 
words got harder and harder to utter, 
till at last it became impossible. 

‘If he wished to know me,’’ said 
Jenny to herself, ‘‘ surely he would 
speak to me.’’ And ‘‘ If she wished to 
know me,’’ said John, to himself, 
“surely she would look at me.’’ But 
except when out of sound or behind 
each other’s back, they did neither of 
these things: and all the time they 
were eating their hearts out to find a 
way that they might get to know each 
other. The thing was so easy; and 
that is what made it so difficult. 

Jenny had a goat which she used to 
tether by the wayside, so that, without 
cost to herself, it might feed on the 
grass which grew there, for she had no 
field of her own. But John of the Hill 
had a field—a fine field, which grew 
more grass than he knew what to do 
with, and one day, greatly daring, 
viding his time till Jenny was out of 
the way, John brought down from the 
hill a great pitchforkful of hay, and 
threw it down where the tethered goat 
could get at it. But though he thought 


. was once a man who lived 
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to do it behind her back, and so set her 
wondering who it could have been that 
had given her the hay gratis, Jenny 
saw him with the tail of her sharp eye, 
and *“‘Oh!” thought she, ‘‘is it 
scraping acquaintance with my goat 
that ye’re after, when ye won’t even 
make mine? None of that, Mr. John of 
the Hill!’ And as soon as ever his back 
was turned she took the goat, leaving 
the bundle of hay untouched, and 
tethered her elsewhere. 

t was a sore blow to John when he 
came by again shortly after (as you 
may be sure that he did) to find the 
hay left lying, and the goat gone. It 
made him so down of heart that for 
some weeks after he did nothing at all. 
Yet all the while, if he could only have 
perceived it, Jenny was making signals 
that would have melted the heart of any 
understanding man. But John of the 
Hill had been so shaped that he didn’t 
understand; and still, as they passed 
each other, neither of them could find a 
word to say. 

But one day Jenny hit on a great de- 
vice. She got linen and flannel and 
worsted, and of these she made a com- 
plete set of the clothes which a man 
wears inside his buttons—a linen shirt, 
a woollen vest, a pair of drawers, and 
two pairs of socks, of a different colour, 
so as to hit the eye from a distance : 
and every week or washing-day, when 
she washed her own things, she dipped 
these also in the tub, wrung them out, 
and hung them on the line to dry. 

The first time that John went by, and 
saw that double set of washing blowing 
itself dry in the wind, he had the great- 
est shock of his life—till then. ‘‘ And 
what fat reptile of a fellow has she got 
in the house with her now? ”’ cried he, 
all aghast at time lost and opportunity 
gone; and when he went on down into 
the village he asked of everybody he 
met who the blamed fool could be that 
Jenny of the Dingle had gone and made 
marry her. But nobody could tell him 
who it was, or believed that such a 
person could exist. 
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For a week or two after that, little 
enough work did John do; and little 
sleep he got either, for all dav long and 
half into the night, and up before dawn, 
he lay on the top of his bean-stack and 
kept watch upon Jenny's door to see 
who the man was that owned the linen 
shirt and the woollen vest and the 
flannel drawers and the two pair of 
socks that were not of a colour. 
though he wore himself to a 
never a glimpse could 


But 
shadow trving, 
he eet of the man who had been before- 
hand and got in ahead of him; so at 
last he began to think that the man 
didn’t rightly exist, but was only ex- 
pected. “ Mavbe,”’ he said to himself, 
‘she just found them 
and hangs them up there every 
so that the rightful owner may 
know thev are there for the asking, if 
so be he should happen to pass. And 
he said, with a sigh, “ they 


° ”) 
mine. 


lving by the 
road: 
week 


anyway, 
ure not 

Phen one day a bright idea came to 
him, and he got out from his own store 
a shirt and a woollen vest and a pair 
of drawers and two pairs of socks not 
of a colour—all of them as full of air- 
the best barn wall in the 
countryv—for John, you will remember, 
had no woman on tap to mend for him 
laid them all out like a row 
wayside, till Jenny 
may- 


holes as 


and he 

beggars by the 
should come by and Jook at and, 
be, take them in and give them a place 
on the line till their owner should come 
and claim them. 

Sure enough, Jenny did—at least, so 
far as the coming and the looking went. 
But when she saw them so full of holes, 
and bevond decent wear or reasonable 
me nding, she thought-—or she chose to 
think—-they had been laid out for some 
kind Christian person to come along 
and bury them. And that is what she 


did, for a more naked set of underwea 
she had never set eves on in all her 
born days. 

When John went by and saw that 


the clothes had disappeared, instead 
of being left Iving like his bundle of 
hav, he had his hopes; and on the 
Monday morning he lay on the top of 
his bean-stack and watched Jenny 
wringing out the clothes from the wash- 
tub with the greatest expectation and 


delight. But before long he came to 
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the sad conclusion that a woman's 
washing had been too much for them, 
and that thev had all gone to lather 
and elbow- grind. 

John was “_" for the loss of his 
clothes, for he had not many changes 
to spare, as vou could look at the land- 
scape through any of them; but, 
though he had not yet found his tongue 
for the making of Jenny's acquaint- 
he had begun doing things, so 
there was hope for him. 


ance, 


Nor, for her part, did Jennv stay 
idle. She knew now, well enough, that 


John was watching her; and now, 
every night, as 1¢ had drawn 
the set a dummy with the 
shape of a man’s head to it between the 
lamp and the window ; and, having put 
a rocking chair, she would set it 


soon as sl 
blind, she 


it in 

going with her foot, so that, from the 
_ ‘ ’ dt, LHe 
shadow on. the the dummy 


blind, 
, glee: s 


seemed to be shaking head at her 


s 
and faving down the law—map-like. 
Now, when John of the Hill saw 
that, though he had never seen a man 


there, at all 

And so, to 
and make him 
him, he began 
chimney. 


out, 
him. 


£oO in or a 
cvents, he 
attract his attention 
come out and face 
throwing stones down the 


man go 


had 


got 


The first stone went into the soup 
that Jenny was making for her own 
lone supper. sut when others fol- 


reckoned well enough who 
her the compliment, and 

just rocked her dummy 
a bit the harder, and, putting the 
the stones go 
without 


lowe d she 
Was paving 
whv: so she 
lid-on the s aucepan, let 
on rattling against its sides, 
further attention. 

the Hill was all put out of 
this; for whv Jenny, 
had got in with her, 
to put a stop to the 
not for the life 
seemed so con- 


paying 

John of 
his reckoning by 
or the man sne 
had not come out 
disturbance he could 
of him make out—it 
trary to reason. 

He came to the conclusion at last 
that the man was either a disreputable 
character who couldn't afford to show 
himself, or too great a coward to face 
one of his own size. So, having gone 
home to think over the matter, the 
next dav he said to the man that did 
odd jobs for him—a smaller-sized man 
~** Tf and 
*s down Jenny 

while she's cooking 


will go 
of the 


than himscelt 


throw 


Dingle’s 


you 
three stone 


chimney 
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her midday dinner I'll give you a whole 


.) 


week's wages.” After some haggling 
the odd-jobber promised that for hait 
monev down and half afterwards he 
would take the risk of doing it. 

Sure enough he went, and John of 
the Hill lav in hiding round a corner 
to watch how he fared at the business. 
But no sooner had he thrown one 
stone, than Jenny, catching sight of 
him through the window, and finding 
thaty after all, it was not ler man who 
was doing it, ran out with a broom- 
handle, and gave him such a_ be- 
labouring for his pains’ that three 
weeks’ wages would not have paid for 
it, ‘And what on earth,’’? she said 
at last, when she paused to fetch 
breath, ‘‘ what on earth were ye doing 
it for?” 

“[T was only doing it,’’ said the odd 
jobber, ‘* because Jobn of the Hill told 
me; and paid me, as I thought, well 
for it. But a worse-paid job than this 
never have I come after.’”’ 

He went off, rubbing his aches and 
hemoaning his bad fortune, and Jenny 
of the Dingle turned indoors again, 
with enough in her head to think 
about. And so pleased was she that 
she determined for that night’s supper 
to give herself a treat and have pan- 
cakes. 

John, for his part, was full of envy 
for the opening that had fallen to his 
odd-jobber ; if only Jenny would come 
out at him in the same way, all on the 
spur of the moment, they might fall 
into conversation before they knew, 
and so at last make each other's ac- 
quaintance. So, screwing his courage 
to sticking point, he filled his pocket 
with stones, and went down that same 
evening and began them 
down her chimney. Now, Jenny was 
Irving her pancakes, and vou can’t do 
that with the lid on; so at the spoiling 
of the first pancake up she jumped and 
ran out at the coor, and before she 
could see who it was had cried, **What 
are ve doing that for ?"’ 

\nd then she saw all at once that it 
was John of the Hill himself; and 
there she had gone and spoken, and 
stood expecting an answer. 

= I was doing it for vou,” 
of the Hill, ‘ 
how. 


“ For 


throwing 


said John 
explaining all he knew 


me!’’ said the 


Jenny of 
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Dingle—‘‘ what do I want With stones 
down my chimney when I am frying 
pancakes 7” 

‘* They were wishing-stones,”’ 
John, still trying to explain. 

‘And what might they be wishing 
for?’’ inquired Jenny, beginning to 
feel now very much at her ease on the 
texts with which he provided her. 

** Wishing that you’d come out and 
speak to me about it,’’ explained the 
other reasonably, ‘‘ and tell. -me 
whether you wished me to go on with 
it or not.’’ 


said 


“Go on with it!’ cried Jenny. 
“Why should I want you to go on 


with 1?” 

John found that hard to explain. 
‘““You see,’’ he said at last, ‘* it’s all 
through vou that I lost a good suit of 
clothes—underwear, I mean; and«I 
sort of wanted to know what vou had 
done with them ?”’ 

‘* Buried them,’ said Jenny. 

‘What did vou do that for?’’ asked 
John. P 

** Because I'd got a better pair— 
I should) say—waiting for you 
here.”’ 

‘What!’ cried John, astonished. 
‘* Were those clothés on the line wait- 
ing for me, then?’’ 

‘“Who else should they be waiting 
for?’’ said Jenny. ‘‘Every time I hung 
’em up didn’t you keep vour eyes -on 
"em hard enough to wear holes in 


> 299 
‘em ? 


set, 


“T was trying to size up the man 
thev belonged to,’’ said John. 

‘*“And he was a bigger fool than 
you ever thought of looking for !"’ said 
Jenny, with kind, neighbourly con- 
tempt. 

Just then John caught a smell from 
indoors. ** That pancake is burning,”’ 
said he, and pointed, hoping to divert 
attention from himself. 

‘* Then vou'd better come in and eat 
’ said she; ‘* for if it’s burnt the 
ault’s yours. But take care that ye 
don’t eat the stone ye put in it.” 

So John went in, quite meek and 
subdued, and domestic, and ready to 
be fed; and there, no sooner had he 
crossed the threshold than he saw 
the dummy sitting propped up on a 
chair by the hearth. 

“Why, whatever's that ?"’ said he. 

“Toasted cheese,” Jenny. 


19 


. 9 
it 
f. 
5 


said 
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** Thing I use when I have to catch 
rabbits.”’ 


John lifted the dummy out of the 
chair, and sat down in it himself; 
while Jenny took off and set before him 
the pancake which, after all, was not 
much burnt; so, after picking out the 
stone which lay in its middle, he ate 


it, saying modestly: ‘‘ This is good 
enough for the likes of me.’’ 
“You look comfortable,’ said 


Jenny, regarding him smoothly, with 
the motherly eye of a woman whose 
affections have had time to set. 
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““T was never of deceptive appear- 
ances,’’ said John. 

“You were!’’ said Jenny, with em- 
phasis; and the weight of her words 
made John’s mind travel back over the 
past history of their courtship. 

‘‘ And to think,’’ said he at last, in 
the tone of a man who has done 
economically and well, ‘‘ to think that 
all this has come of a little  stone- 
throwing !"’ 

‘To think! ’’ cried Jenny of the 
Dingle. ‘“‘If that’s a man’s way of 
thinking, the Lord save us from men 


of brains !”’ 


SPRING IN QUEENSLAND. 


This is the first of September, and Spring, like a slender maiden, 
Her green hair brushing her bosom, her lips as a coral flow’r, 

Has slipped thro’ the quandong’s shadow to come with her brown arms laden, 
In gold for her lavish sowing and buds of her busy hour ; 


This is the first of September. 


Down, where the sunbeams slumber 


Like mistwreaths the jacarandas will purple the curving way, 

Snapdragons will preen their velvets, gath’ring in gayest number, 
g I s ¢§ in ga} 
The flower legions will hurry to group for their gala day. 
s : s if ~ ; 

Deep in the bamboo clusters the fingers of Spring are moving, 

And she combs the long light grasses, she tassels the drooping fern, 
She maddens the bees with honey, they reel from their blossom-loving, 

Where the mignonette is dusking and the red hibiscus burn, 

g g 
She will fondle the silky oaks till their badge of summer glory 
> > > ¢ 

Lifts o’er the pinangs’ fretting, and crowns them in lonely state; 
The sweep of her trailing garments keeps tune to the leafy story 

The wide bauhinia whispers, o’erhanging the outer gate, 

"3 5 

Her sandalled feet thro’ the city have pattered since early morning, 

And left a scented footmark to gladden the asphalt walks ; 
The sweet-pea that saw her coming (the winds of the winter scorning) 

Cling like to rosy butterflies alight on the curling stalks. 


This is the first of September; the earth will rest from her toiling ; 

She can spare a space for laughter, she will join the mission of Spring ; 
The flowers will bioom the better for a little idle spoiling, 

And the pixie bells make music that is calling to ev’rything. 





M. Forrest. 




















A Little 


By ETfA COURTNEY. 


HERE exists a popular belief 
amongst the staff of the 
X—— Hospital, that the busi- 

ness of nursing is more often than not 
undertaken by young women who want 
to bring tardy lovers to a point of 
declaration. Just betore Agatha Frey- 
berger began her duties there, there 
had been one or two vcry glaring cases 
of girls who had used the hospital as a 
means to this end, and then dis- 
appeared from its scenes, leaving 
empty places at inconvenient seasons. 

So that the matron spoke seriously 
to Agatha. “* I hope you haven't got 
getting married in your mind’s eye?”’ 
she said, in her short way. 

“T!? echoed Agatha, and at first 


the little mole at the corner of her 
mouth seemed to dance, only then, 
almost simultaneously, her lip 


drooped : ‘‘ I’m one of the superfluous 
ones that nobody wants !”’ 

The matron looked hard at her for 
one inquisitive minute. ‘‘What do you 
mean?’’ she gave herself time, pen in 
hand, to ask. 

“Only that I oughtn’t to have ex- 
isted, for there is no room in the 
family for me—we’re eight at home, 
and we ought to have been one at the 
most—and there is hardly room in the 
working world for me, unless I work 
my fingers to the bone.”’ 

“Is that meant for a reflection upon 
our régime ?’’ asked the matron drily. 

“T often think,’? Agatha replied, 
without a trace of impertinence, ‘‘that 
nurses work till they drop, in order 
that others may live.’’ 

The matron answered, for her, 
almost softly : ‘‘ We're unequal num- 
bers, pitted against disease, and we're 
late in the field.”’ 

Counting from that day onwards, 
Agatha worked six years in the hospi- 
tal, and played no tricks; and’ the 
matron’s approving eye was often upon 
her. 

One winter day, in response to a 
Surgeon's telegram, she was sent to 
aurse a case of appendicitis privately, 
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about fifty miles out of London. The 
operation was to be that afternoon, 
and on her arrival she was taken up to 
see her patient. He seemed surpris- 
ingly well, not at all in anticipation of 
premature decease; he was quite a 
young man—thirty-six, perhaps. 

‘| haven't really got appendicitis at 
all,”’ he informed her, ‘** but I live out 
in Central Africa, where you couldn't 
get a doctor for a king’s ransom; and 
it struck me that while I was at home 
I’d better be rid ci any chance of get- 
ting it; in fact, 1 took my leave six 
months earlier because I thought the 
sooner the better.”’ 

** Most practical,’’ she affirmed. 

“IT simply couldn't sit there amongst 
all those niggers and think that any 
day I might be snuffed out and not a 
soul to heip me; so I told Fenwick I 
should take my leave earlier and have 
the thing done.’’ 

‘You are being very mueh on the 
safe side,’’ Agatha said, laughing. 

‘* But wasn’t it wise? Don’t vou 
think it was quite wise ?’’ he asked her 
eagerly, raising himself on his elbow 
to look her full in the face. 

He would have described her at the 
moment as a nice, sensible girl that a 
fellow could talk to; he saw no farther 
than that, and overlooked quite her 
beautiful soft grey eves and her quite 
excellent features. His eves, however, 
noted the little mole at the corner of 
her mouth, and how it danced, and he 
thought that if she were not a nurse, 
and had not therefore to live up to a 
cap and uniform, she might even prove 
merry. The thing that afterwards hap- 
pened had not occurred to him then, 
but no doubt invisible currents were 
already drifting it onwards. 

The second day after the operation 
Jack Furness was well enough to talk 
a little. Agatha was glad of that, for 
it was a quiet house in which she found 
herself. Old Miss Furness, the aunt, 
was blind and very deaf, and the old 
servants seemed apathetic. There was 
no one to go out with; Agatha was 
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very glad indeed, as the days passed 
that Jack showed a disposition to con- 
tinue his first friendliness. 

A week after the operation: he was 
allowed to have his letters. Onc of 
these, with an African postmark, he 
said came from his partner, and he 
settled himself down to read it with 
evident pleasure. 

‘* Fenwick’s a good fellow,’ he said, 
tearing the envelope ; ‘‘ I'd like you to 
meet him.”’ 

‘© T’meafraid Central Africa's too fur 
off !°? laughed Agatha. 

She was sewing by the fire, and Jack 
went on reading his letter. 

Presently he laughed out, and she 
heard the'letter go crinkling back into 
its envelope. 

**Fenwick’s a finn 
the cheerful vpice fron the hed: ‘* he’s 


chap,’*> came 
heen reminding me‘again in: his-letter 
that he him out a 
wite when | 


wants me'to take 


Ro back. ’’ 


‘* What Kor vou to choose the 
wite?”’ 
‘Ves! Oh, ves! He savs he'd re iy 


absolutely on my judgm nt. Joily de- 
cent of him, isn’t it, to give me credit 
for the perspicuity-that would be neces- 
sary? 

“*T don't think it’s a 
would altogether like,”’ 
thoughtfully... She stirred the fire, 
was thinking as she did so that if such 
r thing could happen, and two people 
be brought together like that 
dreadful-it would be if they quarrelled. 

“Whi 2’ asked Jack, “‘vou couldn't 


responsibility I 
Agatha said 


and 


hu rv 


find a‘ better than Fenwick; that I’m 
prepared to swear.”’ 

‘*Ves.. But the woman?’ Agatha 
objected. 

‘Don't you~ believe in your: own 
sexs ; 

‘*T think: women’ are more. dillicult 


to know than -men.’’ 
‘Well, Fenwick wants a wife, anv- 
how,”’ Jack said.- “* His last words to 


me were: * Bring back that wife, old 
fellow,’ and*he was serious cnough; 
he's the‘sort of man who wants a 


woman about: him.”’ 

Jack found’ himsel! watching Agatha 
a good deat-these days. She 
deft. Her capable fingers seemed able 
10 do anything, and her bor Wits ail 
willing coadjuter; she mace the little 


Was sO 
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the sick-room a pleasant 
place, and there was never-any effort. 
** Just the woman for’ Fenwick,” Jack 
thought; ‘* sensible, as she’s bright 
and clever.’’ y 

The idea pleased him. 

When she talked—as she inevitably 
did sometimes, for it was her world— 
of the six veurs of hospital life, he 
knew that she had roughed it. 


world of 


‘“* And before that?’’ he asked her 
one day. 

““T was a governess; I had to #0 
out when |] was seventeen. You see, 


there were seven younger than me.” 
‘* Heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘* but, 
after all, a large family’s better than 


the one kid you're always coming 


across nowadays ed 
She made no answer; she did not 
even smile, which was unusual for her. 
On the Sunday morning following, 
when Agatha brought him his break- 
fast, she. stood bv the side of the bed, 
and had plainly something to say. Her 
eves were more black than grey, and 
there was colour in her cheeks. 
*“Well?’? te 


suid, as she did not 


Mr. Furness,”’ she said, ‘“‘ vou 


were speaking about vour friend, Mr. 
Fenwick, the other day. Were you—-” 
and the colour in 
s deepened, ‘* were you realh 


suid he wanted a 


she hesitated, her 


Cheek 





SCTIOUS, when you 
wile?’ 

** Rather 
more so. I repea He is 
hole so far as Lever heard, but 
he is the sort of man who wants a 
in his home. He 

it when J left.’ 


lack broke his egg and waited. He 


'*? exclaimed Ja k, ‘‘ never 


it solemnly. 


1 ‘ 
NCATE 


woman in Was quite 
. 


SCTIOUS about 


rine what was coming. 


could not img 


It was perhaps the most difficult mo- 
ment of Agatha’s life. ‘The words she 
next moment 
her by a will 
hast and trembling ; every feel- 
iemeaned. 


think he 


uttered the seemed im- 


pelled from which left 
her ag 
Ing of niceness 


Mr. 


Marry 


affronted, 
l-urness !:: Do 
me ?”’ 


vou 
would 

» < } a ] 
Jack exclaimed, and 


‘*Byv Jove 
in his pillows, and stared 


leaned back 
at Agatha, and was first pleased, and 
then angry, and was immediately self- 
rebuked for that first quick thought 
which had arisen in his mind. If ‘ever 
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t a woman was womanly, Agatha ‘was, 
E in that nvoment. 
. “But,” he said, ‘“‘ you've never 
' seen him.”’ 
He saw her shudder, She spoke 
like a person who has begun with 
;, 





something frightful and goes on by 
sheer force of will. 
_ No, but I’ve seen the end: of mv 
life. I'm thirty-five, and I haven't: a 
penny in the world, except what I earn 
by being a nurse; I can’t save enough 
to keep me when 1 can’t work any 
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“* Well 2” he said, as she did not speak.” 
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more; the little I’ve got put by would 
hardly see me through an illness, if 1 
had a bad one.’’ 


‘But vou’ve got parents and a 
home,*’ he said. 
‘What my parents live on, will 





cease with their-death; and-I've seven 
sisters. ”’ 

Jack was silent for.a moment, then 
he. said :--~- 

**’P6n my. soul! * 
best after all.’’ 

‘In some circumstances,’ 


The one kid's 


Agatha 
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rejoined. She began moving about 
the room, doing various things, and 
'urness, furtively watching her, felt 
sure that she thought what she had 
said was in execrable taste. He deter- 
mined himself to reopen the conversa- 
tion, and waited very artfully till their 
cosy teatime. 

The firelight was glorious at four- 
thirty ; and the blinds, not yet down, 
made it the more delicious by contrast 
of a wintry landscape without. Snow 
covered the world, and a pale moon, 
just rising behind trees at the top of a 
slope beyond the garden, silvered it 
and accentuated the look of cold. 

‘*Our climate is different enough 
from this, but it isn’t bad,’’ Jack said, 
plunging into his subject, ‘‘ and len- 
wick is a sound fellow. He's straight, 
and he’s affectionate; I’m _ perfectly 
honest when I say that the woman he 
loves will be a happy woman.’’ 

Agatha silent. 

‘“* Ever been in love?’’ 
bluntly, determined at all 
push on. 

‘*No one has ever me,”’ 
Agatha answered quietly. It was her 
first remark, but she quickly followed 
it by another. 

‘“You thought me detestable this 
morning. I hated myself, but I hate 
myself even more at this moment, I 
think, than I did then, but—there is 
some extenuation. I’ve never had, 
and I don’t suppose I ever shall have, 
any chance of marriage. I would like 
to be married. I could make an 
average wife, better than some women, 
I dare say, for, my life and my train- 
ing ensure that; and I could like ’’— 
suddenly her voice broke into a short 
staccato utterance, almost a cry. =| 
could adore a good man.”’ 

‘* Fenwick’s that,’’ Jack said verv 
shortly, because he was stirred in spite 
of himself. 

They were both silent after that, 
only the cheerful fire made _ little 
gurgling sounds. Agatha got up and 
let down the blind. They were alone, 
enwrapped with the dancing firelight, 
and warm cheeriness. It was Furness 
who broke the silence. 

‘*T know you are as serious as Fen- 
wick was, and Iam. May I write to 


5) 


him? 


vas 
Jack 
costs to 


said 


wanted 
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Her voice was scarcely audible in 
her reply, it was so softly, so 
hesitatingly, spoken. 

“Will you?”’ 


Peter Fenwick cabled his reply. It 
wis brief, but to the point. : 
‘* Delighted; bring her 

you. 
Furness said: ‘‘ You must talk it 
over with your relations.”’ 


out with 


Agatha answered quietly—she ‘was 
very quiet, very self-restrained, Fur- 
ness thought very dignified—‘' I shall 
go and see my mother.”’ 

lor the one short week of decision, 
and the shorter month of preparation 
following, Agatha lived a strange in- 
ward life. There came by the first 
mail a little note from Fenwick to her- 
self. This little note spoke for itself 
in proclaiming him the honest, nice 
man of all Furness's accounts. He 
wrote difidently, and very courteously ; 
but not in the least as if there were 
anvthing unusual in the arrangement 
on cither side. That soothed her. On 
one side of her own nature, induced 
by her workaday, almost cruelly prac- 
tical life, there was a similar feeling, 
which was justification for what she 
had done; but the inner nature, the 
holy of that Agatha had kept 
rigidly out of sight for years, craved 
for a woman’s right, the’ wooing of 
the man who loves her. To this side 
of her nature it was terrible that she 
should have offered herself; and she 
longed in some passionate moments 
that would not be stilled, for the seek- 
ing out, the having for her own the 
keen desire of the one man for the one 
woman out of all the world. 


holies 


Furness, now convalescent, and in 
London, was a great comfort at this 
time. The more he saw of her— und 
they met frequently, for she was nurs- 
London—the more he 


ing a case in 
was convinced by her womanliness; 
and felt sure that now, more often 


than not, she was ready to go back 
from what she had undertaken ; and he 
showed her in a hundred ways that 
he perfectly understood her motives. 
In writing to Fenwick he very clearly 
explained the attitude of Agatha’s 
mind. as influenced by her circum- 
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stances, and told him that in the first highest opinion possible of his future 
) broaching of the idea he was sure that wife, and a sentence in one of his 
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Watching the first irregular dark line of shore rise from the quiet sea.” 
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s . 
ted almost upon impulse. He letters ran thus: ‘‘. . . There are too 
ed Fenwick to have the very many women in this country just now, 
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and life’s too rotten for most of them 
to get a chance. A man who's a de- 
cent chap can’t pin a woman down to 
a life of penury, which is what mar- 
riage must be, if they've neither of 
them got any money; but of course 
the woman’s as ready as she was in 
the days of Eve to play her part, and 
it’s just lopping her life and her nature 
to keep her. from having a husband 
and children ; to my beliel, it’s children 
all nice women want.”’ 

Furness superintended all Agatha’s 
shopping ; he was anxious she should 
have everything right for the climate. 
Her mother came up several times 
from Kent to help her with it, and he 
entertained both the ladies in his rooms 
in Duke-street. Agatha’s mother was 
charming, white-haired, serene, deeply 
anxious for her daughter, and for so 
extraordinary a venture; but greatly 
reassured by Jack’s accounts of her 
future son-in-law, and by an old photo- 
graph of Fenwick that Furness pro- 
duced from somewhere. There was one 
opinion old Mrs. Freyberger had, and 
kept to herself, never divulging it, 
though it had been uppermost in her 
mind for weeks, until the day she went 
down to the docks with her daughter 
and Jack to see them sail.’ ** My 
déar,”’ she said brokenly, as Agatha Jay 
folded in her arms for the last time, ‘* I 
only wish it were Mr. Furness; he is as 
good as gold, and such a ‘ man.’ Oh! 
I wish it couid have been Mr. Irur- 
ness.”’ 

The vovage was uneventful, and 
passed quickly enough; but it did 
Agatha good, and long before the end 
she looked ten years younger and 
brighter, and the little mole at the 
corner of her mouth was always danc- 
ing. Jack was astonished at such an 
utter change. He Jooked at her often, 
seeing her with different eyes; it was 
delightful to him to think that this 
bright, energetic young woman was 
going to share their life out in Africa. 

Three days out from Durban a curi- 
ous thing happened. As he sat talk- 
with Agatha on deck a man 

This man bent upon her a 
look of intimate interest. I'urness got 
up from his deck-chair. Suddenly his 


Ing 
passed. 


bloed boiled. The ran passed, and re- 
Each time, 


passed, either furtively 
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or in an open manner, accordingly as 
he thought himself observed or un- 
observed, he looked at Agatha The 
interest this stranger was betraying, 
and which, though he knew Agatha by 
sight, he had never shown before, told 


Furness something. His companion 
was indeed changed. She was no 


longer the tired-out nurse, but a 
comely woman, whose existence bore 
it meaning in the scheme of things; 


and during the next few hours, pon- 
dering upon this and — observing 
Agatha—the new Agatha—Furness 


began to find that he dreaded the end 
o! the voyage, now so near. Quite un- 
expectedly, and with no fore-warning, 
the thought of delivering her over on 
the whari to the waiting Fenwick, be- 
cume, in contemplation, the hardest 
thing he had ever looked forward to. 
Jie was always in imagination seeing 
Fenwick wailing; seeing Agatha ten- 
dering herself from the first moment 
as his property ; hearing her courteous 
allusions to, and thanks for, his own 
kindness that would seem so much a 
breaking off. 

ie wondered how she felt about it, 
now the time was so near. She said 
nothing. 

For more-than a week she had never 
mentioned Fenwick ; she had ceased to 
ask questions, to allude to him, or to 
what was coming. Was she full of 
happy anticipation, or were her feel- 
ings mingled? Something had grown 
up between them, and the once per- 
petual topic of their conversation was 
now tabooed by both. And the alto- 
‘ther too swift hours sped on. 

At last they were standing together 
watching the first irregular dark line 
of shore rise from the quiet sea. 

They were silent. Jack had a feel- 
ing as if he were in church. Fenwick’s 
figure seemed to loom up the biggest, 
darkest thing upon that coming shore 
—-a thing of menace. He wished the 
ship might by some miraculous agency 
be brought to a standstill. 

Suddenly Agatha put out her hand. 
‘“You've been very good to me, Mr. 
Furness.’”’ 

He made some incoherent murmur 
in reply. - 

Then hesitating, and speaking as a 
under stress of some emotion, Agath? 
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added : ‘I feel as if I were going from 
the known to the unknown.”’ 

“Penwick’s such an out-and-out 
good fellow,’’ Furness said. He had 
said the thing-a thousand times before, 
had been saving it ever since this 
matter first got afoot, and it sounded 
now the most idiotic, trite rejoinder, 
taking into consideration the spring of 
her remark. But then what precisely 
had been the spring of her remark? 
Jack would have given untold things 
to know. And for lack of anything 
better, he added: *‘ When vou know 
him personally you ought hardly to 
know him better than vou do now; 
you must almost know him by heart.”’ 

Something impelled him to look at 
her—he had been gazing straight over 
the sea to that ever-increasing dark 
mass rising from it—and something 
in the quiet, straight look in her eves 
made his heart bound. 

‘Of course,’’ he said, in a veice he 
could hardly take for his own, ‘‘ you 
mighn't care altogether when—when 
you see him.”’ 

He looked at her. Her face was very 
sweet and still, the lips firm. } 


“I suppose,’’ he said hastily, ‘a 
woman—a good woman—is always 
true to herself ?"’ ; 

‘ But isn’t a man equally? SA—a— 
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good man?’ she answered him hack, 
ulmost, it seemed, a trifle archly. 

In the Durban Hotel Agatha had 
gone to her room. Furness and Fen- 
wick were smoking on the verandah, 
That is, Jack smoked. Fenwick. was 
in a brown study. From this brown 
study he presently roused himself, and 
looked at Jack, who was watching 
him. 

‘* Well,’ said Furness, 
charming, isn’t she?’’ 

‘** Absolutely ! ’’ the other affirmed in 
haste, and with conviction. ‘* But- 
Jack—I don’t know how I shall go 


*“ she is 


through with it! I-——’’ 
‘* A man, a good man, is always 


true to himself—like a good woman,”’ 


Jack said, but he had thrown away his 
cigarette, and abandoned his lounging 
attitude, while his eves had . grown 
dark, almost fierce. Fenwick stared at 
him. 

“Of course. But—that dreadful 
little brown mole! Jack, I don’t feel 
as if I could have that opposite to me 
for the rest of my days !?’ 

‘* But, if it weren’t opposite ?"* 

Fenwick was silent a moment, still 
staring at Jack. Then he said ‘‘ Ah!”’ 

‘* Dear little brown mole!"’ Jack 
said fervently. 
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ANGA was only a_sheep-dog, 
& but he was worth his weight 
in gold. He belonged to 
Bertie Maiden, the drover, and no 
amount of money would have 
tempted his master to sell him. Maiden 


earned a living by taking flocks of 
sheep across Australia, north, south, 


east, or west, as their owners decreed, 
and always Langa went with him, a 
comrade in labour, and a trusted friend. 
Maiden changed his shepherds very 
often, for Australians are independent, 
and droving is a trying and a monoto- 
nous profession; he also changed his 
other >to time as —- 
tunity arose of selling them and buying 
others, or of giving them in advan- 
tageous exchange; but Langa was as 
a brother to him, two were 
inseparable. 

Sometimes Bert Maiden had men 
with him whom he could net trust, and 
which he could not depend, 
but always he had Langa, and Langa 
never failed him. Langa was what is 
called in Australia a Barb. The Barbs 
are a breed of black sheep-dogs, strong, 
broad-headed, prick-eared fellows, sup- 
posed to be descended fromthe dingoes, 


dogs from tim 


and these 


dogs on 


or native dogs; they are famed for their 
intelligence, and Langa was the finest 
of his breed. Every drover on the 
road between Rockhampton = and 
Wodonga, and between Broken Hill 
and Homebush, knew him, or had 


eard of his prowess. Many would hay 


m, and 


liked to possess him, 


not have scrupled to stea 


would 


some 


l him; but his 


master knew this, and kept ilous 
guard over him when strangers paid 


him attention. 


There were many who had tried to 
buy him. One man, —_ 12 his_price, 
was told by Maiden that he would take 


a hundred guineas for yey Maiden 
merely said a hundred guineas because 
he meant to name a prohibitive sum, 
but a week later the man came again, 
and said he was prepared to give 
amount. Maiden was taken aback ; 
flushed to the i 





roots of his fair hair; 
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in Gold. 










then he turned pale beneath his tan. 
What had he done? He felt a traitor 
to his comrade. In stammering ac- 
cents he explained that he had changed 
his mind, and that no money in the 
world would buy Langa. The man 
went away grumbling and talking of 
‘fools ’’ and **‘ madmen,”’ but Maiden 
gave a great sigh of relief, and Langa 
slept on his blue blanket that night with 
a fond black muzzle pushed into his 
master’s hand. 





There was no finer working dog on 
all the ex North Road. He was 
swift as a speeding arrow, tireless, 

ie 


i determined, and he obeyed 








his master’s signals like a machine. 
You could send L a round a mob of 














fifteen thousand wethers, and he would 
go right to the ial of them, though 
th ( ers were a mile away. You 
could send him round a mob of ewes 
bs in thick scrub, and he would 
leave nothing behind, pushing the tired 
lambs on with his nose and shouldering 
up the cunning old ewes when they las 
d He could work three sheep as 
well as he could work three hundred, 
sheep as well as three. He had 
uliaritv—he never by any 
é ) ed. There are quite a num- 
De sneep-dogs in the \ustralian 
Bush who are known as silent workers 
b Ss ss Sar le thes wil 
1 sheep turns and faces 
But Langa never gave tongue 
anv provoca hateve You 
I ought him dumb if vi 
heard his little vetps of 
whet is master took off his muzzle 


hy fers hj 
him irom nis 
reat 


r freed 

fear for Langa 
was that he might be poisoned. On the 
great sheep runs of New South W ales 
and en nsland it is custom: ary for the 
squatters and managers to _ scatter 
poisoned baits for dingoes, and some- 
times these baits are thrown upon the 
drove-roads or stock-routes on 


r 
s 


chain. 
Maiden’s one 


great 
wl hich the drovers travel. For this 
reason his master, when he was in 
strange country, inv ariably w orked 
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Langa in a muzzle. Sheep-dogs hate 
muzzles. Perhaps they look upon them 
as an insinuation that they have not 
brains enough to discriminate as to 
when to bite sheep and when not to bite 
them. Anyway, they hate them. 

Maiden was coming down the 
Macquarie River with seven thousand 
old ewes from Deloraine, when he lost 
Langa. The sheep were travelling in 
two mobs some miles above the town 
of Warren. Two shepherds were with 
the leading mob, and Maiden himself, 
with a black boy to assist him, was 
driving the second lot, which consisted 
of about three thousand sheep. It was 
easy-droving country, fairly open, with 
some timber down by the river. There 
had been rain a couple of days before, 
and the flats were covered with a faint 
shading of green grass, which made 
the hungry sheep run and spread in 
every direction. The black boy had no 
dog, so Langa was kept busy, but he 
was too clever, too well versed in his 
business, to run about needlessly and 
excited, as some 
similar circum- 


get hot and dogs 
would have done in 
stances. 

He slipped quietly round his sheep, 
keeping a nice distance from them, and 
letting them know he was there, with- 
out fretting or disturbing them. Had 
the sheep been wild and timid he would 
have kept even further away, but long 
weeks upon the road had accustomed 
them to dogs, and they took but little 
notice of him, turning in as he passed, 
but turning out again as soon as he had 
gone forward to another point. Langa 
wore his muzzle, for there was danger 
of poison having been laid in the pad- 
dock through which they were passing. 
Perhaps that was why the sheep were 
extra bold with him; they knew that 
when he was muzzled he could not nip 
them if they misbehaved. Sheep are 
pretty stupid animals in some ways, 
but they know a muzzle when they see 
one. 

Maiden rode slowly on the right-hand 
side of the mob; the black bev rode 
behind and kept up the laggards; and 
Langa, wise and alert, worked the wing 
next the river. without aid or. advice 
from his master, who rode with his 
head busy with his thoughts and 
threshing out the problems of a grass- 
less track. When at last he looked 
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across and saw that Langa’s wing was 
spreading much too widely—in fact, 
was steadily drawing away into the 
river-timber—Bert Maiden was sur- 
prised, for he knew that Langa under- 
stood just as well as he did how far to 
let the sheep spread, and when to check 
them. 

He stood up in his stirrups, looking 
across for the dog, but could not see 
him. Then he gave two shrill whistles, 
the signai for Langa to stand still and 
be alert for orders. He peered into 
the belt of gum trees ; the sheep were 
still running towards the river ; no dog 
was to be seen. The black boy called 
out, ‘' Mebbe he got down longa creek, 
boss, get ’em drink !”’ 

Maiden scoffed at the idea. He 
knew well that Langa would rather die 
than desert his post without leave. 
Again he whistled ; and still the sheep 
kept running the timber un- 
checked. 

‘““Whip round that wing, Jackie, 
and turn ‘em in,’’ shouted the drover, 
‘and see if you can see that dog any- 
where. Where the blazes has he got 
to?’”’ 

Jackie galloped on and put the sheep 
together ; came back, and said he had 
not seen Langa. 


into 


Bert Maiden began to get uneasy. 
Perhaps the dog had scratched off his 
muzzle—which he detested—and had 
picked up a poison bait, and was <ven 
now writhing in mortal agony behind 
one of those great gum trees. The 
thought was maddening. He left his 
side of the mob to take care of itself 
and galloped round to the river. He 
whistled and called, but there was no 
sign of the dog. He had disappeared 
as completely as though the ground 
had swallowed him up. 

There was no one to be seen in the 
river bend except a respectable-looking 
old swagman who was sitting on a 
fallen gum-tree eating his lunch. 
No! he had seen no dog. He had seen 
the sheep running through the trees, 
but he had not seen anv dog. 

‘““What kind of a dog 
mister ?”’ 

Maiden described his favourite, but 
the swagman could throw no light on 
the subiect. He did not look like a 
man who would steal a dog ; besides, 
Langa was shy with strangers, and 
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would never leave his sheep to make 
friends with him; furthermore, if the 
man had stolen the dog there was no 
place Where he could have hidden him. 

The sheep came pattering down 
through the dry gum leaves, and the 
drover put them back with his whip. 

“Well, that’s most  damnably 
mysterious,’”’ he said. 

Again. he whistled and called, but 
only the echoes answered him as they 
ravelled through the tall stems and 
died away across the river. 

Bert Maiden took his sheep on to 
camp that night with a heavy heart. 
It was a clear, moonlight night, and 
after supper he took the black boy with 
him and rode back to the bend where 
he had Jost Langa. © Carefully they 
scoured every bit of the river-bank and 
the weed-grown gum flat, expecting 
every moment to come on the dog’s 
dead body. © Maiden knew that Langa 
would not follow a stranger, that if he 
had strayed he would have found his 
way back to camp before this. The 
only conclusion he could come to was 
that the dog had rubbed off his muzzle 
against a tree and had then picked up 
a poison bait ; but, if so, where was his 
hody ? 

At last Maiden, full of sorrow for his 
favourite, gave up the fruitless search, 
and the next morning passed on down 
the river with his sheep, to mourn for 
many a day the loss of the best dog a 
drover ever owned. 

Langa always revelled in his work, 
ind to-day he enjoyed to the full his 
responsibility, as, with one eve always 
on his master, he trotted up and down 
along the spreading wing of sheep, 
turning them back and turning them 
back continuously. One or two adven- 
turous ewes in the very front of the 
flock gave him considerable trouble. 
very time his back was turned they 
rushed towards the gum-trees, and 
tiring of their stubborn persistence, 
Langa dashed angrily at them to 
frighten them. 

In his eagerness he sprang through 
the rough bushes which grew among 
the gum trees without taking heed of 
his steps. Before he could realise’ what 
had happesed he suddenly found the 
ground give way under his feet and he 
fell down—down—down, turning over 
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and over in his ~helplessness;: till -he 
struck with a thud what seemed to he 
the bottom of a deep well. With a 
little velp of pain he scrambled to his 
feet. It was very dark and dump, 
and only a tiny. patch of light showed, 
a long, long way above him. — His ribs 
were very sore, one of his paws was 
hurt, and he was dreadfully frightened. 
He began to scratch at the walls of his 


prison. Then he fought to try and get 
his muzzle off. Then he raised his 


head and howled. 

Three days later Jolin Laffan, the 
hawker, drew his sturdy mares off the 
road and pulled up the van under a 
gum tree, It was almost sundown, 
and time to make a camp for the night. 

‘* Get a fire made,’* he said to the 
boy who was with him, ‘ and fill the 
the river while | take out 
the horses !’’ 

The boy went away whistling and 
his Presently 


buckets at 


swinging buckets. 
Laffan heard him calling. 

‘* What's wrong wi’ vou? ”’ shouted 
the hawker, as he tied a bell round the 
neck of one of the brown mares. He 
walked towards the river and found 


the boy kneeling down and_ peering 
into «a  queer-looking round _ hole, 


whose top was level with the surface 
of the ground. It was an unusual sort 
of hole, unlike the entrance to a well 
or to a mining shaft; it was mathe- 
matically a correct circle, and _ it 
dropped away into the bowels of the 
earth without any mound or heap of 
material which could have been taken 
from it. The boy was nonplussed. 

‘* Look at this rummy-lookin’ hole,”’ 
he said. 

John Laffan smiled. ‘‘ Did 
never see that kind of a thing before, 
lad ? Well, Vl tell vou what it is. 
All along the flats of this Macquarie 
River the sand is silted up, blown in 
from the plains, sometimes as deep as 
thirty feet of it. You’d think these 
gum trees was growing on the top 0’ 
the ground. They ain’t. Some 0’ 
their roots is down thirty feet below 
where we're standin’. Well, along 
comes a bush fire, or a man campin 
sets a light to a dead gum ; down she 
comes. The stem buried in the sand 
goes on burnin’, down and down and 
down, the ashes drops down, 0’ course, 
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and that queer round hole is left, big 
enough to swallow a man. Many’s 


the drover loses a sheep down one of 

these places, and never knows what 

became of it.’ 
The boy ‘was leaning over, peering 


into the dark recess beneath him. ‘* I 
believe there’s a sheep down this one, 


dad!" he said. ** Listen !”’ 

A faint moan sounded in the still- 
ness. ‘There is something there,”’ 
said the man. ‘Cut away and bring 
the rope from the van-~and a lan- 
tern!" 

When he returned, John Laffan said, 
“Will ye go down and see what it 
Is? 


* Alright !"" said the boy, always 
readv for adventure. 

Laflan tied the rope round the lad‘s 
waist aod lowered him with the lan- 
tern in his hand. ‘‘ It’s a dog,’’ the 
bov called. 

‘All right, fetch up if ve can 
lift him. Mind he don’t bite you !”’ 

‘He’s muzzled,’’ came the faint 
\oice from far away. 

A minute later 
lay on the grass. 
and a beauty; 
wasted to a 


him 


and resecucd 
A Barb sheep-dog, 
but, by heavens, he’s 
skeleton! Wonder how 
leng he’s been down there. Run and 
get some water, Ted !"’ hawker 
stroked Langa’s wise black head, and 
the dog licked his hand. gratefully ; 
then tried to stand up, but staggered 
from weakness and fell. When Ted 
came with a bucket of water the 
put some in the crown of bis 
hat, and Langa lapped it greedily. 


bliarege ie 


haw ker 


They carried him over to the wag- 
gon and fed him; then they slung a 
sort of hammock under the van and 


put him in it, and Langa curled up and 
slept. The next dav the hawker voked 
up his horses and continued his journes 
towards Queensland, putting ¢ ery day 


twenty miles more between the Barb 
dog and his master, slow travelling 
tewards Sydney in the dust of his 


seven thousand she« p. Langa fretted, 
and would not be comforted. He fol- 
lowed the w; aggon quietly enough, and 
took his daily food from the h: inds of 
the kindly hawker and his son, but his 
eves had always a fixed look of sad- 
ness, and he looked inquiringly 
the face of stranger ho 
near the w: aggon. 


into 
who came 
Especially was he 


every 
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excited when a mob of travelling sheep 
passed them. Langa would trot round 
the wing, turning ‘the sheep solemnly 
back, and searching the faces of the 
sun-browned drovers for the face of 
one he loved. Many men were kind 
to him and praised him ; but his master 
never came, and Langa never forgot. 

John Laffan travelled to many of the 
Border sheds, sold out his goods, and 
turned southward again. 

One night a drover rode over to his 
camp to ask about feed and water on 
the stock-route ahead. This man -was 
interested in Langa, for he was a great 
lover of all sheep-dogs, and a parti- 
cular admirer of the Barbs. 

That's a nice dog,’’ he said, jerk- 
ing his head towards where Langa lay 
under the van, *‘ too good to be follow- 
ing a hawker’s cart. He ought to be 
working sheep, that fellow. Do vou 
know he’s the living image of Bert 
Maiden’s Langa—the champion of the 
road ?”’ Langa heard his name for 
the first time for, many weeks, and he 
came forward at once and laid his wise 





head in the speaker’s hand. ** He 
knows I’m speaking about him,"’ said 


the drover. 

When he mounted his horsé to ride 
Langa followed him, and Ted 
was obliged to go after him and fetch 


AWAY, 


him. They tied him up to the wheel 
of the van, and he whined drearily all 
night. Dimly he realised that this 


mean who knew his name was some link 
between him and his lost master. 
three or four days after that they had 
to keep him chained. Then he began to 
follow the van obediently as before. 


lor 


It was many months afterwards when 
Langa again heard his” master’s 
whistle, and from a_ poor dispirited, 


broken-hearted creature changed sud- 
denly into a keenly alert comrade, and 
took his old place as champion of the 
road. 

Bert Maiden bringing four 
thousand wethers down the Macquarie 
River. He was riding, sad at heart, 
behind his spreading sheep. ‘The feed 
was good, and there was plenty of 
water, but Maiden was in low spirits, 
for he remembered that it was at this 
bend of the river where cighteen 
months ago he had Langa, the 
pride of his heart. He had a yellow 


was 


very 


lost 
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dog with him now, but it was plain to 
any observer that it was only a dog, 
not a trusted comrade. It worked 
without system, ran in on the sheep 
and hustled them, and was constantly 
being sworn at by the drover. There 
was a van with two brown mares com- 


ing up the middle of the road, and 
Maiden turned the sheep outwards 
from the river to avoid it. As he did 


so, he saw a mob of station sheep be- 
yond his own lot, and feared that the 
two mobs would mix. He sent the 
yellow dog round to block his own. 
The vellow dog ran cheerily, but he 
was only a tiro at the game. He ran 
much too close to his sheep and cut 
off about two hundred, which scam- 
pered away towards the station sheep. 
Bert Maiden yelled an oath at him, and 


whistled him to ‘‘Go on and_ head 
’em !”’ 
The yellow dog stood and _ stared, 


then followed the sheep undecidedly, 
chasing them further away. ‘* Con- 
found your useless yellow hide !’’ Des- 


perately he gave the sharp, shrill 
whistle that means, ‘‘ Get forward— 
quick!’ The yellow dog stopped, 
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just as a black streak hurled itself from 
inder the hawker’s waggon and flew 
round the sheep like an arrow. 
es ! ot ° e ’ 
Ah! if only I had Langa here, 
moaned the drover. who had not seen 
the black streak. 


’ 


Just then he caught a glimpse of a 
dog bevond his runaway sheep, a Barb 


dog, crouching, alert, watchful. He 
stared. Was he going mad, or was 


that Langa, his own Langa, who was 
standing there with lolling tongue, 
waiting for orders. He gave the 
double whistle that means, ‘‘ Bring ’em 
on, slowly !’’ and the Barb crept in 
upon the wethers, crept, cat-like, as 
only Langa crept. 

With a rush the runaway wethers 
came back into the travelling mob. 
The station sheep galloped away 
across the paddock. The situation was 
saved. Maiden gave the slow whistle 
that means, ‘‘ Come up to me!”’ and 
then, flinging himself from his horse, 
he was borne almost to the ground by 
a hurricane of black dog that threw 
itself upon him. 

And so Langa and his master met. 




















The Old Misses Reckitts. 


By R. E. BLACK. 


HE old Misses Reckitts were not 

T always old, of course, any more 
than any one else. Time was 

when Miss Dora (she was called 
“ Baby” then) had a shock of untidy 
curly hair, a fresh complexion, and a 
‘ unformed, young — girl’s 


copious, ! : 
Time was when Miss Pussy 


figure. as | Bajo : 
(oh, these fond, foolish, misfit names :) 
had worn spotted muslin, with red 
ribbons, assorting well with her shell- 
colouring and dancing hazel eyes. 

She had had lovers a-many for the 
sake of those hazel eyes. 

Miss Dora—no, but they both had 
—their dreams. 

It might be in April ; when the sky 
is that blue that is born for and dies 
with the spring, when the earth har- 
monizes herself to the sky with drifted 
apple-bloom, and the strong, brown 
ridge of the ploughed field, depend- 
ably promising ‘‘ herb for the use of 
man, and bread to strengthen man’s 
heart,” and the tender haze of the 
grass, beautiful in the hoar-frost in 
the early morning under the dazzling 
sun newrisen, and the thrush singing 
his joy out with a swectness that 
wrings the heart from the breast, be- 
cause it is a song of what we ought 
to know and never shall—here, and 
brings to thrust-out Adam and Eve 
the scent of the roses of Paradise. 

It might be in such a time, on such 
a morn, that Miss Dora, risen virtu- 
ously early to work in her little garden- 
patch, would stand leaning on her 
spade, to listen to her qwn particular 
thrush singing in the pollarded ash, 
and perceive quite visually the spring, 
an airy immensity who walked ‘‘ her 
leet on earth, her head in heaven,”’ 
alighting a-pointed-toe on the potato- 
drills, her raiment shown against the 
old sycamore summer-house, her 
laintly-tinted draperies, scarfed pris- 
matically, diffused across the sky. 

But that would be pear-bloom time. 
With the coming of the apple-blos- 
soms is sunshine, more 





stronger 


green, 
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And 


hand laid 
lovingly upon the roughened bark of 
the apple-tree, most companionable of 
trees, and look up through the drift 


then to stand with 


of blossom at and smell the 
scent of the wallflowers, with the sun 
strong on them, and praise God, and 
take the wind on lips for a 
from him. So the dreams 
would be sure to ke pleasant, then. 
But even so, they passed. 

Or it might be Pussy back from her 
first real dance; the Russian net dress 
a little tossed, the flowers in the cor- 
sage a little shaken—had not he, and 
he, asked for just one to keep? The 
shell cheeks pale with th: uawonted 
sitting-up, tinting warmly again with 
the excitement of recounting the dis- 
sipation to the attentive sister. 

Or again, Pussy, home from the 
river in the summer even, her little 
hand still cool from dabbling in the 
water, while Somebody the 
along: her and 
dewy vet. 

Well, Somebody went for a soldier, 
and was shot: and there was an end 
of that dream. . 

Then they took to dreaming to- 
gether, oh, such dreams! They moved 
from the country up to town about 
this time; and they were to be very 
gay, they thought; they were to have 
little dances, social evenings, and 
what not ; nor would they neglect the 
intellectual advantages ; oh, no! they 


the sky, 


ones 


Caress 


sent 


wherry eyes dark 


would have singing-lessons, attend 
classes, 
But they were not alone in their 


little world; a brother in a colonial 
post died and left a widow and five 
children to be helped ; and that necessi- 
tated retrenchments, and scattered the 
dreams. 

There was a sister, too, but she mar- 
ried happily, and with fair measure 
of prosperity. 

After her wedding they joked, and 
the neighbours joked about who should 
be next. But the years moved on, un- 
til that joke would have seemed in bad 
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taste, and brought no change to the 
Misses Reckitts, except that the old 
parents were both at rest, and they, at 
last, quite alone. 

It had always been a dream of theirs 
to travel, to see the Continent ; and 
the quicter their own world grew, the 
more attractive seemed the movement 
of life outside. But, in an unlucky 
moment, they trusted a too sanguine 
stockbroker’s estimate of a Rubber 
Estate—and that dream was laid aside, 
the more reluctantly that it was the 
last. 

The married sister said it was just 
as Well; it was ridiculous ; the idea of 
women of their age wanting to go 
gallivanting about like that. She was 
safe-anchored, with a hus- 
band and children, and she wrote and 
warmly offered them a share in her 
home. 

But the little ladies 
themselves, and thanking 
tilia, in funny-pointed 
with many underlinings, preferred to 
remain to themsclves. 

So Dora came down early that 
might breakfast by herself,.and so go 
butterless and unseen of 
Pussy. And that 
meat was bad for her rheumatism, und 


YOU sce, 


shrank 
dear 
handwriting 


she 


1 
teuress 


Pussv discovered 


eggs were heating. 

There is a queer alchemy in the sun- 
shine that sometimes transfuses about 
things present a light that 
them, as it were, cidolons of things 


makes 


past. 

It lasted in full strength, as Miss 
Dora, having polished the bi 
guiltily carly while neighbours were 
wrapped in unobservant = slumber, 
turned the handle of the dining-room 


“ss 


door, and stcod on the threshold. 
Someone had given them a_ great 


bunch of lac, and they had put som« 
on the dining-room table ;.and as the 
heams touched it, it no longer stood in 
the blue delf jug on the table, but was 
a fair-grown tree, and had hedve-trees 
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for companions on either side of it, 
and a green, grassy field in front, and 
a ditch, over which Lactitia—she was 
Vventuresoine—was 
struggling with the sappy branches, 
throwing great. bunches of bleom to 
Pussy, and to Dora, who—— 

Who awake in a sudden, 
with a sigh, and moved across to the 
table. 

\ letter lay there marked on the flap 
he name of the hopeful rubber 


always striding, 








cane 


with 1 
company. 

Dear Madam,—Enclose dividend 
Warrant. ——— Rubber Estate, having 
resumed payment, in consideration of 
the Japsed interest additional dividend 
will be paid per share making—— 

The typed words ran into a violet 
blur belore her eves. Thank God, 
thank God, if it were not—a littl— 
perhaps, wicked to be so glad about 
root of all evil. Weil, 
keep themseives clean 


tiie 


must 


MON m 
weil thes 
from the love of it. 

Confused jumbles of helpful benevo- 
lences, joyful, giddy extravagances ran 


through her head. 
Oh, Pussv must hear instantly of 
this, -be waked if necessary! 
\nd Miss Pussy, sitting up in bed, 
her eves very bright, her bed-jacket 
nervous . hands 


disordered, the small, 
g and re-smoothing the folds 





smoothi: 
in the crackling paper. 

* Dora, that black gown of vours is 
disgraceful—and your bonnet-—should 
vou think  lavender—with — white 
heather—-with lily of the vallevy—and 
strings—is that fashionable ?—oh, well 


they would tell us vou know in the 
sh ps——”’ 
And then they broke off, and 


laughed at the folly of it, and looked 


another with dim, rapturous 


at on 
eves. 
‘** For. to-day,’’ said Miss 
with deliberation, preparing to rise, 
for to-day, I think we will order a 
YANCE, and DRIVE into TOWN.” 


Pussy, 


CONVI 




















THE SNOW FIELDS AND GLACIERS OF 


THE DELIGHTS OF 
IN EQUATORIAL 


The mist clears and discloses the summit. 





KENIA. 


WINTER TRAVEL 
EAST AFRICA. 


BY W. McGREGOR ROSS, B.A., M.Sc., B.E., DrrEctoR oF PuBLIC WoRKSs, 
East AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


The fivst portion of this paper, which appeared in the February Number of 


THE Patt MALt MAGAZINE, described 


very fully the equipment of a small 


travel expedition making a short winter pleasure trip to these entrancing regions. 
This, the concluding portion, describes the snowfields and glaciers of Kenia. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


OW with your retinue temporarily 
augmented, you leave Nyeri 
behind you and proceed along 

the Embu road, a broad, well-kept path, 
for the most part of a deep red earth. 
Constant streams of natives carrying 
loads of corn, bananas, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, firewood, goat-feed, and thatch- 
ing grass, attest the immense internal 
trade which the enormous population of 
this region supports. You pitch your 
camp at night in a disused shamba which 
is being left to lie fallow for a year or two, 
and is therefore reverting to thin bush. 
Within sight of your camp are perhaps 





half a dozen native villages—neat and 
well-ordered collections of circular huts 
with conical grass roofs. You are 
already considerably above the level of 
Nyeri, and it will not be altogether 
surprising therefore if you wake up in 
the morning to find the landscape 
blotted out by a dense mist. All day 
long this may persist, occasionally 
lifting enough to show you long stretches 
of broken, rolling country lying dark 
and wet below a heavy grey cloud-cap. 
Cultivation is thinner and more strag- 
gling, and villages are fewer. The 
foremost men of your long caravan, 
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pushing along the narrow native paths 
with tall bush on either side, soon get 
themselves and their loads thoroughly 
soaked. The rear end of the line, 
while escaping this infliction, finds the 
steep red paths leading up from the 
numerous stream-bottoms which have 
to be crossed, almost insurmountably 
slippery after the passage of the scores 
of naked feet that have preceded them. 
It remains a marvel how they are 
negotiated at all by the ancient native 
ladies 
whom you 
still meet 
with, inthe | 
afternoon, | 
toiling 
cheerfully 
along to 
their vil- 
lages under 
loads of 
firewood 
which 


















































Africa, the country of surprises, has 
one surprise in store before the 
swift tropical night descends upon a 
day which, apart from the fact that it 
has brought you some sixteen miles 
nearer your goal, cannot be described 
as other than somewhat monotonous 
and uninteresting. You are busy with 
one or another of the little duties which 
fall to the lot of a camp-master on the 
march, when an exclamation from one 
of your men directs attention to the 
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mountain. Suddenly, as things have 
a way of happening in East Africa, you 
have been accorded another spectacle, 
Even the porters have risen from their 
fires and are gazing at it. The dense 
pall, under which you have been walking 
all day, has resolved itself into gigantic 
rolls of cloud lying along the ‘flanks of 
the mountain, and above them there 
towers Ol-doinyo keri, as the Masai 
call it, “‘ the Spotted Mountain,” with 
its patches of ice and snow literally 
blazing in 
the level 
rays of the 
setting sun. 
A mourn- 
ful little 
snowstorm 
is _ trailing 
across the 
immense 
névé (field) 
that lies 
above the 


| 
| 


weigh any- Lewis gla- 
thing from cier. As 
one hun- you sit 
dred to two back in 
hundred your camp- 
pounds. chair, with 
Patches of your field- 
scrub and glass yield- 
bush are ing you 
more  fre- never-to- 
quent, and be - forgot- 
excellent ten details 
fires allow of this 
your por- | | majestic 
ters to dry apparition, 
their blan- there is 
kets before vouchsafed 
night. But Through a dark and winding tunnel. to you once 
East more the 


schoolboy’s complete satisfaction with 
the world in general, and your 
immediate surroundings in particular. 
For is it not a fact that after four 
short marches more you will be 
standing amid the sublime scenery 
of the central mass of the mountain? 
True, perhaps. That remains to be 
seen, but is for the present almost 
beyond the power of belief. The little 
snowstorm has crossed the évé and is 
fraying itself out against the dark 

































spires of rock that stand up, cold and 
sharp, against the white sky of evening. 
And then the shadow of far distant 
Satima runs swiftly up the slopes, and 
the light dies away from the picture. 
The vast snowfield turns grey and 
looksinfinitely desolate. A few minutes 
more and it is no longer possible to dis- 
tinguish ice from rock. And then the 
night is with you again, and you turn 
back to your tent, and begin to think 
(dreadful anti-climax !) about dinner. 
Next morning you have perhaps 
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of porters. The sight of these appa- 
rently unending vistas of forest accounts 
for that. ‘It is a relief when the soun1 
of tumbling water breaks the stillness 
You ford one or two cold streams, and 
long before midday reach a spacious 
clearing in which a house has been built. 
This is the one station of the Pro- 
tectorate Forest Department on the 
south side of the mountain. Here 
there resides a forester, among whose 
multifarious duties one only is of 
immediate importance to the casual] 








The daily distribution of * 








*Posho” by the headman. 


He is using a brass “ Kibaba" to measure it with. The pile of flour seen upon the spread-out 
blanket is 15 lbs. the supply of ten porters for one day. 
another sample of weather. Again the visitor. And that is the work of keeping 


white shroud of mist, but this time dry, 
though chilly, and with sunlight almost 
breaking through. A short march of 
a few miles in the early morning and you 
reach the first outlying trees of the 
forest belt. As the mist drags in slow- 
moving billows across your line of 
march you catch glimpses of ever- 
mising slopes of forest, and again— 
forest, and beyond that—forest. There 
Is no wind, and the woods are silent. 
There is no singing now along your line 





‘ 


open, clear, and passable, the “ cut ’”’ 
that leads straight up the mountain on 
to the Alpine moorland beyond the 
bamboo zone. Straight out of the 
station clearing leads this path, heading 
just a few degrees to the west of north, 
and, except where deep gullies necessi- 
tate detours, maintaining a straight 
line directly up the mountain. The 
temptation to start along it without 
delay is great, but a small standing 
camp has to be founded down at the 
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station, and all the loads which can be 
dispensed with, and the spare food that 
is not likely to be required, are to be 
stacked, checked, and left behind. And 
moreover, down in the bed of the 
stream which can be heard cascading 
past the station, there is scenery 
awaiting your inspection which will 
almost make you think that you have 
slid back through geological epochs to 
the Carboniferous Period. The dis- 
play of tree ferns, which attain heights 
of fifteen or twenty feet and occur in 
almost incredible profusion, is well 
worth the suspension of safari activities 
for half a day. 

The next evening finds you camped 
in a small clearing high up on the forest 
cut, where the last of the trees give 
place to uninterrupted bamboo. The 
first bamboos appeared in thin and 
widely scattered clumps within the 
first two miles from the Forest Station. 
At about the fifth mile the trees became 
really few and far between, and now 
the bamboo holds undisputed possession 
of the field. Formerly, a small grass 
house stood in this clearing, but it has 
since been destroyed by elephants. 
They, also, find the cut a useful insti- 
tution, and there are unmistakable 
evidences along it of its occasional use 
by travelling herds. On from the 
clearing the path lies before you as a 
dim, green aisle, between bamboos 
which run up to a height of sixty feet 
and attain a girth of ten inches. Just 
try to imagine, as you slip comfortably 
along this path next morning, how 
different your mode of progression is 
from that of any one trying to traverse 
the bamboo belt otherwise than by a 
ready-made cut. Picture the long line 
of porters, standing patiently under 
their loads in oozy back soil, listening 
to the ringing attack by axe and 
slasher on the barrier ahead. Then a 
short move onwards past the litter of 
lying stems, and over the forest of 
stumps, sticking up, dangerously 
pointed as they were left after the 
oblique sweep of the slashers. Then 
another weary pause while the weary 
advance party again plies the axe. 
Nor, when the procession moves, is it 
along a comfortable open pathway such 
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as you have, but rather through a dark 
and winding tunnel, where projecting 
bamboos are continually gripping the 
loads on the porters’ backs, and where 
overhanging ones catch in the loads that 
are carried on heads or shoulders, As 
one watches the patient and expert 
way in which the men pilot their loads 
through this tangle, one cannot help 
contrasting their behaviour with the 
irresponsible condition of raving im- 
potence to which the average European 
would undoubtedly be reduced by, say, 
half an hour of such unending exaspe- 
ration. Clearly, sweeping statements 
as to the superiority of the white races 
need qualification on certain minor 
points! However, unless you care to 
cut off deliberately to the right or left, 
you miss this illuminating experience, 
for your path is wide and open to the 
sky. At intervals it dips across little 
sloppy hollows in which the bamboos 
cease, and where trampled grass and 
monstrous spoor speak of the ablutions 
of my lord the elephant. At last the 
bamboo thins down, becomes weedy, 
and finally ends against rough tussocks 
of grass, looking singularly wind-blown, 
twisted, and untidy. Close in front 
lie low hillocks covered with scrub 
bamboo among which Giant Heath 
(Erica Arborea) now appears for the 
first time. Pass these low hills on the 
right, ford the almost ice-cold stream, 
the young Sagana, which you previously 
crossed far below on your first march 
out of Nyeri, toil up the last bush- 
covered slopes, and pitch your camp on 
the uneven rocky ground among the 
last of the Giant Heath. The usual 
afternoon mists are completely hiding 
the peak, and are dragging across a 
gently rising slope covered with grass 
tussocks, among which the blazing 
scarlet Gladiolus welcomes you to the 
alpine moorland. Towards evening 
the mist disappears and discloses the 
summit—‘“ two immense towers OF 
horns as you may call them ”—rising 
up from behind a long jagged ridge of 
rocks about six miles away. Unless 
the nearer slope of this ridge is covered 
by a recent fall of snow, the view cannot 
be described as particularly striking. 
The comparative tameness of your view 
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An extensive growth of giant groundsel. 


from this point, farless effective than the _ perhaps the best possible preparation for 
display at sunset three days before, is the sights that await you next day. 


Sedimentary Rock in the Hansberg Valley overlying and overlain by heavy lava flows. 
The figure is the writer’s Kikayu servant. 
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In the morning the extensive Kikiyu 
cloud-cap is again in evidence, but now 
it is behind and below instead of above. 
A radiant, billowy sheet, it entirely 
obliterates the country to the south 
and west. Fifty-seven miles away the 
summit of Nandarua emerges above it. 
In front of you, however, there is only 
the sunny moorland leading up to the 
long rock barrier which you propose to 
look over. An early start is necessary, 
for though you have only six miles to 
go, they are a very tiring six miles. 
It is almost impossible to avoid fre- 
quent falls among the tussocks. They 
are hemispherical masses of grass very 
similar to, if not identical with, Esparto 
grass. They are too closely matted 
together to push through, tall enough 
to make the exaggerated “ heather 
step,” which you have to execute to 
get over them, very fatiguing, and 
sufficiently yielding to ensure your 
constantly losing your balance as you 
step on them. There is one good point 
about them, however—they are soft to 
fall on! Keep, nevertheless, on the 
highest ground you can, along the tops 
of the ridges shown upon the left side 
of the picture in the general view of the 
southern moorland. The grass is much 
thinner there, and travelling is easier. 
As the tussocks dwindle in size, the 
Lobelia Deckeni emerges into greater 
prominence, though you have not been 
unaware of its presence since you 
started from camp. It nestles among 
the yard-high tussocks, and in floun- 
dering through them you frequently 
step sideways upon it, when it turns 
over and empties half a pint of ice-cold 
water down your boots. 

At this stage in your journey it 
may well be that you experience a 
certain shortness of breath, for you 
are at an altitude of close upon 
fourteen thousand feet. You are, 
however, marching against time, for 
if you are not on the ridge in front 
before ten o’clock there is every likeli- 
hood that your view will be blotted out 
until the late afternoon. You must 
therefore press on with as few halts as 
possible, and be duly thankful that the 
ground is getting more open and stony, 
even if breathing is becoming a matter 
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of increasing difficulty. A final climb 
up a steep, rocky slope brings you at 
last on to the ridge which has for some 
time past constituted your sky-line. 
This is the view that you have travelled 
from Naivasha to get! perhaps the 
finest view that is obtainable of Kenia’s 
ice-world. Immediately on your right 
is the mile-wide Lewis Glacier, with an 
enormous aiguille of red-brown hue 
standing sentinel over it. Beyond, the 
smaller Darwin Glacier looks as if it 
were about to slip bodily down the 
steep western face of the central peak. 
At the back, the view is closed by the 
bold mass of Point Piggott, which is 
separated from the central mass by a 
deep valley containing the Tyndal 
glacier. And fifteen hundred feet above 
tower the sharp twin peaks of the 
mountain. 

So now, unless you are an Alpine 
expert and have brought a full moun- 
taineering equipment, you have reached 
your highest point. If your time is 
limited you may return from here with 
a clear conscience, and assuredly with 
a happy conviction that it has been a 
waste of neither time nor effort to 
attain an altitude nearly a thousand 
feet greater than anything that Europe 
provides. You may, of course, before 
departing make a detour down to the 
level of the ice beneath you, and 
actually stand upon the snout of an 
African glacier. But, whether you do 
or not, you should not start back to 
camp without treating yourself to one 
memorable experience. The Kiktyu 
cloud-cap far below you is now less 
solid-looking than it was earlier in the 
day. Protuberant cloud-packs are 
forming upon it, and ragged tufts are 
separating off and proceeding to drift 
away before a powerful south-east 
wind. Make for the lee side of some 
of the crags along the ridge, shelter 
from the bitter wind, and watch the 
clouds gather. It will, when it arrives, 
not be at this time of year a dangerous 
mountain fog that will not let you see 
objects at arm’s length, but a thin, 
dry mist which will always leave you 
a radius of vision of twenty or thirty 
yards. With a compass to guide you 
there will be no difficulty in making 




















your way 
back down 
the long 
ridges that 
you climbed 
up in the 
morning. Sit 
down, there- 
fore, and 
watch. You 
will not have 
to wait long 
before the 
first stream- 
ers come 
swirling at a 
furious rate 
around and 
past the 
towering 
buttresses of 
the central 
peak. Once 
having start- 
ed they 
accum ulate 
rapidly. The 
enormous 
pot almost 
vertically 
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The César Glacier. (Front View) 
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below your 
feet is the 
head of the 
Teleki Val- 
ley. It also 
gets filled 
with’ a mass 
of cloud 
which, in 
comparison 
with the 
banks that 
are tearing 
past the 
summit, 
appears to be 
almost sta- 
tionary. At 
intervals 
you are com- 
pletely en- 
veloped in a 
chill, driving 
stream of 
fog. As the 
last of a 
bank _ trails 
past your 
rocky point 
of vantage 
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you are accorded fantastic present- 
ments of the dull, dead white of the 
shadowed snowfields, of the deep and 
wonderful greens of crevasse and ice- 
cliff, of scurrying patches of sunshine 
lighting up the black walls of the 
central peak above, or the dull red 
screes and talus-slopes round the mar- 
gins of the valley below. And with it 
all there is silence. Unless the wind is 
sufficiently strong to flute and puff 
among the rocks around there is posi- 
tively nothing to hear—no rustle of 
vegetation, no call of bird or beast, 
no sound of insect life. Nothing! It 
almost gives rise to an eerie feeling to 
see so great a turmoil accompanied by 
so complete a stillness. It is with 
quite a startling effect that there sud- 
denly breaks in upon your vigil the 
rumble of a distant rock slide or small 
avalanche far up upon the shrouded 
precipices. The few porters whom you 
have brought with you from camp, 
who are crouching, wrapped up to the 
eyes in their blankets, some yards away 
from you down the slope, and farther 
out of the wind, glance up with obvious 
apprehension into the ragged, hurrying 
cloud masses as this faint noise breaks 
the stillness. This is positively no 
amusement at all from their point of 
view. The mountain is Ngai—that is 
to say, something endowed with super- 
natural attributes of some type or 
another, and presumably hostile, if not 
even vindictive and dangerous. 

What has been here described is the 
method of attacking Kenia by the line 
of least resistance. The traveller with 
only a short time at his disposal will 
probably find that he can cover more 
ground by adopting this route than by 
any other. Still, as is usually the 
case, the line of least resistance is any- 
thing but the most excellent one to 
adopt. If extended travel among the 
glaciers is to be attempted it would be 
a matter of difficulty, on account of 
the absence of firewood, to camp with 
a party of any magnitude sufficiently 
close to the glaciers to allow of ready 
access day by day. With any such 
plan of campaign in view, it will be 
well to proceed for two easy marches 
northwards from Nyeri, until a point 
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is reached where the River Buguret 
issues from the forest. Here proceed 
straight up the mountain. You will 
have all the entertainment of keeping 
your line of march through broken and 
densely wooded country, cutting your 
way into, and out of, precipitous little 
tributary ravines,* and of finally being 
enfolded by the milliards of growing 
alpenstocks that wave their feathery 
heads in a solid green canopy above 
you. In this strenuous journey there 
are two dangers, peculiar to the locality, 
which it is necessary to guard against, 
and they are the game-traps of the 
Andorobo, the wild yet timid tribes of 
hunters that live among these forest 
solitudes. One type is the game pit, a 
deep and oblong excavation, narrowing 
towards the bottom so as to cramp 
the legs of any animal falling into it, 
and most skilfully masked at ground 
level by a flimsy covering of branches, 
earth, and grasses. The other is the 
heavy poisoned elephant spear, sus- 
pended above a game path from over- 
hanging branches, and released by 
pressure against a tough vine or fibre 
rope stretched across the path. Your 
men will take good care to stand well 
to one side, as with a touch of a slasher 
they sever this trigger-rope and bring 
down the harpoon with a crash. You 
may leave the spear where it lies. 
The owners will come back for it soon 
after you have passed. They have 
probably been watching the whole 
operation, though neither you nor any 
of your party will be aware of the fact. 
If you should be moderately fortunate 
in meeting with paths made by those 
excellent engineers the elephants, you 
should complete the passage of the 
forests in one long day, and emerge 
upon the mist-swept moorland. The 
valley which collects the multitude ot 
streams flowing down the north-west 
slopes of the mountain has been named 
after Mr. Hausburg. It is of interest 
as containing some of the plainest 
indications of the much extended 


* Since this was writt n another “cut 
has been made by the Forests Department 
up the west side of the mountain at this 
point. There is, therefore, no difficulty im 
reaching the Alpine moorland in one day. 
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Rotiéndu Crater Lake. 


glaciation prevailing upon the moun- moraines run across the valley at vary- 


tain in past time. A succession of old ing distances extending to three or 


Rothndy Crater Lake, seen from the Cliffs above it. 
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four miles below the present limit of 
the ice. On the north side of the 
valley, moreover, there is a large ex- 
posure of sedimentary rocks, present- 
ing obvious ripple markings to the 
casual observer and possibly the chance 
of important discoveries to the trained 
geologist. Of particular value to the 
traveller, however, is the extensive 
growth of the Giant Groundsel, which, 
while not providing brilliant camp fires, 
will at any rate prevent your men 
from dying of cold, and will allow of 
the cooking of food. Point Piggott, 
so named by Professor Gregory, is the 
feature of prominence at the end of 
this valley. As one ascends, it com- 
pletely cuts off the view of the central 
peak lying behind it. To the north 
there descend two small glaciers, the 
César and Joseph, named after Mr. 
Mackinder’s Alpine guides. Southward 
between it and the summit lies the 
much larger Tyndal glacier. Here, 
then, a satisfactory camp may be 


instituted, allowing of visits to every 
portion of the ice-clad area of the 


mountain. An easy ascent of the 
southern slopes of the valley brings 
you up on to Gregory’s “Two Tarn 
Col,” from which an admirable view 
of the three large glaciers on the 
western face of the mountain is secured. 
An excursion into the little corrie in 
which the Hausburg Valley terminates 
will take you up to the imposing 
moraine below the Joseph glacier. 
And there, half-way up the steep 
slope of irregular frost-splintered rock 
mass2s, you will find, unless stone 
avalanches have covered it since I myself 
looked down upon this strange sight, 
the almost intact carcase of a buffalo. 
The question as how he came to die 
there, some five thousand feet in 
altitude above the usual haunts of his 
species, is one which admits of no 
ready answer. 

A further enjoyable expedition can 
be made across the twelve miles or so 
of rolling moorland on the north side 
of the mountain, past the narrow gap, 
only six miles in breadth, where the 
forest girdle is broken, and where grassy 
slopes extend without interruption from 
the plains below to the ice above, until 


one reaches the outlying mountain 
called Rottindu, which rises to a height 
of nearly twelve-and-a-half thousand 
feet _on the north-eastern slopes of 
Kenia. This mountain might well be 
closely examined for corroborative 
evidence of the native report, chroni- 
cled by Dr. Krapf and others, as to the 
existence, within recent decades, of a 
"e mountain of smoke, volcano, which 
was in the vicinity of the snow-capped 
mountain.” There is nothing in the 
way of timber or vegetation upon it 
which might not have appeared within 
the last ten years or so ; and there is a 
well-formed crater containing a lake 
of about a third of a mile in length. 
The intense clearness and freshness of 
its waters, in spite of the absence of 
any visible inlet or outlet, will not be 
altogether a matter of surprise; for 
long before you reach Rotindu you will 
have become acquainted with Kenia’s 
wonderful subterranean water system. 
As one walks over the tussock-covered 
moorland, one frequently hears the 
music of running waters. The ground 
is dry and hard, and the black soil is 
perhaps exposed as the result of grass 
fires ; for it happens in some years that 
grass fires from the plains below pass up 
the narrow gap where the moist-pro- 
tecting belt of forest is interrupted, 
and spread upon the grass land above 
the bamboo. There remain then the 
charred stalks of Protea, and the short 
stumps of grass that formed the centres 
of tussocks, with thin, new blades 
springing up upon them. A few strokes 
with a jembe and the mystery of the 
music is. revealed. The water is cas- 
cading downhill in a smooth and well- 
worn underground earthen channel to 
find its way later into the stream-bed 
in some valley bottom. 

There would not be much point in 
detailing the large number of journeys 
that can be made up here in regions 
absolutely untrodden by the foot of 
white man, nor in attempting to des- 
cribe the immensity of the panorama 
that lies stretched out before you—the 
tree-flanked rivers that issue from the 
lower forest limit and display, as clearly 
as in a map, their windings across the 
brown plains below. Then you have 
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the field-glass’s interesting disclosure of 
4 few microscopic green spots on the 
fringe of timber along one of these 
rivers. How well you know what is 
going on there !—the green tents 
swarming with flies, yesterday’s shot 
meat hanging up in sun and wind in the 
boughs of an acacia tree ; those of the 
porters who are not out from camp 
with the Mzungu, lazily employed in 
washing their clothes, whittling out 
tent-pegs, evolving new sandals from 


the hides of 
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Laikipia Plateau until at length the 
sun springs up into a white sky above 
the chill ice-clad peaks behind. Enjoy 
then as long a succession as you choose 
of delightful little camps, in sheltered 
hollows, which are one blaze of colour 
with “red-hot pokers”’ (“knifhofia’’), 
or beside the clearest of crystal streams, 
swelling at mid-day, as the tropical sun 
exacts its toll from the ice-fields above, 
and dwindling suddenly at night. 
Treasure up among your pleasant 
recollec- 
tions, as 





waterbuck 
and kon- 
goni, and 
waiting for 
the evening 
distribution 
of posho and 
the return 
of the 
Mzungu 
from a hard 
day’s stalk- 
ing with yet 
more meat. 
Then one 
morning 
the green 
dots disap- 
pear, and by 
evening 
there are 
tiny points 
oflight from 
camp fires 
on a neigh- 
bouring 
stream. The 
“ shootist ”’ 
has done a 
fifteen mile 
march to 
new happy hunting grounds. What 
a complete, though unaccountable, 
feeling of lofty superiority it gives 
you to follow the manceuvres of this 
barely visible collection of your fellow 
mortals! Then there is the morning 
when, from the western slopes, you 
notice at sunrise the sudden appear- 
ance of a clear-cut outline of the 
mountain upon the massive range of 
Satima, some fifty miles away. The 
shadow shortens in across the wide 





Kenia summit and the Tyndal Glacier. 


long a 
series as 
you like of 
exhilarat- 
ing walks, 
nearly 
every one of 
which is an 
“explora- 
tion,” and 
of difficult 
climbs and 
scrambles 
nearly 
every one 
of which 
is a “first 
ascent.” 
You have 
now come 
to the end 
of your 
climbing in 
the glacier 
region of 
Kenia, and 
you reluct- 
antly turn 
your back 
on its tow- 
and make for your 
camp. Your camp that night is vocal. 
In the woods below, the hyrax, that 
extraordinary . little furry animal 
which is the only living relative of the 
rhinoceros, is treating you to his 
unique song, the strident clatter as 
of an old-time city-watchman’s rattle, 
followed by a series of the most des- 
pairing of wails in a mournful diminu- 
endo. From a low, rocky eminence 
above your camp an owl is hooting 





ering peaks 
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dismally. Perhaps you may hear the 
distant howl of a leopard, which pro- 
bably marks the death, and prompt 
“burial,” of one of the large rock- 
rabbits that are found high up on the 
mountain. A musical accompaniment 
is provided by the businesslike rumble 
of the young Sagana, hurrying down to 
start on its long journey through the 
sun-scorched stretches of Galla-land 
to join the sea, as the river Tana, at 
far-distant Kipini. And from the 
straggling cluster of fires that stretch 
away into the darkness beyond your 
tent there arises a babel of happy 
chatter. For are not your men going 
down to the warm Kikuyu country on 
the morrow ? And occasionally above 
this blend of sounds there emerges some 
suggestion of a melody. It gradually 
takes form as one or two extra men join 
in it. You are able at length to catch 
it. There is a suggestion of a solo, 
followed by a chorus which begins thus : 








Occasionally through the flame-lit, 
smoky haze which pervades the leeward 
end of your camp, you see your Waki- 
kuyu porters, as the evening meal at 
their various fires gets finished, slip 
across, crouching in the wind, to the 


fire where sits the soloist. The chorus 
is augmented, and the fire there 
brightens, until at length nearly the 
whole of your Kiktyu contingent is 
collected there. One of their number, 
perhaps more fluent and imaginative 
than the rest, maintains a long quaver- 
ing recitative, in which incidents of the 
safari, the idiosyncrasies of the Mzungu, 
and a general account of their own 
doings and experiences are steadily 
passed in review. And now, ranged 
in a wide circle round this roaring fire, 
with blankets drawn: over their heads 
on account of the wicked wind that 
is whistling down from the glaciers, 
your somewhat ungainly and appa- 
rently unimaginative Wakikuyu porters 
show up in a new light, as at frequent 
intervals they punctuate the long 
recitative with a sudden burst of chorus, 
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delivered with surprising excellence of 
“attack,” and with superb vigour. 

_Do not imagine, good traveller from 
distant countries, that this hackneyed 
old Kikayu chorus will not haunt you 
when you get back to the fellowship of 
your own race again, because it will. 
You are not going to forget this scene 
in a hurry—the broad circle of fire- 
light, the sudden spout of flame as an 
armful of Giant Heath is thrown into 
its glowing heart, and the not un- 
comely faces of your simple-hearted 
followers, lighted up under the in- 
spiration of their national music, to a 
very different expressiveness than is 
ever seen as they toil along under 
heavy loads, earning by the sweat of 
their brow the princely remuneration 
of five rupees * a month, with one meal 
a day thrown in! And beyond the 
lighted area is the starlight, the wholly 
astonishing starlight of high altitudes 
in the tropics. You are not going to 
forget that either. 

Your caravan in the morning is all 
smiles, and at the word of command 
makes off at a bouncing pace down- 
hill, again singing. It is with very 
different feelings that you and they 
are leaving this wind-swept moorland. 
Still, you have enjoyed up there one 
or two of the red-letter days of your 
life ; and they have served you will- 
ingly and uncomplainingly, so you do 
not exactly grudge them their satis- 
faction. Still, you wait till the bamboo 
has swallowed them, and till the swing- 
ing Kikayu chorus, and the musical 
efforts of the Mnyamwezi gentleman 
with the horn, no longer intrude upon 
your last survey of the majestic soli- 
tudes behind you. Your servants have 
learnt their work, for there is no camp 
litter worth mentioning round the ash- 
streaked sites of the previous night's 
numerous fires. You note that the 
fires, such as they are now, are “ safe,” 
and will not spread if left without 
having soil thrown on them. Beside 
the least slender of the thin coils of 
smoke that are curling up into the 
crisp morning air sits your silent gun- 
bearer, waiting till it shall please the 


* J.e., 6s. 8d., or $1.60. 
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Mzungu to make a move. So you, too, 
step down into the narrow navigable 
channel that leads through the sea of 
bamboo stretching in league-long bil- 
lows below you. 

Your men will not only reach the 
Forest Station before midday, but, with 
the best will in the world, will there 
redistribute loads, pick up such others 
as were left behind, and proceed 
on out of the forest belt to the edge 
of the shamba land below. And as 
they ford one of the cold, racing moun- 
tain streams that cross your path you 
may notice that each of the Wakikuyu, 
as he approaches it, plucks a blade or 
a small handful of grass, and as he 
crosses the stream deposits it upon the 
top of one particular boulder. There 
lies the old boulder with a regular 
grass mat on its rounded head. You 
inquire why this is being done, and are 
told that the boulder is Ngat. Again 
a belief in supernatural agencies is 
influencing the conduct of your children 
of Nature. You press for particulars 
as to why or how the boulder is Nga. 
They will laugh and assure you that 
the boulder is Ngat, and that is just 
as far as you will get, unless you are 
a very unusual type of person. 

From your camp below the forest 
limit, two stiff marches will take you 
into Fort Hall. From here you can 
either walk into Nairobi by three 
marches along the somewhat unin- 
teresting Fort Hall Road, or, tele- 
graphing for a conveyance, can leave 
your caravan to follow, and drive back 
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in a carriage and pair in ten hours to 
your hotel.* 

Now let us count the cost. The sum 
of ninety-nine pounds covers first-class 
return fares from London to Naivasha. 
Safari of the type here described can 
be done in complete comfort at the 
rate of one hundred pounds a month; 
and, as already stated, the whole of a 
month is not required to enable you 
to get from the railway to the glaciers 
and back. By hard marching, with a 
carefully picked and well-fed caravan, 
it can be done in good weather in 
fifteen days. As for the rest of the 
outfit, that will depend upon the ex- 
pensiveness of your tastes. You may 
give yourself the pleasure of working 
it out in detail from makers’ catalogues 
at home. 

You will then know pretty well what 
the holiday will cost, and you know 
now, more or less, the way to start 
upon it. But, having once sojourned 
in the incomparable climate of Kenia’s 
moors, in the dry season, you will not 
expect any peace to your soul until 
you have come back at least a second 
time. You will take with you from 
your first safavi on Kenia not only 
photographs, and specimens, and sunny 
memories, but also a restless nostalgia, 
not to be shaken off, for another joyous 
venture in its almost untrodden soli- 
tudes. 

* Since this was written, a motor service 
for passengers and goods has been instituted 
— Nairobi and Fort Hail along this 
Toad. 


THE BOY AND THE GIRL. 


ONE SYLLABLE IDYLL. 


HE Boy and the Girl stood by 
the sea. 
The sun sank low in the west, 
and long red wind-clouds were in thesky. 
No sound could be heard save the 
song of the waves on the beach, and 
the laugh of a child at play. 
“Dear,” said the Boy in a low voice. 
The Girl did not speak. 
“ Dear,” he said once more. 
And still they heard the song of the 
— and the laugh of the child at its 
ay. 


“You know what I want to say ? 
I love you, I love you.” 

The sun had sunk now, and the red 
wind-clouds had grown pale and wan 
like ghosts in the dawn. 

The Boy held out his arms. 

“ There is no one else in the world,” 
he said, as their lips met. 

“No one else in the world!” said 
the Girl. 

There was a smile on the face of the 
moon. 


HELEN TAYLOR, 





TO A STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE. 
GIN AND WATER. 
I. 


IN is a tatterdemalion 
And shivers in abject plight, 


Father Mathew himself as Pygmalion 
Must have fashioned him blue and white. 
His wry face would tempt one to quarrel 
And commit a sad breach of the peace, 
Gin’s trousers alone point a moral, 
For alas! they have lost the right crease. 


Il. 

Water is sprightly and youthful 

And the sweets out of life has distilled, 
He never has added a toothful 

Just to see that the microbes are killed. 
His trousers are early-Victorian, 

He is shocked at the triumph of Gin 
Whose maw like insatiable Saurian 


Snatches the poor victims in. 


Collector! It goes for a song, sir, 
A piece from Lord Byron’s own times, 
Who himself, if the story’s not wrong, sir, 
Found water and gin helped his rhymes. 
ARTHUR HAYDEN. 








“COUNTED OUT.” 


BY JOHN BARNETT. 


ILLUSTRATED By A, J. GOUGH. 


ARY  TRESSIDER — came 
M swiftly along a certain quiet 
back street in London. The 
light from. an occasional lamp post 
revealed quite startlingly the fresh 
prettiness of her face. Long hours 
behind the counter of her father’s little 
shop had not availed to steal her 
dainty colour or the brightness of her 
dark eyes. They were oddly bright 
now, quite foolishly bright, and her 
small feet were carrying her forward 
at a kind of dancing run. When one 
has an appointment with a person 
one seldom sees, it does not do to risk 
being late. And so full were her 
thoughts of that person that she was 
entirely unaware of an approaching 
figure until she realised with a start 
that her way was barred. 

A rather tall, slim mulatto was 
standing before her with his long arms 
extended across the pathway. He 
seemed to be dressed with a view to 
attracting the admiring gaze of all he 
met. Upon his black, crisp curls, 
at a rakish angle, a soft grey felt hat 
was perched, beneath his long great 
coat of the lightest shade of fawn 
appeared trousers of a startling pattern, 
and upon his lengthy feet were patent 
leather boots of garish brightness 
His smiling, yellow-brown face was 
quite good-natured, but it was unfor- 
tunately apparent that he was not 
entirely sober. 

_ “Good evening, Missy,” he remarked 
ingratiatingly, and removed the grey 
felt hat. 

The man was a complete stranger 
to Miss Tressider, and the street 
seemed terribly empty. 

“Let me pass, please, at once!” 
she said sharply, repressing a slight 
shiver of fear. 

The mulatto grinned broadly, re- 


Vealing very white teeth, and came 
closer, 


“Not before you give me one lily 
kiss,” he said hopefully. 

Mary Tressider put all her strength 
into a flat-handed slap upon his cheek 
that rang like a pistol shot: The 
mulatto drew back involuntarily, 
and then turned swiftly with a back- 
ward look at the sound of feet. 
A young man had rounded the corner 
hastily, had taken in the scene before 
him at one glance, and instantly 
had broken into a run with a fierce 
exclamation. 

For a moment the coloured man 
watched him coming, and seemed to 
meditate upon his own course of action 
with an angry smile. “If I stay and 
give him hiding, den dose dam police 
again ” he muttered. But he still 
hesitated. 

“* Chris, 
called. 


Chris ! ” 


Mary Tressider 
“Come quickly ! ” 

The young man needed no urging. 
He was very near by now, his grey 
eyes glinting savagely from his tanned 


face. The mulatto seemed to come 
to a regretful decision. He waved one 
hand tauntingly to the oncoming 
stranger, then turned and dived into 
a narrow alley upon his right. 

Chris Hawkins did not waste a word 
upon Mary Tressider. He ran furiously 
past her with clenched fists, and 
plunged into the dark alley down 
which the mulatto had vanished. 

Mary Tressider, left alone, leaned 
against the wall, trembling with rage, 
and, after what seemed a very long 
time, Chris reappeared dejectedly from 
the passage. 

“He’s got away, Mary!” he said. 
“You might as well look for a needle 
—Oh ! but if ’d caught him!” 

Mary’s pretty face was white with 
anger. Chris Hawkins had never seen 
such a look in her eyes before. 

“You've let him get away?” she 
asked. ‘‘ You’ve done nothing to 
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him! Oh! I don’t think much of 
ou!” 

“T tried to catch him, Mary,” Chris 
said earnestly. “You don’t think 
that I liked seeing 

She interrupted him bitterly. 

“Why were you late ?”’ she asked. 

He tried to take her hand, but she 
drew away from him. 

“T was only a minute or two late, 
and I honestly couldn’t help it,” he 
explained. “I shall know him again, 
Mary, and he shall pay for this % 

“So he ought to!” she cried. 
“And the better for you if he does! 
At any rate, I won’t speak to you 
again, till you have thrashed him!” 

Chris Hawkins looked at her in 
wonder. He had never guessed that 
Mary had such a temper. 

“Oh! you don’t mean that, Mary,” 
he said awkwardly. “I'll try to find 
the chap, of course, but if I don’t——’”’ 

“T do mean it!” she snapped. 
“And if you don’t—you’ve seen the 
last of me!” 

He looked at her for a minute 


without speaking. He was a broad- 
shouldered young fellow of middle 
height, with a sun-burnt, open face, 
a pair of pleasant grey eyes, and a 
rather square chin. 

“Then I’d better set about looking 
for him at once,” he said slowly. 


“Yes!” she said. “‘ You had!” 

He nodded gravely, with another 
long, curious look at her. Then he 
touched the peak of his cap. 

“Good-bye for the present, Mary,” 
he said, and turned upon his heel. 

She did not answer him, but she 
stood and watched him go. When he 
had almost reached the corner her face 
changed, and she called suddenly: 
“Chris, Chris, come back!” He 
heard her, but he only turned for a 
moment and waved his hand before 
he vanished round the corner. 

That eventful evening had been 
Saturday, and upon the following 
Monday afternoon there was a crowd 
in front of a big Music Hall. 
Placards and startling pictures an- 
nounced the usual weekly boxing 
matinée, and, in addition, insistent 
posters called attention to the star 
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event of the programme. It appeared 
that “Smiling Dido, the famous 
American negro middle-weight,” was 
to meet Jake Darby in “a great 
special six rounds contest.” Chris 
Hawkins and his chum, Tim Bar- 
nard, like himself a naval stoker, 
pushed their way through the waiting 
crowd, attracting curious glances and 
nudges from the idlers, and gained 
admission through the stage door. 

Tim Barnard had made something 
of a name for himself with the gloves 
in the Army and Navy Boxing Cham- 
pionship, and had vague ambitions 
connected with the professional ring. 
He had accepted a tempting offer 
from the management of the Hall for 
a short bout, and had come up from 
Chatham with a few days’ leave. 
Chris had accompanied his friend to 
act as his second, and the two, with a 
word to the janitor, passed along 
white-washed passages to the dressing- 
rooms. And in one of those rather 
dingy apartments the first person 
whom Chris saw was the mulatto who 
had tried to kiss Mary Tressider ! 

At the sight of the man Chris was 
aware that his fists had clenched them- 
selves of their own accord, and that 
his blood was tingling dizzily. He had 
sought aimlessly for the negro till late 
on that wretched Saturday night and 
through most of Sunday, without the 
least success. Now, his first impulse 
was to confront him and get to work 
at once, but with a great effort he 
managed to restrain himself. They 
would be separated in a moment if 
they started a scuffle here, and he 
would probably be given in charge. 
Besides, he owed something to Tim 
Barnard, who was looking to him to 
see him through his coming ordeal. 
It would be better to wait, but—he 
would take care not to lose sight of 
that bronze-faced gentleman ! 

He followed Tim quietly to a 
corner of the dressing-room, still with 
his eyes glued upon the mulatto. 

The coloured man was listening to 
the manager of the Hall, who appeared 
distinctly harassed. Chris caught the 
words, ‘“‘ sprained his wrist badly, he 
says. . . Too late to get anyone else. . . - 





“COUNTED OUT.” 


The house will be disappointed and 
turn nasty.” A sudden, curious idea 
came to Chris, and he turned to a 
young professional boxer who was 
seated upon the bench beside him. 
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Chris asked. The information fell in 
aptly enough with the wild idea that 
had come to him. 

“Why, ’e was to meet Jake Darby, 
and Jake’s not turned up. ’E sent word 
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“Let me pass, please, at once!’ she said sharply, repressing a slight shiver of fear.” 


“Who is the negro, mate?” he 
asked. 
The pugilist looked at him with some 
surprise, 
“ Don’t you know ?” he returned. 
Why, that cove’s Smiling Dido ! ” 
What are they arguing about ? ” 


that ’e’s sprained ’is wrist, but I guess 
’e’s just funked it! They say the 
nigger’s a fair terror.” 

The worried manager left the mulatto 
and bustled towards the door ; and all 
in a moment Chris had gritted his 
teeth and come definitely to his resolve. 
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He jumped to his feet and followed 
the manager into the passage. 

“Do you want a middle-weight to 
meet that negro this afternoon, sir ? ”’ 
ne asked. 

The manager 
quickly. 

“Yes, my word, I do!” he re- 
sponded. ‘“‘ But who are you ? What’s 
your name ?”’ 

“Chris Hawkins, and I got into the 
final of the middle-weights for the 
Army and Navy Championship,” Chris 
answered. 

The manager’s face brightened. 

“T remember the name,” he said. 
“And you're ready to meet this chap 
for six rounds ? ” 

“Yes, I want to badly,” 
answered steadily. 

“Well, you’re a plucky chap, but 
how about your condition? Are you 
fit?” 

“ As fit as I’ve ever been in my life, 


sir,” Chris said. “I’ve been boxing 


turned upon him 


Chris 


with Tim Barnard and doing a lot of 
sparring lately, and my ordinary work 


is stiff enough to keep me in trim.” 

“That’s good,” the manager com- 
mented. ‘ Well, if the doctor passes 
you, we'll call it a deal. You'll get a 
fiver, any way, and a tenner—if you 
win!” 

But he smiled rather drily at the 
idea of Smiling Dido’s defeat. The 
fame of that dusky fighter waxed 
high. 

Chris saw and understood the smile 
without any sinking of heart. He was 
never given to nervousness, and for 
certain reasons he would have been 
ready to face the negro if he had been 
informed that he was champion of the 
world. He had faith in himself; he 
was, as he had said, entirely fit, and— 
oh, by George, he meant doing his very 
best ! 

He went back to Barnard. 

“T’m going to see you through your 
flutter, Tim.”’ he said quietly ; “‘ and 
then I’m going to have a little mill 
myself. I’ve just fixed it up to take 
on that nigger over there.” 

Tim Barnard whistled. 

“Smiling Dido!” he exclaimed. 
“ By gum, you’ve got the cheek—and 
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the pluck, Chris! And yet you swore 
the other day that you’d never turn 
pro. !”’ 

Chris nodded. 

“I know I did, and I meant it,” he 
said. “I didn’t want to take to 
regular scrapping for a living. But— 
I’ve got special reasons for wanting to 
meet that chap!” 

And he would not say any more. 

Tim Barnard’s bout was concluded 
with ease and satisfaction—to himself. 
His opponent was outclassed from 
the start, and the naval man dealt 
mercifully with him. Tim won hand- 
somely on points, and retired with his 
second amid mild applause from the 
packed house, who were reserving their 
lungs for the event of the afternoon. 

The doctor had passed Chris with a 
curt compliment upon his condition, 
and he was getting into the fighting 
kit which had been provided for him, 
when Smiling Dido himself lounged 
up to his bench. 

“So I’m to put ’em up with you, 
mate,” he said, with a confidential, 
good-natured grin. He glanced around 
to assure himself that no one save his 
own manager was within earshot. “I 
hear you’re not a regular pug? We 
got to give the mugs in front some- 
thing for their dollars, but I dunno as 
we have any call to exactly kill each 
other. See?” 

Chris met his gaze grimly. 

“T’m going into the ring to do my 
best, and a bit more,” he said. be. Do 
you remember a—a kiss you tried to 
take on Saturday evening? I've been 
looking for you since then!” 

Smiling Dido stared for a moment, 
then broke into a shrill laugh. a 
‘‘And you want to get level, boss‘ 
His face altered, and a wicked gleam 
came into his eyes. “ You shall have all 
you want—oh, you bet you shall! If 
there’s any roughing going, I can be 

ugly as anyone!” 

“ That’s all right,” Chris said shortly. 
‘And now get away, before I start 
kicking you!” 

The negro grinned. , 

“Say, have one last look in the 
glass, boss,” he advised. “‘ You wont 
know your own face agin, I guess ! 





“COUNTED OUT.” 


And he lounged away, just as word 
came that they were due upon the stage. 

The curtain was still down for a 
short interval when Chris took his seat 
upon a chair in a corner of the square, 
roped ring. One of his seconds ad- 
justed with care soft bandages and 
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table were seated the referee and time- 
keeper. Both were plump, middle- 
aged men, but the referee had a tight 
mouth and a pair of shrewd, grey eyes. 
Chris, glancing over to the other 
corner, met the menacing grin of his 
opponent, and the curtain rose. 














“I'm going into the ring to do my best, and a bit more,’ he said. “Do you 
remember a-—a kiss you tried to take on Saturday evening ?'”’ 


new gloves upon his hands, and he 
glanced about him with curiosity during 
the process. This short time of waiting 
Was rather trying, and he had had no 
leisure to take in many details whilst 
he had acted assecond. Upon each side 
of the stage chairs were ranged, occu- 
pied by clean-shaven men with flat 
hoses and thick ears, and at a little 


Tier after tier of white faces flashed 
mistily before Chris’s eyes, framed in a 
blue haze of slowly rising tobacco 
smoke ; and then he heard the thunder- 
ing din of applause. The afternoon’s 
sport had been tame so far, but the 
audience judged that these two looked 
more like business. There was no 
question about the grace and lithe 
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strength of the negro’s rather slender 
body. He looked like a bronze statue, 
and as he moved his arms the muscles 
glided suggestively beneath his gleam 
ing brown skin. His legs were lank, 
like those of most coloured men, and 
his face showed signs of dissipation, 
but he was a beautiful figure, none the 
less. The Englishman was perhaps 
half a head shorter, but in breadth of 
shoulder he certainly had the advan- 
tage. Right across his bare white chest 
a great Union Jack was tattooed, and 
the gallery cheered and laughed at 
sight of it. He might not have had an 
orthodox, scientific preparation, but he 
showed all the signs of tough manual 
work and simple living. His skin had 
the gleam of satin, he carried no flesh, 
and his arms and shoulders were 
covered with muscles that bulged like 
indiarubber. 

The M.C. came forward and obtained 
silence with difficulty. He asked the 
indulgence of the house for the unavoid- 
able absence of Jake Darby, and stated 
that Chris Hawkins, runner-up for the 


Middle-Weight Service’s Championship, 
had very pluckily taken his place at 


the last moment. The house received 
the intimation with good humour. 
““Give him socks, ’Awkins!”’ bellowed 
a raucous voice from on high; and 
there was much clapping, for it was 
obvious that the audience were with 
the Englishman almost to a man. 
And then came other yells : ‘“ We want 
a fight! We want a fight! No more 
playing about!” And Chris Hawkins, 
rubbing his rubber-soled shoes in pow- 
dered resin, swore to himself that they 
should have a fight, for as long as he 
could keep his legs and senses. 

And then the bell tinkled, the Eng- 
lishman and the negro leapt to their 
feet, the chairs were whipped away, 
and they were in the centre of the 
ring. A little murmur of wonder 
ran through the house as it was 
noted that the pair made no attempt 
to shake hands, and the fight had 
begun. 

The negro’s reach was dangerously 
long, and he was swift-footed and 
elusive as any tiger cat. He held out 
both hands equi-distant before him, 
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about the level of his shoulders, with 
his arms slightly bent. Chris fought 
more in the orthodox style of an 
amateur, with his left arm extended 
and his right across his chest. Smiling 
Dido came in at once, feinted for the 
body, and swung his right for the chin 
with a vicious round-arm blow. Chris 
guarded, and countered straight and 
hard with his left. The negro stopped 
the blow with a grin, and swung his 
left like a flash. Chris ducked, and 
they came to a clinch, Dido pounding 
half-arm blows upon the Englishman’s 
back at close quarters. Chris was not 
used to in-fighting, and he grew angry. 
The men wrestled furiously, locked 
together, and—“ Break away! Break 
away !”’ commanded the referee. As 
they parted the negro got in a spiteful 
upper cut under the chin, and Chris 
went reeling back. Dido was upon 
him like a panther, and Chris side- 
stepped him only just in time. That 
blow had dazed him slightly, the negro 
was pressing him fiercely, working him 
into a corner, and—it was good to hear 
the bell ! 

The house thundered its applause. 
This was the real thing; this was 
obviously ‘‘a needle affair.” The 
Englishman had had the worst of the 
first round, but it did not appear that 
much damage had been done. He 
was seen to be smiling grimly behind 
the flapping towel. As a fact, Chris 
felt wonderfully strong and fit when the 
wet sponge had done its work. Tim 
Barnard was far more anxious than 
he. 

“Look out for him, Chris, in holds 
and when you break away, for the 
Lord’s sake!” he was muttering. 
Chris nodded without wasting precious 
breath. The negro’s American methods 
had been strange to him, but he was 
now upon his guard. And Dido, 
although obviously bent on mischief, 
did not seem to be a very dangerous 
hitter, he fancied. He knew that he 
himself possessed a right punch that 
might end the business, if he could 
only force an opening. That was his 
best chance of victory, he was certain. 
On points the negro’s cleverness and 
ringcraft must tell. ... Ah! the bell again: 





* COUNTED OUT.” 


They were at it like tigers from 
the very start. The house roared 
again, and then were silent in mere 
suspense. This was to be a slogging 
match! The thud of the blows rang 
through the building as glove met glove 
or guarding forearm. And then there 
came a thrill. Chris ducked a fraction 


of a second too late to one of the 
negro’s right swings. 


It landed on his 
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one spring, with another he was upon 
Smiling Dido, hitting like fury with 
both hands. That knock-down blow 
had not affected his pluck or strength 
The negro gave ground before him per- 
force. 

“ Chris ! * Chris! good boy! ” yelled 
the gallery; and in a moment: ‘Ooh! 
well done, well done!” One of 
those straight lefts had pierced the 








The negro was down, struggling faintly, and Caris Hawkins clinging to the ropes.” 


ear, and he reeled sideways to fall 
heavily his full length. The house 
groaned involuntarily. ‘‘ Stand back, 
Dido, stand back there!” the referee 
ordered harshly, as for a moment the 
mulatto stood viciously above his 
prostrate opponent. There was some- 
thing snake-like about his pose, about 
the narrow, flung forward head. Dido 
drew back sullenly, and then—the 
house broke into a frantic bellow. The 
Englishman had gained his feet with 


mulatto’s defence. Smiling Dido was 
down upon his hands and knees! 
Chris sprang back at once, and the 
coloured man regained his feet with a 
spiteful grin. The house was almost 
delirious as the round ended. This was 
a real good fight, and no mistake ! 
But Chris was to pay for that success. 
Smiling Dido had fancied that he had 
an easy task, and had fought with 
little caution. Now he realised that 
the Englishman could punch and knew 
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something of the game, and he set him- 
self with cold, venomous skill to wear 
him down with punishment. For the 
next three rounds Chris was out- 
generalled and out-boxed. His pluck 
never wavered, but strive as he might, 
the coloured man’s long reach and 
science told. In the fifth round Chris 
was twice knocked down. As_ he 
staggered to his feet for the second 
time he was very weak upon his legs, 
and it seemed that the end was certain. 
But the bell came just in time to save 
him. 

His seconds had their man in his 
chair in a moment, and got to work 
upon him with skill. Chris’s face was 
badly marked, ard his nose was bleed- 
ing freely, but his mouth was tight 
as ever, and the sponge did wonders 
for his appearance. He rinsed out his 
mouth with water and felt his strength 
coming back. Tim Barnard was 
whispering in his ear, ‘ Chris, Chris, 
old lad, don’t be beat!” and Chris 


contrived to grin despite the soreness 
of his lips. 


“IT shan’t be,” he said 
laconically, and then the manager came 
to his side. 

“Do you think you’d better retire, 
my boy?” he said, kindly enough. 
‘“You’ve done very well, and pleased 
the house, but he’s too clever 4 

Chris shook his head angrily. 

“No, no!”’ he answered emphati- 
cally. “‘I won’t retire, sir! I’m quite 
fit—I know best how I feel! ” 

The manager shrugged his shoulders, 
and the bell rang for the last round. 

Again the two neglected the formal 
handshake as they met. The house 
was almost silent, feeling that a knock- 
out was coming, that only a miracle 
could save the English boy. They 
were savage with disappointment, the 
pride of race and colour was at work 
within them, and they had been moved 
by the unflinching pluck of the shorter 
man. 

He knew well that Smiling Dido held 
a commanding lead on points, and he 
was striving desperately to bring off 
the one blow that could save him. But 
his strength was failing fast, the punish- 
ment had told, once again his arms 
and legs grew weak. The negro shook 
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him with a left punch, and then swung 
his right wickedly. Chris went heavily 
down. In five seconds he rose, but he 
only half broke the force of the next 
blow with his guard, and went reeling 
his full length once more. The house 
held its breath in sympathy . . . five 
seconds, six, seven... then broke 
into a roaring tribute to fine courage. 
The Englishman had struggled to his 
hands and knees, had forced himself to 
rise, was upon his feet with his face 
streaming blood and his legs rocking 
beneath him. You may say what you 
will of brutality, but there were men 
in the audience who were the better for 
the sight of that boy’s almost hopeless 
pluck. The negro sprang in to give the 
coup de grace... . Chris Hawkins, 
very faint and dizzy, lifted his slack 
arms blindly, groped for a flicker of 
strength. They say that there is 
always one last punch left in a really 
game man, however cruelly punished. 
The mulatto had forgotten that fact in 
his triumph. He came on recklessly. 
Chris Hawkins’ right arm shot out—and 
then, oh then, the roof was well nigh 
lifted off that theatre! Every man in 
the house was upon his feet, howling 
inarticulately. The negro was down 
upon his back, struggling faintly, and 
Chris Hawkins, clinging to the ropes, 
was listening with a whirling brain to 
the count of the seconds. Eight, nine, 
ten! ‘‘ Hawkins is the winner!” 

Chris was very quiet as Tim Barnard, 
with actual tears of joy in his eyes, 
helped him to dress. 

And then he was hurrying alone 
through the streets. He must see 
Mary to tell her that he had obeyed her 
orders. He wondered what she would 
say, if she would still be angry. 

Very slowly he passed through the 
door of the little shop, to see her as he 
had hoped behind the counter. 

“T_J’ve done what you wanted, 
Mary,” he said, and dropped his eyes 
rather shamefacedly. 

She stared for a moment, with a 
queer little cry, at his marred face, and 
then she was coming towards him, half 
laughing and half crying. 

‘“Chris, Chris—oh, 
said. 


Chris!’ she 








“laura takes ‘er mother's arm, and she 
walks out as proud as a Duchess.” 


THE LADY AND THE LIONS. 


BY CHARLES D. LESLIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


e O,” said the landlord of the 
Spotted Cow, “ entertain- 
ments don’t come this way 

often. We ’ad a small theatrical troupe 

three years ago, and well I remember 
it, for they left owing me one pound 
three and fourpence, which I’ve never 
seen to this day. Liv’liest time in 
summer is the first week in August, 
when the ’Appy Wanderers Cricket 

Club make my ’ouse their ’eadquarters. 

They're great match winners, though 

teams as plays against ’em says their 

umpire is their greatest asset. Last 

Flower Show, too, there was a bit of a 

Tumpus, we ‘ad Lord Turnhill’s ’ead 

gardener as judge, and ’Erbert Missen, 


what got beaten in roses, lost ’is 
temper and said ’e’d been got at and 
punched ’is ‘ead. Leastways, tried 
to ; they ’ad a pretty set to in the tent, 
and the exhibits suffered a bit, specially 
the class for the best dozen eggs. But 
the most exciting thing that ever 
‘appened in this village in my time 
was last June when Bayfield’s Mame 
moth Menagerie came. If you like 
I'll tell you all about it. 

“ First, you must know there was 
a gel in the village named Laura 
Martin, what fancied herself a_ lot, 
leastways I thought so, and my wife, 
what don’t often agree with me, says 
ditto to that. Good-looking, I'll not 
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deny, though there was two other gels, 
Anna Middlecombe and Rose Brandon, 
quite her equals, and some says more 
fetching bits 0’ goods. Any’ow, they 
was the three prettiest of the village 
gels, and more or less good friends, 
leastways they made to be. Laura 
wasn’t one o’ them young women what 
’angs back if there’s a young man 
round about ; she ’ad a trick of gettin’ 
noticed, of monopolising attention. 
You never saw ’er in the back seats 
when anything was ’appening, and so 
it was that the two young men most 
worth marrying seemed to favour ’er. 
Not courtin’ ’er, you'll understand, 
but doin’ the polite and keeping an 
eye on her, and wondering if they 
could do better for a missus. 

“Both on ’em was thinking of 
marrying. Alf Reed, who earned good 
money as a carpenter, ‘ad lost ’is 
mother, and Joe Pennyquick, who 


owns the baker’s shop other side of the 
green, you can see it from ’ere, ’ad ’is 
aunt, a very trying ole lady, looking 


arter im. Young men allus think a 
wife ’ll be cheaper than a ’ousekeeper, 
cos you don’t pay a wife wages. I 
thought so once, but if I ’ad my time 
over again, mebbe I’d act differently. 
You see you can change one and you 
can’t change the other, and then the 
attention you get from women if you’re 
a bachelor, while a married man’s of 
no account. ’Owever, that’s neither 
’ere nor there, and all the village gels 
knew Alf and Joe was looking ’em 
over wondering which of ’em would 
suit ’im best. 

“Bout then a most wonderful piece 
of good fortune befalls Laura. An 
uncle what ’ad gone to America dies 
an’ leaves ’er five hundred pounds, no 
less. A very tidy little sum, I'll 
admit, but it fair turned the gel’s head, 
and the side she put on and the ’at 
and frock she wore on Sundays was 
simply scandalous—as my wife allowed. 

“Both Alf and Joe—separately, 
of course—over a quiet ’alf-pint, con- 
fided in me they was sorry they hadn’t 
popped the question to Laura before 
the news came. Alf ’ad been ’esitating 
between Laura and Rose, and Joe 
between Laura and Anna. But they 
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both ’ad a bit of pride and felt shy of 
axing ‘er directly on the top of the 
fortune coming. And besides, betwixt 
you and me, sir, in the first days 
following the lawyer’s letter "bout the 
money, Laura wouldn’t ’ave looked at 
a village man, and they knew it. A 
gentleman, no less, was what she 
dreamed of. 

‘““ However, presently she saw there 
weren’t no gentlemen likely to come 
courtin’, and though the Parson’s son, 
young Mr. Epping, chaffed ’er and 
called ’er the heiress, he wasn’t wantin’ 
‘er, and so she turns to Joe and Alf 
and makes eyes at ’em a bit, and tells 
‘em ‘ow the lawyer ’as invested the 
money in four and a ’alf per cent. 
debentures and sends ’er the dividends 
quarterly. And she sort of assumed, 
and that made the other gels very mad, 
that she could ’ave either of ’em if she 
wanted to, but she couldn’t make up 
’er mind which to take. But Joe and 
Alf says very little, they’re very per- 
lite to Laura, but don’t run after ’er, 
and everyone wonders what'll be the 
end of it. 

‘““A year earlier, afore they began 
to take notice of Laura, Joe and Alf 
was great pals, but she’d set ’em 
against each other till they was as 
jealous as two gamecocks. Joe 
wouldn’t play cricket that year be- 
cause Alf, being captain of the village 
team, wouldn’t put ’im on to bowl. 
In fact, they was spoiling to ’ave a 
chance of showing ’er who was the 
better man, when the wild beast show 
comes along. 

“The week before it was at Middle- 
ton, and while there an excitin’ event 
happened. A local butcher for a wager 
went an’ sat and smoked a seegar in 
the lions’ den. There was a para- 
graph about it in the local paper, 
’eaded : ‘ Daring Feat of a Well-Known 
Resident.’ 

“The menagerie ’ad no less than 
four performin’ lions, which the lion 
tamer, Count Bassono, ’e was called, 
an Eyetalian, made jump through 
‘oops and over ’is whip, and that kind 
of thing, though they didn’t do it like 
they did in the pictures of the show 
plastered about the village. 
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“Tt so ’appened on the Friday after- 
noon that week first Alf and then Joe 
came into my bar for an ’alf-pint ; it 


door at the back and sees ’em, and she 
walks in to chat with ’em, and Laura, 
who was calling on ’er, comes also, 


“His eye ranges till he sees the face he’s looking for, and 'e smiles and nods.” 


was an ‘ot day, I mind. They was 
ardly on speaking terms, and talked 
to me instead, and while we was ex- 
changing remarks my wife opened the 


and almost at once the talk turns on 
the wild beast show which would be on 
the village green next Monday. 

‘““* Did you see,’ says Laura, ‘in the 
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paper about the man who smoked a 
seegar in the lions’ den ?’ 

“* Yes,’ says Alf; ‘I calls ’im a silly 
fool!’ 

““T don’t!’ she cries. ‘I call ’im 
an ’ero. Don’t you agree with me, 
Mr. Pennyquick ?’ 

““ Bit fool’ardy,’ says Joe, ‘ wasn’t 
it? I can’t say I see much sense 
in it.’ 

“*Qh,’ she says, ‘I suppose you 
ain’t either of you brave enough to do 
it! I adore brave men. I wouldn’t 
marry anybody who wasn’t brave.’ 

““Tt’s not a matter of bravery, 
exactly,’ begins Alf, but she laughs in 
a sneering kind of way, and he stops. 

“““T wonder,’ she says, ‘if any 
Popham man will be courageous enough 
to go into the lions’ den. If there 
isn’t I think I shall go to Middleton 
and tell that brave butcher ’e can 
marry me if ’e likes.’ 

“*F’s got a wife,’ 
six children.’ 

““And yet ’e 
cries enthusiastically. 

“* Perhaps that’s why ’e did,’ says 
I; but nobody took any notice of me. 
Laura was standing, with ’er ’ands on 
her ’ips, looking hard at the two young 
men. 

““Tf there’s any man in Popham 
brave enough to go into the lions’ cage 
next week when the show is ’ere,’ she 
says very slowly and distinctly, ‘ I’ll 
marry ’im.’ 

“ My wife exclaims, but Alf and Joe 
says nothing ; they looks at ’er, and 
they looks at each other, and they 
smiles in a sheepish sort of way. 

““*What do you say ?’ says Laura 
at last, impatiently. ‘Don’t tell me 
you’re both of you cowards.’ 

“Tl "low no man or woman to 
call me coward!’ says Alf. ‘What a 
Middleton man dare do, I dare.’ 

““And I dare do what you dare 
do,’ says Joe; ‘ yes, and more.’ 

““Yes,’ says my wife to Laura, 
‘but what are you going to do if they 
both of ’em goes into the cage and 
comes out alive? You can’t marry 
em both.’ 

“*T’ll marry the one as acts bravest 
in the cage,’ she says ; and with that 


I puts in, ‘and 


risks ’is life!’ she 
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Alf and Joe looks at each other again, 
and then they wishes us ‘ Good after 
noon, and walks out and away 
together quite amicable, and by night- 
fall it’s all over the village they’re both 
going into the lions’ cage next week, 
and Laura is to marry the one as is the 
most heroic, provided ’e don’t get 
eaten by the lions. 

“You can imagine the talk there 
was, and most of the women says 
Laura’s acting scandalous, egging on 
two fine young men to risk their lives 
just to gratify her vanity, but she ’olds 
‘er head high and takes no notice. 

“The menagerie arrived on the Mon- 
day afternoon. There was only a 
dozen cages, a camel, and an elephant, 
and a few horses. It wasn’t much of a 
show but for the lions, but they was 
beauties, I’ll admit. They ’adn’t got 
manes, but they was big, yellow, 
savage, ‘ungry-looking brutes. I 
wouldn’t ’ave gone into the cage—no, 
not for a ninety-nine year lease of the 
‘Spotted Cow.’ 

‘““When the show opened at seven 
that evening the ’ole village was there. 
I and my wife, we left the gel in 
charge, but she didn’t draw an ’alf-pint 
while we was away, and the shop- 
keepers, and villa residents, and ’most 
all the labouring folks. The crowd 
pretty near filled up the space in the 
centre between the cages. Presently 
the owner, Professor Bayfield, a big 
fat man, wearing a diamond ring and 
diamond studs on ’is white shirt frort, 
comes forward, and says in a loud, 
’usky voice : 

“*Tadies and gentlemen, in pre- 
senting to you to-night my unrivalled 
and unparalleled collection of animals 
what has appeared before her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria and all the 
Crowned Heads of Europe, I am ’appy 
to make an interesting announcement. 
Two gentlemen of this delightful village 
’ave signified to me their desire to enter 
the lions’ cage and put ’em through 
their performance. It will be, I under- 
stand, a test of bravery between ‘em, 
and I ’ear a whisper there is a lady in 
the case. Well, gentlemen, none but 
the brave deserve the fair, and none 
but a brave man would dare to walk 
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into that cage, for Nero—that’s Nero 
in the corner—’as already eaten six 
niggers and two white men, and 
Josephine—that’s Josephine showing 
‘er teeth at you— /’as killed two 
tamers and bit off another man’s leg 
two years ago. The other two are 
comparatively armless. ’Owever, 
ladies and gentlemen, don’t you be 
alarmed. They can’t get at you, and 
my noble friend Count Bassono and 
‘is assistants will be ready with red-hot 
iron bars to intervene if necessary. 
The band will now play “A Little Bit 
Off the Top,” and let’s ’ope it won’t be 
the ’ead of either of these heroic 
hamateurs.’ 

“We was all breathless with excite- 
ment watching the cage and the door 
at the back it was entered by. The 
lions were restless like, all but one that 
lay full length on the floor and snarled 
at the others when they jumped over it. 
Laura was there on her mother’s arm, 
and I must say she looked ’andsome, a 
fine colour she ’ad, and her black eyes 
were sparkling like diamonds. Close 
by me I saw Rose, and she was pale 
and choking back ’er sobs, Bayfield’s 
speech ’ad frightened ’er, and on the 
skirt of the crowd was Anna, white as 
a ghost, and clasping her ’ands and 
praying. 

“ Alf came in first. It turned out 

they tossed up, and Joe won, and ’e 
said, ‘I’ll put you in, Alf,’ like it was 
a cricket match, with a kind of sickly 
grin. Alf didn’t look ’appy, but ’e 
didn’t flinch ; ’e’d ’ad a talk with the 
Count, and given ’im ’alf a sov., and the 
Count ’ad said there was no danger if 
'e didn’t show the white feather and 
always kept ’is eyes on the lions. The 
Count came in too, just a thin, small 
sallow Eyetalian ’e was, with big black 
piercing eyes ; ’e carried a ’eavy whip 
and ’e’d given Alf another. 
“Well, first the Count made the 
lions jump over ’is whip, and then ’e 
stood by while Alf ’eld out ’is, and they 
Jumped over that when the Count 
shouted at them in Eyetalian, which 
they understood better than English ; 
an’ then they jumped through ’oops, 
and at last the Count walks out and 
leaves Alf alone among the lions. 
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“*E stands with his back to the 
wall close by the door, and ’e lights a 
cigarette and smokes it, but watching 
the lions all the time. pretty hard ‘e 
puffed, and ’e didn’t take long to get 
two-thirds through it, and all the while 
the lions sat starin’ at ’im; they was 
getting restless, too, and at last the 
Count opens the door a bit and says 
something, and Alf steps out of the 
cage. 

“We all gives a sigh of relief and 
then starts to cheer, and the noise 
startles the animals, and some of ’em 
begins to how! ; you never heard such 
a noise in all your born days, till Pro- 
fessor Bayfield stops it: ‘I must ask 
you ladies and gentlemen,’ says he, 
“to keep quiet and not to irritate the 
lions. or the other heroic hamateur 
trainer won’t ’ave a fair chance. The 
band will now play “‘ The Wedding of 
Sandy MacNab ” and I ’ope there’ll be 
as jolly a wedding ’ere shortly.’ 

““ When the beasts had quieted down 
the Count opens the door again and 
Joe follows ’im in. Joe looked quite 
jolly ; ’aving made Alf perform first 
made all the difference, he knew what 
it was like, and he stands there, whip 
in hand, as easy as you please, and he 
makes the lions do all the tricks what 
Alf ’ad, the Count standin’ by and 
giving the orders. Then he’s left 
alone and lights ’is cigarette. 

“The lions was getting more and 
more irritated, and they was snarling 
and showing their teeth, but Joe stands 
there quite cool, smoking and watching 
‘em. Then ’e’s tempted to look at the 
audience, and his eye ranges till he 
sees the face he’s looking’ for, and ’e 
smiles and nods—and that was very 
near ’is last smile. Josephine ’ad been 
starin’ at ’im very ‘ard and lashin’ ’e1 
tail, and, now ’is eye’s off ’er, she 
crouches to spring. 

“But the Count was on the watch 
be’ind the door, which was just ajar, 
and he pushes it open, grabs Joe by the 
sleeve, jerks ’im through, and slams 
it. ’E was just in time; Josephine 
gathered ’erself together and sprang 
straight at Joe; she was in the air as 
the door shuts, struck it fair and full ; 
falls ’alf stunned, but growlin’ ’orrible, 
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and the other lions joins in. 
uproar! Yes, we got full value for 
our sixpences that night, and we 
cheered again and again, and ’alf the 
women was in or near hysterics. 

‘“ When, five minutes later, Alf and 
Joe appears arm-in-arm on the steps 
leading into the show, the band strikes 
up ‘See the Conquering Hero comes,’ 
and we rushes to chair em, we was 
that proud of ’em, but they slips 
be’ind the barrier in front of the 
aviary cage, and Joe says: ‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Alf and me’s very 
glad to be with you again. We've 
both ’ad an exciting five minutes over 
there. To tell you an open secret, 
we was challenged by a young lady to 
go into the lions’ cage....’ ’Ere 
there was murmurs and laughter, and 
Laura was pushed forward close up to 
them, smiling and beaming with pride. 

“*Y’m proud of both of you!’ she 
cries. ‘You're heroes, that’s what 
you are. I find it hard to choose 
between two such brave men. I said 


Lor, the 


I’d marry the bravest, but you’re both 


the bravest. But as it was Joe who 
’ad the nearest escape from being 
killed, ’e’s the one I shall reward. | 
give my heart and hand to Joe,’ and 
she stretches out her right hand like 
a queen to a subject. 

“But Joe didn’t take it; ’e raises 
‘is eyebrows and steps back a pace, 
and then, ‘ Excuse me, miss,’ ’e says, 
‘’ow many does it take to make a 
marriage ?’ 

“Laura looks confused and sort 0’ 
puzzled, but laughs and says: ‘ two is 
the usual number, I believe.’ 

“* That’s what I thought,’ says Joe, 
‘now I ’eard you ask me if I dare go 
into the lions’ cage and I done it, and I 
’eard you say you’d marry the man 
who did it, but I never ’eard myself 
ask you, and frankly, Miss, I beg to be 
excused. A gel who wants her sweet- 
heart to risk getting tore in pieces just 
to gratify ‘er vanity ain’t the sort of 
gel I’m going to marry.’ 

“Red as a peony Laura grew and 
choked, and, ‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘ you— 
you, ’aven’t you been making sheep’s 
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eyes at me ever since I came into my 
fortune ? And now to pretend you 
don’t want it!’ 

““T don’t, when you goes with it, 
besides, I’ve got a gel, here she is,’ he 
laid ’is ’and on Anna’s sleeve, she’d 
squeezed up to him by this time and 
stood there pink with excitement. 
“We've been engaged since Friday,’ 
says Joe, ‘ and we’re to be called in 
church next Sunday.’ 

“* Well, I wish you joy,’ cries Laura. 
‘There’s other men than you, and 
better. Alf ; 

“*No, thank you,’ says Alf, as she 
turns to him. ‘I never axed you, 
and I won’t ’ave you. Here’s my 
sweetheart,’ and he pats Rose, who 
stood beside him as proud and happy 
as a bride. ‘ We’re to be called along 
of Anna and Joe.’ 

“There was a regular shout at this, 
and everyone was laughing and the 
women congratulating the two gels, 
such a clamour that Joe ’ad to shout 
to make ’is voice ’eard: 

““* After Miss Martin dared us to 
do it last Friday,’ Alf says to me, 
“Well, I'll do it to show ’er I’m no 
coward, but dang me if I’ll marry ’er. 
I wouldn’t if there wasn’t another gel 
in the village. I’m off to ax Rose and 
you can ’ave Laura.” 

“*Not much,’ says I; ‘I’m dead 
off young women like ’er, fortune or 
no fortune. Anna’s the sort of missus 
I want.’ 

“ By this time Laura’s colour ’ad 
gone, and she’d grown so white I 
thought she was going to faint, but she 
wasn’t that kind. She keeps ’er chin 
up, and she takes ’er mother’s arm, 
and she walks out as proud as a 
duchess. But they didn’t stop m 
Popham after that, they moved to 
near London, and Laura married a 
very gentlemanly-like young fellow, 
a clerk of some kind. Anyhow, ¢ 
always wore a white collar and sat on a 
stool all day. Oh, yes she was bound 
to get a man; gels of ‘er stamp don't 
die ole maids, but I reckon ’er ’usband 
sometimes wishes she’d chosen some- 
body else.” 





A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY HELEN REID CROSS, 


4. was once a Princess, and her name was 
) Dear-Heart. She had this name because 


iY 


she was so very beautiful and so very 
beloved. She was not, I must tell you, 

: quite an ordinary every-day princess, 
for having no less than seven fairy godmothers, she was really half a fairy herself, 
and people said that this made her almost a little stranger in her father’s court, 
and gave her the wish to wander away in search of her fairy relations. 

Often she went so far that she ended in losing herself—sometimes in a great 
big flower or behind a silver moonbeam, and her courtiers and the maids-in- 
waiting had such a hunt to find her! And one time when she got hidden 
beneath a big red toadstool for three days, all the fairy godmothers had to 
be roused from their beds to come in search of her. 

This made them so angry, and they scolded the Princess so much that she 
cried, and promised not to get lost any more. And she kept her-promise well ; 
and the days and weeks and years went by and people almost forgot she had 
ever given them any trouble—even the fairy godmothers themselves were 
pretty well content. 

Then one day, all of a sudden, and without the least warning, the Princess 
Dear-Heart got lost again! And this time it was in a place where no one 
could possibly find her. 

For she was lost in her own thoughts! 

She was sitting idly gazing into the deep blue sky when it happened, and it 
was not until it had “‘ happened” that the Princess realised that this was what 
the godmothers had foretold, the day they gave her such a scolding. 

It you go on like this,” they had said in a chorus, “ when you grow up 
you'll get lost in your own thoughts, and then you'll have a good fright, for 
when one gets lost in one’s own thoughts it is not possible for one ever ,to find 
oneself again—not all the fairy godmothers in the world are the least help.” 

Well, it certainly felt very queer at first, and not exactly nasty, only as if 
she were asleep ; but presently the tears began to trickle down her cheeks, and 
she found she was dreadfully lonely. 

She was seeking for herself all over the wood; it seemed so strange and 


coll She held her elbows very tight to her sides, and did not dare to look 
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It was dim under the trees, though 
not dark, for the sun was shining 
brightly overhead; she peeped in be- 
tween the leaves, till the spots of sun- 
light on the mossy path before her 
seemed to shine like golden stars. She 
peered anxiously to the end of the 
path, and there, to her great relief, she 
saw coming slowly towards her a huge 
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wondered what he meant. The pea- 
cock, too, seemed sorry he had spoken, 
and, as they came up to the young 
man, he said in quite a humble tone 
(for a peacock) : “ Would your Royal 
Highness wish me to close my tail ?” 

The Prince, who never took his eyes 
off the Princess, nodded, and the 
peacock shut up his thousand eyes with 
a snap, and stood as if he 





peacock, with his _ tail 
spread full. 

“ Tears, tears ! ’’ he called 
out as soon as he saw the 
Princess. “I don’t like 
tears—they’re very unbe- 
coming,’ he added, looking 
sharply at the poor child. 

“Oh, Mr. Peacock!” she 
cried, running to him with 
outstretched hands, ‘do 
lend me some of the thou- 
sand eyes in your lovely 
tail. Indeed, sir, I promise 
not to cry with them; but I 
am hunting for Myself, and 
I thought those bright eyes 
in your tail would perhaps 
help me look.” 

“Well, it is isn’t really 
fair, you know,” said the 
peacock. ‘The rule is 
“Lost in own thoughts has 
to find itself by itself ’— 
still I suppose there’s no 
harm in my walking beside 
you with my tail spread out ; 
and if mytail should see 
anything that looks at all 
like you it might just give 
you a nudge, not that it’s at 
all likely to, you know.” 

Princess Dear-Heart felt 
this would indeed help her, 
and it was nice to have 
someone to speak to, so she 
was very glad to see that 
without more words the 
started to walk beside her. 

They.had not gone far when turning 
suddenly upon a clearing in the wood, 
they came upon a young man clad in 
all the colours of the rainbow, sitting 
in the sun on a felled tree, singing 
softly to himself. 

“Here she is!” 
peacock; and Princess 





“All the 

mothers 

roused from their beds 

to come in search of 
her.” 


peacock 


called out the 
Dear-Heart 


were made of lead. 

“ Dear - Heart,” said the 
Prince. “I know you must 
be Dear-Heart, for you are so 
beautiful ; tell me why you 
are sad?” 

And the Princess, seating 
herself demurely at the other 
end of the felled tree, told 
him all about it. 

““Dear me,’ said the 
Prince, looking very gravely 
at her when she had 
finished her story, “it 
sounds very bad ; but,” he 
added with a smile, “if you 
will let me I think I can help 
you to find yourself again.” 

“Oh, can you really?” 
said the Princess, clapping 
her hands. “ How nice of 
you.” And she looked quite 
cheerful at once. “But,” 
she added with a sigh, ‘“ none 
of the godmothers can, you 
know.” 

“Well,” said the Prince, 
“if you will do as I tell 
you, without asking any 
questions, I am sure it will 
be all right. Do you trust 
me?” 

‘Why, yes!” she replied 
quickly, ‘‘ of course.” __ 

“Then,” said the Prince, 
‘all you have to do is to 
look straight into my heart.” ; 

Princess Dear-Heart stared at him, 
with her eyes as round as saucers, and 
her mouth (such a pretty mouth) wide 
open too, but she did not move. 

“ Look straight into my heart,” said 
the Prince again ; and he did not move 
either. 

Then very timidly did the little 
Princess slip off the log, and on tip-toe 





fairy god- 
had to be 
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she crept to the Prince and looked 
straight into his heart; and peeping 
very shyly there she found herself, 
sitting in the middle of it with all the 
thoughts of herself around her, so that 
there was no room for anything else. 

“Alas! sir,’ she cried, drawing 
quickly back, “‘ J am there, with all the 
thoughts of me ! ”’ 

“And why, ‘alas!’ 
asked the Prince. 


Dear-Heart ?”’ 
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gently to his side, “‘ the only thing to do; 
Dear-Heart, is to leave yourself there!’ 
‘“., . Time’s up!” broke in the 
peacock, suddenly opening wide his 
tail, “I can’t waste all my day here. 
There,” he added, turning to the Prince, 
‘didn’t I manage that all nicely for 
you ?”’ then, suddenly wheeling round 
on the Princess, with a smile in each of 
his thousand eyes, he remarked : 
“I’m a pretty old bird, my dear, 


























“*Here she is!’ called out the peacoek ; and Princess Dear-Heart wondered 
what he meant.” 


“Oh, why, alas! and alas, sir! I 
have found myself, and yet I cannot 
have myself, for how could I get myself 
out of your heart without breaking it?” 

Broken indeed it would be,” said 
the Prince looking into her eyes—the 
lids dropped, and she whispered : 

A broken heart is the saddest thing 
one can possess—how could I?” and 
the tears gathered on her long lashes. 

Then,” cried the Prince, pulling her 


and believe me, whenever I find a 
little maiden getting lost in her own 
thoughts, as you did, it’s a sure sign to 
me that there’s a Prince somewhere in 
the clearing sitting and singing softly 
to himself ! ” 

Then, as he saw the Princess preparing 
to give him a great hug, he nodded his 
head towards the Prince, crying : 

“ That’s his property,” and fled into 
the wood ! 
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UCH agitation has been caused 
in the West End of late by 
the scheme for an all-British 

shopping week, and admirable as are the 
motives which have prompted the sug- 
gestion, the final success of the plan 
seems fraught with difficulty to those 
who are ever so little behind the scenes. 
Many retailers, for example, have been 
in the habit of marking their most 
attractive goods as coming from Paris. 
They or their principal representatives 
have made many journeys to and from 
the French capital in the course of each 
just those dainty 
novelties which they know will delight 
the hearts of their customers on this side 
of the Channel. These people will find 
it very difficult all at once to sweep these 
much-appreciated on one side, 
and even for a week to replace them by 
all-British silks, laces, and dress fabrics. 
The same will apply, of course, to the 
embroideries from Switzerland, and the 
tailor-made gowns 
come in their 
and Berlin. 


year, purchasing 


goods 


and coats’ which 
thousands from 
The managers of more than 
one important house of business in the 
West End have been obliged to confess 
that if you take their stock of foreign 
goods away from them, very little re- 
mains that is saleable, except perhaps in 
the case of Irish linens and Scotch 
homespuns. Others go so far as to say 
that it would take at least twenty years 
to train the young people of to-day in 
the crafts in which their great-grand- 
fathers excelled, and that even then they 


Vienna 


becnooccon - 
«ee Ne 
: - — (te 2 


learn the work from 
teachers. At the 


when all has been said on both sides of 


would have to 


foreign same time, 
the question, it must be confessed that 
the movement 
good effects, if only it serves to interest 
in the neglected 
country, those 
Englishwomen 


cannot be without its 


industries of their 
too indifferent 
buy anything 
that is set before them so long as it is 


only 
who will 
inexpensive and pretty, without pausing 
to consider whence it 
and Buckinghamshire laces and British- 
made gloves and boots should, at all 
events, be able to hold their own in the 
face of the keenest foreign competition. 


comes. Honiton 


*” * * 


Dance and Dinner Gowns. 
With what promises to be a 

brilliant London 

of the most important questions of the 


very 
season before us, one 
moment resolves itself into a decision as 
to the choice of new dance and dinner 
dresses, this 
delightful to be able to chronicle the fact 
that the the hobble-skirt 
appear to have been left behind for good 
and all. In fact, they linger in one’s 
memory now only as a kind of incredible 


and in connection it is 


horrors of 


nightmare. That women, otherwise sane, 
should ever have worn these skirts, and 
risked their lives moreover in so doing, 
passes the 
Whether they will go so far, on the other 
hand, as to adopt even on rare occasions 
the lately 
remains to be proved. 


bounds of comprehension. 


harem costume 


Very full Turkish 


suggested 
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soft satin 
no means 
ungraceful, and they have already been 


trousers, veiled by tunics in 
or embroidered chiffon, are by 


supplied to certain enterprising people 
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Office reception. At the same time a 
very famous French couturier has given his 
approval to this daring idea, and threatens 


even to have it exploited on the Paris 















Photo 


The Charm of 


in various dainty colourings by well- 


but 
scarcely imagine them worn, say, at a 


a 


known London firm; one can 


Court ball or even at a crowded Foreign 








Simplicity. 


racecourses by the same long-suffering 


mannequins who were the first to wear 
the tied-in hobble skirts, and it is quite 


possible that to a few venturesome 








his 
ens 
iris 








spirits the new fashion may appeal. 
Of a far more generally useful and attrac- 
tive description, however, is that graceful 
evening gown of which we give an 


Photo 


illustration, a frock which proves beyond 
all doubt the irresistible charm of sim- 
Plicity. This dress is arranged with a 
close-fitting under-robe of pale pink soft 





A Redfern 
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satin, and the length of the skirt should 
be regulated by the occasions for which 
the gown will chiefly be required. If it 
should be wanted for dancing, the skirt 


Evening Coat. iFelix, 


should clear the ground by at least 
3 inches, but should it be intended for 
wearing to dinner parties and receptions, 
a comparatively long train will be quite 



































4938 
permissible. Over the pink satin, a 
graceful tunic of palest silver-grey silk 
ninon is worn, glittering with a very 
fine diamanté embroidery, carried out in 
a conventional design. Below the em- 
broidery there comes a deep flounce of 
silver net and lace, held in firmly but 
not tightly, with two straps of broad 
velvet ribbon, in a deep shade of rose 
Each strap is finished in front 
On the bodice 
becomingly 


colour. 
with a smartly-tied bow. 
the are very 
repeated. The waist-belt is of 
coloured velvet ribbon, with a flat bow 
in the centre of the front, while the short 
sleeves are of silver lace over pale pink 
ninon, tied round with velvet ribbon and 
finished in the with bows. 
Worth noting in the same picture is the 
quaint way in which the lady’s hair is 
dressed with bunches of Early Victorian 
ringlets on either side, a prim fashion 
which is not without its attractiveness. 
A ribbon bandeau of pale pink satin is 
swathed closely round the hair, and 
held in place at the back with diamond 
slides. On most of the new evening 
frocks these veiled effects are to be seen, 
carried out for the most part in con- 
trasting colours, and arranged so that 
the outer veiling is adorned with glittering 
metallic embroidery interwoven’ with 
conventionalised designs traced out in 
soft silk, and not infrequently steadied 
at the hem with a band of skunk or some 
other dark fur. In fact, there seems to 
be a very general opinion abroad among 
those who know that touches of fur will 
find place on gowns both for day and 
even during the summer 


same _ ideas 


rose- 


same way 


evening wear 
months. 

* * * 
New Evening Wraps. 

Chiffon velvet of an exceptionally soft 
and silky description remains still a 
favourite fabric for evening wraps of the 
more imposing and majestic kind, and 
there seems every prospect that during 
the coming velvet 
cloaks will enjoy 
share of Fashion’s favour. 
illustrations may be seen a very lovely 
Redfern evening coat, carried out in a 


Coronation 
quite a 


season, 
remarkable 
In one of our 
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rich quality of chiffon velvet, and in a 
deep and very beautiful shade of crimson. 
This coat is made in the fold-over shape, 
which is more popular than ever for 
wraps of all descriptions. The full folds 
of velvet are picturesquely draped, and 
drawn down into a very deep hem of 
old-world tapestry brocade, on a ground 


of cream-coloured satin, woven with 
threads of gold and embossed with 
velvet. The raised velvet designs show 


many lovely shades of chestnut brown 
and gold, deep crimson, and ‘leaf green, 
but all of them very soft and subdued, 
as though they had faded in the course 
The same beautiful tapestry 
brocade, edged everywhere with a heavy 


of years. 


crimson silk cord, forms the collar and 
the wide single revers, and also serves 
to make the cuffs, 
shape, fitting closely to the arm from 
elbow to wrist. The one large button, 
with which the coat is fastened, is also 
covered with the same brocade. Other 
very effective evening coats are being 
made entirely in those soft brocades of 
British manufacture, the colourings of 
which this season are _ exceptionally 
beautiful. A lovely coat of this kind, 
for example, is made in a grey-blue 
brocade, patterned with conventionalised 


which are of a new 


designs in silver, and shot with just a 
suspicion of faint rose-petal pink, so that 
the whole effect of colour is fascinatingly 
fugitive. The soft hint of pink in the 
brocade, by the way, is emphasised very 
cleverly in the lining, which is of crinkled 
crépe de soie, chosen in a slightly deeper 
but still very delicate of rose- 
colour. This brocade coat is made in a 
semi-fitting shape, folding over on one 
side, where it is fastened with a large 
set with sapphires. A 
grey-blue velvet lends an 
to this garment, and to 
picture there is a large 
blue velvet, 


shade 


paste button, 
broad hem of 
air of solidity 
complete the 
sailor collar of the 
covered by a second collar identical in 
size and shape, but made in very fine 
Yet another charming 
will be 


same 


Irish crochet lace. 
coat for evening 
suitable later on in the season, is carried 
out in cerise ninon, shot with silver-grey 


wear, which 
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The 


Pianola Piano 


(Steinway, Weber or Steck Piano) 
is the Purchase that is really worth while. 





its fascination for you. How could it be otherwise when every day 

will see an increase in your practical knowledge of music? If 
you find it interesting merely to listen to music, you can instantly realise 
the immeasurably greater charm of being able to play yourself, and of 
selecting the compositions that most appeal to you. Because the Pianola 
Piano gives you absolute control over the world’s music, it is one of the 
most desirable purchases you could possibly make. Unless you care to, 
you need not pay cash. You need only pay a small amount down, and 
the balance at almost your own convenience. 


HE longer you own a Pianola Piano, the greater will become 
g 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that Pianola is the name for 
all kinds of piano-players. It is not. It is the trade mark of the 
Orchestrelle Company, and only the instrument of its manufacture is 
entitled to the name. In London the Pianola can be bought only at 
HEOLIAN HALL. Itis the only instrument which has the Metrostyle 
and Themodist, and many other vital advantages. Moreover, there is 
hardly a musician of note who has not taken occasion to say a word of 
praise in favour of the Pianola. Equally notable is the fact that this 
great volume of praise is not divided with any of the numerous imitators 
of the Pianola, but is confined to the one instrument which, by 
common consent, is recognised as supreme in its particular field. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE “VV.” 








The Orchestrelle Company 
AEOLIAN HALL 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 
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and lined with ivory-white soie de Chine. similar embroidery in silver worked on 
Veiling the cerise ninon there are soft the dove-grey net, covers the sleeves, and 


Photo} One of the Latest Shapes (Henri Manuel. 


draperies of dove-grey silk net, drawn also forms a square yoke back and front, 
down under a hem of grey velvet, covered over which there comes a shawl collar 
closely with silver embroideries. A of grey velvet and silver lace. 
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THE TALE OF A SIGN 


A slight alteration and its wonderful effect 
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1,—BUSINESS SLACK 


lvelcon is a delicious 
beef drink, stimulating 
and cheering, possess- 
ing more nutriment 
than most concen- 
trated beef beverages. 
It has the flavour of 
prime, meadow - fed 
beef and fresh - cut 
garden vegetables, and 
is made in a moment 
by simply pouring boil- 
ing water over a cube. 





2.—AN 


AV _ 


ai 


7, WELCON 








3.—THE RESULT 


APLIN & BARRETT, ETC., LTD. 


Dept. 113, YEOVIL 


INSPIRATION 


In dainty cubes‘ (one 
cube makes a large 
breakfast-cup), packed 


in gold and_ blue 
enamel boxes, 6d., 
1/-, 3/6, all grocers. 


Samples post free. For 
3d. and grocer’s name 
we will send Sample 
Box Ivelcon, Sample, 
St. Ivel Cheese, Six 
pieces of New Music 
in Miniature form. 
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The Latest Millinery. paratively diminutive turban and jam- 
Just at the moment there seems to be _ pot shapes recall the jaunty little pork-pie 


Photo] “The New Riobon Hat. Henri Manue 


a decided reaction in favour of something hats immortalised by John Leech in far- 
smaller in the way of millinery ; in fact, off crinoline days. It will take some 
many of the newest models in the com- time, however, for English eyes to 
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The Keeley Treatment 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 
Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 
Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Montagu of 
Besulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., Richard Burbidge, Esq., and 
others. In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 
is complete. This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path are 
but a natural consequence. 


However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 
And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 
recommendation of their family physicians. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 


The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 





PLASMON" TEA. 


Tea-drinkers who are generally willing to 
test the merits of any form of preparing 
their favourite beverage which minimises 
the harmful properties of the tannin, will 
be well advised to send to the Plasmon Tea 
Company of 82 and 83 Fenchurch Street, 
E.C., for a sample of Plasmon Tea. The 
manufacturers claim that the evil effects 
of tannin upon the nerves and digestive 
organs are neutralised in their preparation, 
while all the refreshing and_ stimulating 
qualities of the tea are retained. 


GILLOTT’S PENS. 


For the convenience of writers searching 
for the “just right” pen, Messrs. Joseph 
Gillott & Sons of 36 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C., have made up a sample box 
containing 26 specimens of their manufacture. 
Included in the box, which will be sent 
post free on receipt of sixpence, are five 
very popular pens—the “ Improved J,” 








“Highland,” “Welcome,” “Pearl” and “Golden 
Eagle Quill,” 


to select 


and it is but a simple matter 
a favourite point from this selection. 





a Treat! 


Brushing one’s teeth with Calox is the 
most delightful feature of one’s toilet... 


Calox Tooth Powder liberates a rich supply of 
cleansing, purifying, life-giving Oxygen which, 
besides removing every trace of tartar and dis- 
colouration from the teeth, sweetens and invigorates 
all the tissues and deodorises the breath. 

Calox Tooth Powder prevents decay, arrests it 
when started, and tones up the entire oral cavity. 


CALOX 


THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 

Sold everywhere at 1/14. Sample and useful book—F REE. 

THE CALOX a designed ae a — 

ooth Powder. eaches and cleans 

TOOTH BRUSH every part of every tooth perfectly. 
The Calox Tooth Brush is sold everywhere at 1/-. 


G. B. Kent & Sons, L4., 75 Farringdon Rd.,London,E.C, 
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accustom themselves to this sharp transi- 
tion, and in 
satisfactory compromise is 
hats of medium size and non-committal 
shape, such as those which are shown in 
our remaining illustrations. 
may be seen the latest development of 
the Napoleon toque, expressed in pale 


the meanwhile a _ very 


offered by 


In one case 


tan-coloured canvas, smoothly stretched, 
and turned up very deeply on one side. 
For sole trimming there is a large bow of 
bright royal blue ribbon velvet, deftly 
tied, so that some of the loops rest lightly 
along the top of the crown, while others 
are drawn down a little over the edge of 
the brim. The other hat 
illustrate shows quite a new departure. 


which we 


The whole shape is covered with small 
loops of silk ribbon, some white, some 
emerald green, and some black, cleverly 
folded and set very closely together, so 
that they look almost like flower petals. 
Then on one side there are two rose- 
shaped choux of emerald green ribbon, 
with tall upstanding ends, wired to keep 
them stiffly in position, and giving the 
always becoming aigrette effect. 


* * * 


Some Smart Tailor-mades. 

There are several important changes 
to be chronicled already in the matter of 
tailor-made gowns, and they are all on 
the common-sense. 
For once in a way, and in respect of 


side of grace and 
simple frocks for morning wear, at all 
events, inclined to be 
governed entirely by a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness. 


Fashion seems 
In the first place, then, 
although the skirts still preserve a slim 
silhouette, cleverly devised and by no 
means the 
they are yet practically a great deal 
Pleated 


uncomfortable to wearers, 
fuller than they were last year. 
side panels, flatly stitched, and visible 
at the hem only, appear on many of 
them, while others are arranged with a 
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single wide box-pleat both back and 
front, the immediate effect of which is 
to give greater fulness to the whole skirt, 
and therefore considerably increased free- 
dom for walking. The coats are much 
shorter and more becoming than those 
of last season, since they are arranged 
for the most part with,semi-fitting fronts, 
and backs which are cut with an Empire 
effect, while some of the newest of all 
are drawn in at the waist with a band, 
below which there comes a small frilled 
basque. On the best authority, too, we 
are assured that the always smart little 
rapidly 
outlined 
fashion, 


boleros are coming back to 
sometimes, in 
with small 
with silk cord, and 
with very quaint 
little basques of the same material. 


favour, true 


Spanish balls or 
grelots, covered 


sometimes arranged 


* * * 


An Ingenious Invention. 


’ 


The ‘‘ Colourphone”’ is an ingenious 
invention for matching colours by arti- 
ficial light, based on the discovery that it 
is possible, by filtration through a 
reflection from 
neutralise the foreign rays 
light so completely that they become 
daylight. The 
‘‘Colourphone”’ is a tablet of reddish 
coloured gelatine enclosed in a leather 
case, and by its aid shopping may be 
done as satisfactorily by gas or electric 
light as by daylight. The patterns to 
be matched are placed together on the 
red tablet, and if they agree there by 
gas or electric light, they will agree by 
This invention should prove 


iridescent screens, to 


of artificial 


practically rays of 


daylight. 
specially useful nowadays, when so much 
stress is laid on the exact matching ol 
colours in the case of dress trimmings. 
Further particulars of the “~ Colour- 
phone,” which, by the way, costs 3s 6d., 
can be obtained from The Domes ot 


Silence, 5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 
Silence, 5 J M. W. 
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DEAFNESS 


Like a Thief in the Night 


insidiously creeps upon you. The aftermath of influenza, a nervous break- 
down, or even some slight untraceable functional derangement of the delicate 
auditory system is often the initial cause of the trouble that eventually 


ROBS YOU OF YOUR HEARING 


So gradual is the change at first that you hardly notice it, but presently 
you discover that your friends are compelled to raise their voices in 
conversation with you, that a visit to the theatre becomes a bore rather 
than a delight, and that your temper is not quite so angelic as it 
once was. Do not despair because your hearing power is failing, the 


STOLZ ELECTROPHON 


can surely restore it. 


This wonderful electrical instrument not only enables the deaf to hear 
ordinary conversation and sounds with clearness and precision, but by its 
regular use actually improves the natural hearing. It has brightened the 
lives of thousands of deaf peo- 
ple,and brought within the range 
of their existence the full enjoy- 
ment of social pleasures and an 
increased efficiency in business. 
Here is a picture. The lady 
pouring tea is wearing the Stolz 
Electrophone. How much nicer 
she looks than she would with 
an unsightly trumpet attached 
to her ear; and no ear trumpet 
ever made could poss'bly afford 
her the aid that the “Stolz” does. No class of afflicted persons has 
been more shamefully exploited by unscrupulous quacks than the deaf. 
That many of these self-styled “ Specialists” have gone out of business 
in recent years is due mainly to the introduction of 


The Marvellous “STOLZ” 


A call at the offices of the Stolz Electrophone Co. will convince you 
that the claims here made are founded upon incontrovertible facts. 
A free test is permitted, and there will be no importunity to purchase. 
If unable to call, full particulars will be sent post free. 


THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. (LONDON), LTD. 


‘ Byron House, 85, Fleet Street, E.C. 
est End Office: 199, Piccadilly. Agents all over the World. 

















































































THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
SEVENTH COMPETITION. 


Open to All Readers. 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette” and the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine ” offer TWO 
PRIZES for the best Photographs of various subjects, governed by the 
Rules appearing in the February Number 1911. It has been decided to 
give only two distinct classes under which photographs can be submitted. 


The Prize Photographs and any others which may be of special merit will 
be reproduced in the April issue of the Magazine, and all photographs 
must be sent, addressed ‘‘ The Photographic Editor, the ‘Pall Mall’ 
Press, Newton Street, London, W.C.,” postage paid, not later than 
February 22, 1911, accompanied by this announcement. 


Particular interest attaches to the technical data accompanying each pnint. 


One guinea is offered for the winning photograph in Class “A,” and half a 
guinea for the best photograph submitted in Class “ B.” 


CLASSES : 
A. Portrait and Figure Studies. B. Sporting and High-Speed. 








THE SIXTH COMPETITION. 


We give here reproductions of a set of comic pictures sent in for the 
Sixth Competition, of which the details appeared in the February issue. 


“THE MUSICAL BROWNIES,” sy Mr. AND MR3. GEORGE BLETCHER. 

















1. “ The De’il’s Awa.” Violin Obligato. 
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Photographic Scraps 
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Published on the Ist of each Month 








The MARCH number will 


contain particulars of a further 
competition. 


The February number contained 
articles on Photo - Micrography, 
Tank Development of Zenith 
Plates, February in the. Fields, 
and The Versatile Ortho Plate. 





Post Free for One Year for Gd. from 


liford Ltd., Ilford, London, E. 





























No. 
314135. 
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REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004, 


Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SEOURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 





TRADE 
MARK. 


Silk. 
Plain. 


‘ No. No. 
Uadyssizen oie St 3/8 *45, 1/. 20, 1/6 
Laliy's Sizey 1/2 46-216 975, 1/6 40, 2/6 
Wie Shoped 7, 1/6 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
“These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 

By Post Id. per pair extra. 


Cotton. 


iy Silk. 
Frilled. _Frilled. 
oO. No. 





THE MANUFACTORY, 


| If unable to procure trom your Draper apply to 
; Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E 





~ SCHOOL GIRL 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Because of its delicate emollient 
properties, added to its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance, 
Cuticura Soap is most fitted to 
maintain the youthful freshness and 
beauty of the complexion, hands 
and hair. Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, it overcomes a tendency 
to disfiguring eruptions in youth, 
and thus lays the foundation of a 
clear skin and good hair through 
life. No other emollients do so 
much for poor complexions, red, 
rough hands and falling hair. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d@ Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So, Africa, Lennon, Ltd, 
Cape Town, etc.; U 8, A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props,, 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 


ug-32-page Cuticura Book, post free, giving 
description and treatment of skin affections. 
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2. “Two Step. The De'il’s Own.” 

















3. “Good Night, Beloved” 











